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PEEFACE. 


The reign of Akbar, wHcb the Fifth Volume left un- 
finished, is in this Tolume brought to a close. Copious 
Extracts hare been drawn from the great Aklar-nama 
Of Abu-1 Fazl, a work as yet but little known to the 
European reader except by vague reputation. Some 
Extracts relating to the closing years of Akbar’s reign 
have also been taken from the continuation of the AUar- 
ndma by ’Inayatu-lla. Another and smaller Ahlar-mma 
by Shaikh Illahdad, otherwise called Faizi Sirhindi, has 
also been laid under contribution j but it does not fulfil 
the expectations which had been formed of it, as it 
proves to be little more than a compilation from the 
TaUhat-i Ahhan and the greater work of Abfi-l Fazl. 
Some curious and interesting personal details have been 
derived from the Memoirs of Asad Beg, an officer in 
Akbar’s service. His statements place the Imperial 
government in an unfavourable light, and are far from 
cTrnlti-ng the personal character of the monarch. The 
original writers upon the life and times of Akbar may 
now be considered as exhausted, for their writings have 
all been diligently searched, and there cannot remain 
much to be yet gleaned. 

^ considerable - portion of tho volume is occupied 
with notices published by Sir H. Elliot in his original 
Volume I., and all the contents of that publication have 
now been re-printed. 
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PREFACE. 


The history of the reign of Jahangir depends almost 
entirely on the Memoirs written by himself or under 
his direction 5 for although there are other professed 
historians of the reign, they mainly draw their in- 
formation from the Memoirs, and rarely Tentnre upon 
an independent statement. It has long been known 
that there were different works, claiming to be Auto- 
biographies of Jahangir. The copious Extracts which 
are given in this volume leave little room for doubt 
as to which must have been the more approved and 
authentic version. 

The Rote in the Appendix, on the Early TJse of Gun- 
powder in India, is a reprint, with some alterations and 
additions by Sir H. Elliot himself. The Comments on 
the Institutes of Jahangir are entirely his own work. 
Two other Rotes were prepared under his direction 
and superintendence. Sir H. Elliot’s notice of Eirishta’s 
great history appears in this volume, and the Editor 
has taken the opportunity of supplying an oft-expressed 
want, by giving a complete translation of the Introduc- 
tion to that voluminous work. 

The following is a list of the articles in this volume 
with the names of the respective writers : — 

XLII.— Akbar-nama of Abu-1 Fazl— Editor. 

XLIII.— 'Takiulla-i Akbar-adina—“ Lieutenant ” Cbalmers. 

XLIV.— Akbai-uama of Eaizl Sirhindi— Editor and “Ensign” 

F. Mackenzie. 

XLV.— 'Waki’at-i Shaikh Faizi—“ Lieutenant ” Prichard. 

WT. VT — WiMya of Asad Beg— -B. W. Chapman, Esq., B.C.S. 

XLYII. — ^Tarikh-i Hakki — ^Eeprint from old volume. 

XLVm.— Znhdatu-t Tav&ikh 

XLIX. — ^Eanzatn-t Tffliirin „ „ 

L. — ^Muntakhahn-t Tawarikh „ „ 
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LI.— ;;;Tarikli-i Firislita — Eepriut from old volume. 

LII. — Ma-asir-i Ealiimi „ ,, 

IIII. — Anfa’u-1 Aklibar „ „ 

LIY. — Tarikh-i Salim SMki or Tuzak-i Jaliang{ri — Major Price, 
JjY. — ^W' aki’at-i JaMngiri — Sir H. M. Elliot, Editor, and others. 
IjYI. — T atimma-i "Waki^at-i Jah^gfri — ^Editor. 
LYII.-Ikbal-ntoa— Editor. 

LYIII. — ^Ma-dsir-i Jahangfri — Sir H. M. Elliot and Editor. 

LIX. — Intikhab-i Jahangir Shahi — Sir H. M. Elliot and a mmshl 
LX.— Subh-i Sadik— Sir H. M. Elliot. 


APPENDIX. 

•Early Use of Gunpowder in India— yEeprint fi’om old volume. 
-Extracts from a work of ’Abdu-1 Hakk Dehlawi — Major 
A. E. Puller. 

•Comments on the Institutes of Jah^gir — Sir H. M. Elliot. 
-Translations from SJiasJi Fat^h-i Kdngrd — A munsJii and Sir 
H. M. Elliot. 

-Translation of the Introduction to Firishta^s History — Editor. 
-Bibliographical Notices — ^Eepnnt from old volume. 


ADDENDUM TO VOL. lY, 


Tte following paragraph ought to haye heen inserted in page* 228 at the end of 
Sir H. M. Elliot’s notice of the Memoirs of B§,bar. But in arranging the fragmen- 
tary copy of the article, part of which was MS. and part print, the passage was 
accidentally omitted — 

Almost all the above remarks have been taken from Elpbinstone's India, voL ii. 
pp. 119, 122, and the Edinhurgh Beview^ No. xci. Article 2.” 


EERATA IN VOL. VI 


8, six lines from bottom, /<?r translation,” read “ translations.” 

181. Note at foot, %'md: ** Some Extracts from another work,” and see 
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HISTORIAlfS OF INDIA, 


XLII, 

AKBAE-NiiMA 


SHAIKH ABU'-L FAZL. 

[Abu-l Fazl ’AllAmi was the son of Shaikh Mubarak, son of 
Shaikh Khizr, who emigrated from Sind to Hindustan. Shaikh 
Mubdrak was born at Nagor, and at an earlj age gave evidence 
of great intellectual powers. He became one of the most learned 
men of the time, and was conspicuous during the reign of Akbar 
for his great erudition and his liberal opinions on religious 
matters. He liad several sons, two of whom rose to the greatest 
eminence and celebrity. The eldest. Shaikh Abu~l F aiz, better 
known as Faizi, was the most popular poet of the time. He 
was a great favourite and the constant companion of Akbar, 
who gave him the title of “Prince of Poets/' His com- 
positions are still held in very high estimation, as second only 
to those of Amir Khusru, the acknowledged chief of Indian 

Abu-1 Fazl was the second son, and was born on the 14th 
January, 1551. He was educated under his father s care, and 
was a devoted student. His range of reading was extensive, 
and before the age of twenty he had obtained the reputa- 
tion of being a deep and critical scholar. His attainments 
afterwards gained for him the high-sounding title of ^AUdmi, 
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Faizi’s poems early attracted the attention of the Emperor, who 
invited the young poet to his Court while he was engaged in 
the siege of Ohitor, in the twelfth year of the reign. Faizi 
soon became an established favourite, and enjoyed great influence. 
By his means Abu-l Fazl was introduced at Court in his seven- 
teenth year. His abilities were immediately recognized, and 
every year he grew in favour and in power, until he rose to the 
office of Prime Minister, and became a mansabddr of 4000. In 
the position of courtier and minister he enjoyed the unbounded 
confidence of the Emperor, and he discharged liis duties, both 
as a civilian and a soldier, wdth distinguished ability and success. 
In the following pages some passages will be found relating to 
his services in the Dakhin, and an incident connected with the 
siege of Asir deserves to be here recorded to his honour. 
Bahadur Khan, the holder of this fortress, was desirous of 
gaining the favour of Abii-l Fazl, hoping by his influence to 
avert the Emperor’s displeasure. He therefore sent him some 
rich presents. Abu-1 Fazl returned the presents with the fol- 
lowing statement : I have made a vow not to accept presents 
till four conditions are fulfilled, 1. Friendship. 2. That I 
should not value the gift too highly. 3, That I should not 
have been anxious to get a present. 4. Necessity to accept it. 
Now, supposing that the first three are satisfied in tlie present 
case, the favour of the Emperor lias extinguished every desire 
in me of accepting gifts from others.” 

Both Fairi and Abu-1 Fazl imbibed tlie liberal opinions of 
their father, and carried them to greater extremes. They were 
reviled by the faithful as heterodox, as apostates, as heretics, as 
free-thinkers, as perverters of the truth and deceivers of the 
faithful Akbaris tolerance, his early doubts, and his inquiries 
into the principles of other religions, had shown themselves before 
the brothers were introduced at Court. But if they did not 
kindle the fire, they fanned it and kept it alive. In them the 
Emperor found congenial minds, with feelings and opinions 
similar to but mote decided than his own. With them he 
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held frequent converse, and indulged liis partiality for theological 
discussion. The result was that he and they, mutually in- 
fluencing each other, progressed through various phases of 
scepticism and credulity, until they finally arrived at the re- 
jection of Islam, and the establishment of the Divine Faith,’’ 
described as “ Divine Monotheism,” At the head of this new 
religion stood Akbar himself ; next after him came Abu-1 Fazl 
and Faizi, 

Prince Salim, afterwards the Emperor Jalidngir, had a great 
dislike of Abu-1 Fazh The minister served his master too 
faithfully, and thwarted the ambitious views of the heir so 
successfully, as to make himvself an object of hatred. He was 
no friend of mine,” wrote Jahangir in his Memoirs, and he 
took an oppoi'tunity to remove the man he feared and hated. 
The Prince had more than once shown signs of rebellion, and 
of an intention to assume independence. In the forty-seventh 
year of his father’s reign his ambitious designs displayed them- 
selves more distinctly, and excited much distrust in the mind 
of the Emperor. At this time Abti-l Fazl was in command 
in the Dakhin, and Akbar, desiring the support and counsel of 
his trusty minister, sent him an urgent recall. Abu-1 Fazl 
obeyed the summons immediately, and set out for Agra with 
only a slender escort. This afforded the opportunity for making 
an end of him. A Bundela RSjd, named Bir Singh, was incited 
by the Prince to waylay the minister, and kill him. Abu-1 Fazl 
liad warning of his danger, but refused to turn aside. On Friday, 
tlie 4th Rabi’u-1 awwal (12th August, 1602), he was attacked by 
the Bundela, about six Am from ITarwar, and after a short but 
gallant resistance he fell dead, and his head was sent as an ac-* 
ceptable offering to the Prince. Early in the reign of Jah&ngfr, 
the murderer received high promotion, and Jahangir in his 
Memoirs avows and justifies his having procured the murder 
by promise of reward. Akbar’s grief at the death . of his miiiister 
was unbounded, and he took active measures to bring Bir Singh 
to punishment. The murderer was hunted from place to place. 
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and had several hair«breadth escapes ; but the death ot tiie 
Emperor put an end to liis danger, and opened the road to 

reward and honour. / 

The author of the Ma-dmru4 Umari writes as follows in liis 

Memoirs : 

‘‘ It has often been asserted that Abu*l Fazl was an infidel. 
Some say he was a Hindu, or a fire-worshipper, or a free thinker ; 
and some go still further and call him an atheist ; but others 
pass a juster sentence, and say that he was a panlheist, and that, 
like other Sufis, he claimed for himself a position above the law 
of the Prophet. There is no doubt that he was a man of lofty 
character, and desired to live at peace with all men. He never 
said anything improper. Abuse, stoppages of wages, fines, 
absence on the part of his servants, did not exist in liis house* 
hold. If he appointed a man whom he afterwards found to be 
useless, he did not remove him, but kept him as long as he 
could; for he used to say that, if he dismissed him, people 
would accuse him of want of penetration in having appointed an 
unsuitable agent. On the day when the sun entered Aries, he 
inspected his whole household and took* stock, keeping the 
inventory with himself, and burning last year’s books. He also 
gave his whole wardrobe to his servants, with the exception of 
his trousers, which were burnt in his presence. 

“ He had an extraordinary appetite. It is said that, exclusive 
of water and soup, he consumed daily twenty-two sin of food. 
His son ’Abdu-r llahm&n used to sit at table as mfarcU (head 
butler); the superintendent of the kitchen, who was a Muham- 
madan, was also in attendance, and both watched to see if Abd-l 
Fazl would eat twice of one and the same dish. If he did, the 
dish was sent up again the next day. If anything appeared 
tasteless, Abu-1 Fazl gave it to his son to taste, and he to the 
superintendent, but no word was said about it. When Abu-l 
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pitched for all-comers to dine, whether rich or poor, and hhichri 
was cooked all day, and was served out to any one that applied 
for it. 

a writer, Abu-1 Fazl stands unrivalled. His style is 
grand, and is free from the technicalities and flimsy prettiness 
of other mtmshis ; and the force of his words, the structure of his 
sentences, the suitableness of his compounds, and the elegance 
of his periods, are such that it would be difficult for any one to 
imitate him.’^ 

Other native writers have expressed similar opinions, and Mr. 
Blochmann, to whom the above translation is owing, says, ‘‘ It 
would be almost useless to add to this encomium on Abu-1 Fazios 
style. ’Abdu-lla, King of Bukhdrd, said that he was more afraid 
of Abu-1 FazFs pen than of Akbar’s arrow. Everywhere in 
India he is known as the great mumhk His letters are studied 
in all madrmm ; and though a beginner may find them difficult 
and perplexing, they are perfect models. But a great familiarity, 
not only with the Persian language, but also with Abti-I FazFs 
style, is required to make the reading of any of bis works a 
pleasure. His composition stands unique, and thcmgh every- 
where studied, he cannot be, and has not been, imitated."’ Yet 
attention may be called to the just criticism recorded by In^yatu- 
llah, the author of the continuation of the Ahhar-ndma^ who 
says that the later volumes of this work were considered more 
laboured and abstrase than the first.^ The style is certainly 
more complicated and ambitious, and many unusual and even 
foreign words are employed, so that unwearied attention is 
required to seize and follow up the meaning of the author, 

Abu-1 Fazl was author of several works of repute. On his 
introduction to the Emperor, he presented a Commentary on a 
Surat of the Kuran, which he called AlyatuA EursL But 
Badauni does not fail to record that people said it was written 
by his father/^ The Maktiihdtu-l AUdmiy more commonly called 
Imhi-i AHA Fad^ is a collection of letters written by Abu-1 

^ infra next Article. 
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Fazl to kings and chiefs. The Aydr-i Danish is a translation of 
the Arabic Xalila o Damna. He was also the author of some 
smaller and less known works. The greatest of his productions 
was the Akhar-ndma, in two volumes, and the Ain-i Akbarl, 
which is considered to be its third volume. The A in, or Insti- 
tutes, may, however, be regarded as a distinct work. A translation 
of it by Gladwin was published in the year 1800 ; but although 
a very meritorious production for the time, it was imperfect and 
often incorrect. The first volume of a new translation by Mi. 
Blochmann, of the Calcutta Madrasa, lias just been published. 
It is a precise and admirable version, and is enriched with 
numerous notes, which testify to the deep learning and great re- 
search of their author. It includes also a series of memoirs of all 
the nobles and notable persons of Akbar s Court. ^ hen the work 
is complete, the translation will be well worthy to rank with tlie 
original. The purely historical part of the Akhar-ndma comprises, 
in the first volumes an. account of the ancestors of Akbar from 
Timdr to B^bar. It has a full history of the reign of Humiydn, 
of which a few Extracts will appear in the following pages. The 
history of the reign of Akbar is given in full, year by year, from 
the accession of the Emperor to the end of the forty-sixth year 
of the reign, a.d. 1602. Many Extracts have been taken from 
this part of the work. 

The Ahbar-ndma enjoys a much higher reputation in India 
than in Europe. The passage above quoted from the Md-dsirU-l 
Vmard is a fair and temperate expression of Oriental judgment. 
Sir Henry Elliot, whose opinion coincides with that expressed by 
Elphinstone, and adopted by Morley, gives an unfevourable 
verdict. He says, “ The authority of the Akhar-ndma is not rated 
very high in Europe, and Abu-1 Eazl is not for a moment to be 
compared,- either in frankness or simplicity, with Oomines, Sully, 
Clarendon and other ministers who have written contemporary 
history; for though he was a man of enlarged views and extra- 
ordinary talents, yet, as Elphinstone remarks, he was a professed 
rhetorician, and is still the model of the unnatural style which is 
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H6 was, bosi<i6S, a most assiduous 
the crimes, and 
L whom he was 

interested. His dates and his general statements of events are 
valuable ; but he requires constant attention, not so much to 
<raard against his barefaced partiality, as against the prejudice 
which he draws on his favourites by his Owning and fulsome aduk- 
tion of them, and against the suspicions which he excites by his 
dishonest way of telling a story, even in cases where the action 
related was innocent or excusable. His narrative is flori , ee e 
and indistinct, overloaded with commonplace reflections and pious 
effusions, generally ending in a compliment to his patron. veiy 
event that had a tendency to.take from his goodness, wisdom, or 
power, is passed over or mis-stated, and a uniform strain o 
panegyric and triumph is kept up, which disgusts the reader 
with the author, and almost with the hero. Amidst these un- 
meaning flourishes, the real merits of Akbar disappear, and it is 
from other authors that we learn the motives of his actions, the 
difficulties he had to contend with, and the resources by which 

they were surmounted. The gross flattery of a book ^ 

^ „ AkViar’s disDOsitiou, and submitted, 


much admired in India, 
irtier, eager to extol the virtues, to gloss over 
preserve the dignity of his master and those in 
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peaQ memoirs. But though the Editor had arrived at this judg- 
ment, he might have hesitated to express it here, had it not been 
confirmed by the independent opinion of a competent authority. 
In the preface to his A'in-i Akbari but just arrived in England, 
Mr. Blochmann says: “Abu-1 Fazl has far too often been 
accused by European writers of flattery, and even of wilful 
concealment of facts damaging to the reputation of his master. 
A study of the AMmr-ndma will show that the charge is 
absolutely unfounded ; and if we compare his worhs with other 
historical productions of the East, we shall find that while he 
praises, he does so infinitely less, and with much more grace and 
dignity, than any other Indian historian or poet. No native 
writer has ever accused him of flattery ; and if we bear in mind 
that all Eastern works on Ethics recommend nnconditional assent 
to the opinion of the king, whether correct or absurd, as the 
whole duty of man, and that the whole poetry of the East is 
a rank mass of flattery, at the side of which modern encomiums 
look like withered leaves, we may pardon Abd-l Fazl when he 
praises because he finds a true hero.” 

Major Price has given, in his “ Retrospect of Mahommedan 
History,” a copious abstract of the Akhar-ndtna for the interval 
between Timur and Akbar. He has also translated elsewhere 
the account of the capture of Chitor. Major Stewart has 
translated the account of the taking of Surat. There is in 
MS. in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society an abridged 
translation of the whole work by “ Lieut. Chambers, of the 
Madras Army.” This translation was used by Elpbinstone for 
the purposes of his History ; and the Editor of this work has 
had the benefit of it during a portion of the time that he has 
been at work upon the Akhar-ndma. The translation of the 
Extracts which follow this have all been made by the Editor. 

■ A lithographed edition of the Akbar-ndma, in three quarto 
volumes, was printed at Lucknow in 1867, at the expense of 
the Raja of Pattidla. It is a handsome and costly work, and 
it is greatly to be regretted that its literary value is by no 
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means commensurate with the money expended upon it. Gross 
and obvious errors abound in it, and there are many 
wanting. In one instance the annals of srx B,on hs of^o^ 
of the most important years of the reign ( e ) 
together omitted. The Editor has used this ^ " 

the only one published, he has referred to rt m the foil g 
Extracts. But his chief reliance has been on _ an excel en 

Shikasta MS. belonging to the Royal ° f 
also had the use of a fair MS. belonging to the library of the 
India Ofidce, and of other volumes containing only Pf ” 
the work. A new edition of the work is promised for the 

Bibliotheca Indica. ^ j ^ Ktr 

The Ahhar-nama has been translated into > 

Muhammad Khalil ’AH Khdn, under the name of Wak^ aU 

Akhari>'\ 

exteacts. 

Reign oe the Empeeoe HtiMAViiN. , 

Kdlinjar. 

(SeeVol. V. p. 189.) 

FText vol.i.p.l52.] Five or six months after (his scission). 

L»t^ the pl.« nearly a nrontl.. when * 

„a„e,d to the cotemand., («») ..bm.t«d. He ga« 

t,el« mam of goU, b«ita .th» tbmge. - 

Fmneror acceding to his entreaties and lamentations, torg 
K away towarde .be fort of Cbnndr.wtb tb. . 

intention of besieging that fortress. 

BeUlUon of the Mirzds. 

(See Vol. T. p. 

[Text vol i. p. 153.] (In the year 940 h., 1533-4 a.d.), Mn- 

baL“'za.J M«, Mnb.o..ad 


1 [ThemtemkfortenoticebaveBeeBa™ 

by SirH.EUiot,aBdftom that Memoir 
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Ulugli Mirza, broke out in rebellion, and Humajun marched 
against them. He encamped at Bhojpur, by the side of the 
Ganges, and sent Yidgar Ndsir Mirz4 over the river at the 
head of a force against the rebels. Yidgar attacked them, 
gained a victory, and took Muhammad Zaman Mirz4, Muham- 
mad Sultan Mirza, and Wall Khub Mirza prisoners. Sluham- 
mad Zamdn Mirzd was sent prisoner to Bayana, the other two 
persons were blinded and sent away in disgrace. Muhammad 
Zaman Mirzd, unmindful of the mercy shown him, pretended to 
be submissive, and, effecting his escape, fled to Sultdn Bahadur, 
of Gujardt. 

Prince Kamran gets possession of Lahore. 

(See Vol. V. p. 189 .) 

[Text, vol. 1 , p. 153,] When Prince Kamran heard of the 
death of the Emperor Bdbar, lie left Kandahdr in charge of 
Mirza Askari, and set off for Hindustan, to see how he might 
advance his own interests. At that time Mir Yunas ’AH, who 
had been appointed by the late Emperor, was governor of 
Lahore. Mirz4 Kdmrdn revolved in his mind a scheme for 
getting hold of Lahore. One night he falsely pretended to 
have a difference with Kardeha Beg, and spoke harshly to 
him, so that Karaoha Beg left the camp of the Mirzd with 
his soldiers, and went off to Lahore. Mir Yiinas ’AH was glad 
of his coming, and showed him much attention ; frequently 
inviting him to his house, and enjoying his society. Kardcba 
Beg watched his opportunity, and one night when they were 
drinking wine, and the Mir’s soldiers were gone to their homes, 
Kardcba Beg seized him, put him in confinement, and placed 
his own men in charge of the gates of the fortress. He then 
sent a messenger to call Mirzd Kamrdn, who was expectin.^ 
such a summons, and starting off with expedition, gained posses- 
sion of Lahore. He took Mir Yunas out of prison, and offered 
to make over the government of Lahore to him j but the Mir 
declined to accept it, and went to the Emperor Humdyun. 
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Mira& Kimf&m appointed his own officers orer the parganm of 
the Panjab, as fat as the Satlej or riyer of Ludhij4oa. He 
sent ©nvojs to the Emperor, assuring him of his good intentions, 
and asking to be confirmed in . the, government. Hum4jun, in 
his kindness, consented, and recognized him as goyenior of 
£4bul, Kandahdr, and the Panjab. * * ^ In the year 933 
Mirz4 E&mrdn removed Mirzi ’Askari from the government 
of Kandahar, and gave it to Khwaja Kalan Beg, being annoyed 
with ^Askari in consequence of his having been worsted in a 
fight with the Hazdras while on his way to Kabul. 


March against Bengal, 

(See Yol Y. p. 190,) 

[Text^ voL i. p. 155 .] In the year 941 Humayiin turned his 
attention to the conquest of the eastern countries, and marched 
to subdue Bengal. When he arrived at the town of Kinar, near 
K41pi, he 'was informed that Sultan Bahadur of Grujarat had 
laid siege to the fort of Ohitor, and had detached a large force 
under the command of Tdtar Kh4n, who had very ambitious 
projects in his head; so in the month of Jumada-1 awwal 
Humayun fell back to resist his enemies. 

T4t4r Kh4n pressed Jus delusive advice upon Sultan Bahddur, 
and strongly urged that he might be sent towards the Imperial 
dominions, representing Humayun’s army to be given up to 
pleasure and indolence. Sultan Bahddur took measures to 
forward the views of the rebels. Having fitted out Tat4r Khan, 
he sent twenty hrors of the old Gujardt coinage,^ equal to forty 
of the ordinary Dehli standard,^ to the fort of Rantambhor, there 
to be expended by Tatar Khan in raising forces. He sent Sultdn 
'A14u*d din, father of Tatar Khdn,® in command of a strong 
force, against Kdlinjar, to increase the rebellious feeling in that 
neighbourhood. Burhanud Mulk Bunydni was sent -with a force 

® PAliu-d din was btother to Sultda Sikandar Lodi, and uncle of Sultln Ibrdliim. 
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of Gujarati's through Ndgor, to make a demonstration against the 
I anjab. Under the idea that the Imperial army would now 
disperse, he divided his own army, and although wise and ex- 
peiienced counsellors advised him to keep his army togethei', their 
words had no effect. When Tdtdr Kkdn marched on his wild 
Mterprise against Dehli, Sultdn Bahddur himself proceeded to 
invest the fort of Ohitor. * * * Tatar Khdn, employing the 
money at his disposal, gathered a force of nearly forty thousand 
horse, of Afghans and others, with which he advanced and took 
Bayana. While this was going on, Humayun was engaged in Iiis 
invasion of the east country; but on receiving the intelligence 
of it, he hastened back to Agra. Mirzas 'Askari and Hinddl and 
'i kdg&r Ndsir Mirzd and * * * were sent with eighteen thousand 
horse to meet the chief army of insurgents, which was marching 
against Behli, for it was deemed expedient to defeat this army 
first. When the Imperial army approached the insui-gents, 
numbers of the latter deserted every day, until the force dwindled 
down to three thousand horse. The men collected with so much 
trouble, and at so great an expense, had neither the heart to 
advance nor the spirit to fight. At length he (Tatdr Khdn) 
washing his hands of life, fought with all the strength he could 
muster, at Mandrail, and was thez'e killed. 

Campaign against Sultan Bahadur, 

(See Yol. Y, p. 190.) 

[Text, vol. 1. p. ]59.] Humdydn left Agra on his expedition 
against Gujardt, in the beginning of Jumdda-1 awwal, .941 h. 
When he encamped near the fort of Raisin, the-commandant sent 
arge presents with a message, saying that the fort was His 
ajesty’s, and the men of the garrison were the servants of His 
Majesty, and they would hold the fort till Sultdn Bahddar’s 
husmess was settled. As the Emperor was intent upon the 
conquest of Gujardt, he did not delay here, but marched on to 
Malwa, and encamped at Sdraiigpiir. Sultdn Bahddur was 
engaged m the siege of Ohitor ; and when he heard of the 
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Eniperor‘’s advance, lie held a council -vvith his officers, the 
majoritj of whom were for raising the siege, and marching 
against the Emperor* But Sadr Khan, a wise and prudent 
councillor, urged that the fort was upon the point of surrender, 
and that they should press the siege to a conclusion, for no 
Muhatnmadan Hug would attack while they were engaged in 
war with infidels. This advice was followed, and on the 3rd 
Ramazan, 941 H., the fort of Ohitor was taken. 

Flight of Bahadur, 

(See ToL Y. p. 192.) 

[Text, voL i. p. 162.] On the 21st of Shawwdl Sultan 
Bahadur lost all hope. He ordered all the large guns and 
mortars to be filled with powder, and to be fired till they burst. 
When night came on, he, along with Miran Muhammad Shuja" 
and five or six of his personal associates, went out from the 
back of the camp towards iigra, and afterwards turned towards 
Mandu. Sadr Khan and Tmadu4 Mulk went off with 20,000 
horse direct to Mandu, and Muhammad Zaman Mirza with 
another body went off towards Lahore, to raise disturbances. 
Great cries and clamour arose on that night from the Gujarati 
camp ; but the facts of the matter were not known to the 
Imperial army. The Emperor mounted and remained under 
arms till morning. It was not till one watch of the day had 
passed, that Sultan Bahadur s flight became known. The troops 
tiien entered the camp, and obtained great plunder. Khudawand 
Khdj], the tutor and minister of Saltan Bahadur, was taken 
prisoner. He was very graciously treated, and taken into the 
Emperor’s service. Yadgar Nasir Mirza, Kasim Sultan, and 
Hindu Beg were sent in pursuit of the fugitives. ^ ^ ^ Sadr 
Khan and Toiadu»l Mulk went straight to Mandu, and Huma- 
yun followed, and encamped before the fort. Edmi Khan 
deserted from the Gujaratis, and came in to the Emperor, who 
bestowed a robe upon him. On the 14th (?), Sul tin Bahadur 
entered the fort, and the ^[uestion of peace came to be debated, 
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and it was proposed that Gujarat and Ohitor slioiild remain in 
the hands of Sultan Bahadur, and that Mandti should be girai 
up to the Emperor. These terras were finally agreed upon by 
the negociators on both sides. But on that night the garrison 
of the fort relaxed their guard, and a party of about two hun- 
dred soldiers of the Imperial army went to the back of the 
fortress, and scaled the walls by means of ladders and ropes. 
Jumping down from the walls, they opened the gate, and brought 
in their horses, and others followed. Mallii Khan, the com- 
mander of the batteries, a native of Mandii, who had the title 
of Kadir Shahi, learnt what was passing, seized a horse, and 
went to Sultan Bahadur. He was asleep, but the cries of Mallii 
Khan aroused him, and he rushed out with three or four atten- 
dants. On his way he met Bhupat Eai, son of Silhadi, .one of 
his councillors, with about twenty horse, whom he joined. On 
reaching the gate at the top of the maiddn^ they encountered a 
party of about 200 of the Imperial cavalry, Sultan Bahadur 
was the first to attack them. He was followed by some others, 
and he cut his way through, and went off with Mallii Khan and 
another attendant to the fort of Sungar.^ He had his horses let 
down (the precipice of the town) by ropes. He himself followed 
through a thousand difiiculties, and took the road to Gujarat. 
Kasim Husain Kiian (an Imperial ofiScer) was stationed near 
the fort, and an Uzbek servant of his, named Borl, who liad 
previously been in Sultan Bahaduris service, recognized his old 
master, and told Kdsim Husain, but he took no notice of it. So 
Sultan Bahddur escaped to Ohampanlr, being joined on the way 
bv about 1,500 men. 


Return of Simdyim from Qujardt, 

(See VoL V. p, 193.) 

[Text, voL i. p, 172.] [After the conquest of Ahmaclabad 
and] the settlement of the affairs of Gujarat, Huma 3 ’'un marched 
towards the port of Dili (in pursuit of Sultan Bahadur) ; but 
^ “ Tho citadel of Maiid6,' 


Yol Y. p. 192. 
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wliOB lie left Danduka, which is about thirty Jcos from Ahmad- 
abad, letters reached him from Agra with the information that 
affairs had gone on badly since his departure from the capital, 
and that revolts had broken out in several quarters. News also 
came from Malwa, that Sikandar Khan and Mallu Khan had 
risen and attacked Mihtar Zambur, the jdglrcldr of Hindia, who 
liad removed into Ujjain with his property. The troops stationed 
at various places in the province had also gone into Ujjain, where 
they were besieged by the insurgents. Darwesh ^Ali, Kitdhddr, 
the governor, was killed by a gunshot, and the garrison then 
capitulated. This intelligence determined Humdyun to fall back, 
and to take up his residence for a time at Mandu, whilst he 
cleared the province of Malwa of rebels, settled the affairs of 
the conquered country of Gujarat, and suppressed the revolts in 
the vicinity of the capital He therefore placed Gujardt in charge 
of Mirzd ^Askari. 


SuUdn Bahadur reeovers Grujardt. 

(See Tol. Y. p. 197.) 

[Text, voL i. p. 178.] Nearly three months had passed 
after the Emperor’s departure, when the enemy drew together 
and commenced operations. Khan Jahdn Shirdzi and Etimi 
Khan, whose name was Safer, and vfho was the builder of the 
fort of Surat, operated in concert. They took possession of 
Nausdri, which was held by ’Abdu-lla Khan, an officer of 
Husain Khan, and he retix'ed to Broach. About the same time 
they took Surat. Khan Jalidn then marched against Broach, 
and llumi Khan embarked his guns and muskets (tufang) in 
war ghrdbs^ and proceeded thither by water. Kasim Husain 
(the governor), unable to make any .resistance, went to Cham- 
panir, and from thence he proceeded to Ahmadabdd, seeking help 
from Mirzd ’Askari, and Hindu Beg. Saiyid Ishak, who had 
received from Saltan Bahadur the title of Shitab Khan, took 
possession of Karnbay. Yddgdr Ndsir Mirza was -summoned 
from Pattan to Ahmadabad by Mirza ’Askari. Darya Khan 
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and Mulvdfiz Klian, who were proceeding from Eaisin to Sultan 
Bahadur at Diu, finding Patlan deserted, took possession of it. 


Retreat of Mirzd ^A^hari from Ahmaddhdch 
(SeeYol. Y.p. 197.) 

[Text, vol. i. p. 174.] When Mirza ^Askari retired from 
Ahmadabad, Sultan Bahadur was full of misgiving and anxiety, 
but this gave him courage. He pursued the retreating forces, 
and on coming up with them, Yadgar Nasir Mirza, who was in 
command of the rear-guard, ’-turned upon him. A sharp fight 
ensued, in which many of Bahadur’s advanced force were killed 
or taken prisoners. Sultan Bahadur then stopped at Mahmud- 
abS.d, and the Mirza rejoined his army, Mirza ’Askari had 
given up all idea of fighting, and continued his march. He lost 
a good many men in crossing the Mahindari, whither Sultdn 
Bahadur followed him. 


Mirzd Ashari at Chdmpanir* 

(See Yol. Y. p. 198.) 

[Text, vol. i. p. 175.] When the Mirzas arived at Ohampa- 
nir, Tardi Beg Khan received them hospitably, and then retired 
to his own abode. Next day the Mirzas, with evil designs, sent 
a message to him, representing the distressed condition of them- 
selves and their army, and asking him to give them some money 
out of the treasures of the fort. This would enable them to 
turn and face the enemy, and to communicate with (Huinajiin 
at) Mandu, which a messenger might do in six days. Tarcli Beg 
did not accede to their request. The Mirzas then resolved to 
seize him, to take possession of all the treasures, and to proclaim 
Mirzd ’Askari king. They would then endeavour to make terms 
with Sultan Bahadur, and if unsuccessful, they would march 
towards Agra, which had been left unprotected by Humayun, 
because he preferred the climate of Malwa. Tardi Beg came 
out of the fort to wait upon the Mirzas; but on his way he 
received information of their designs, and hastened back into the 
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fort. He then sent to tell the Mirzas that they must not stay 
there, and they replied that they were going, and wished him to 
come and say farewell. But he knew their object, and sent a 
suitable answer. Next morning Tardi Beg fired a gun (to show 
that he was ready to fight), and the Mirzds marched off by way 
of Ghat-Karji, in execution of their wild plan against iligra. 
Whilst they remained at Ohdmpam'r, Sultan Bahadur did not 
cross the Mahindari, which is about fifteen kos distant. But 
when he heard of tlieir march towards i^gra, and of the foolish 
scheme thej^^ had formed, he crossed the river, and advanced 
against Charapanir. Notwithstanding the strength of the fort, 
and its abundance of munitions, Tardi Beg evacuated the fortress, 
and went to Humayiin at Maiidu, where he informed him of all 
the Mirzas’ evil designs. 

Rebellion of Muhammad Sultan Mirnd and Ulugh Mind, 

(See YoL Y. p. 198.) 

[Text, voL i. p. 176.] One of the disgraceful proceedings 
which recalled Humayun to A^gra was the rebellion of Sultan 
Mirza and Ulugh Mirza his son. It has already been related 
how they before rebelled, and how an order was given to deprive 
them of sight. But tlie party entrusted with this order did not 
execute it, and they escaped. They now again commenced their 
rebellious proceedings, and after attacking Bilgrdm, they w^ent to 
Kanauj, which was held by the sons of Khusru Kokaltash, 
These men suiTendered, and ’were I’eplaced in charge of Kanauj. 
Mirza Hindal, who was in Algra, went out against them, and 
crossing the Ganges near Bilgram, the armies met, and a battle 
ensued, in which the rebels were defeated. Hindal pursued, and 
overtook tliem at Oudh, where Ulugh Beg and his sons were 
assembled and ready to fight again. The news of the Emperor’s 
return from Gujarat to Agra now arrived, and the rebels fought 
once more, and were defeated, Hindal then returned victorious 
to Agra. 
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Death of Sultdn Bahadur. ^ 
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' ^ ^-fBihty^^aumdf/kt^s march to BengaL 
(Sec YoL Y. p. 199.) 

[Text, voL i. p. 184.] When the Emperor arrived at Patna, 
part of his army having come by water, part by land, his 
eouiivsellors advised him to delay his campaign till after the rainy 
season. ^ Bat the King of Bengal urged expedition, and 
Hniiiaj’ lin complied. When he arrived at Bhagalpiir, he divided 
his army, and sent Mirza Hiiid^l, with 5000 men, over the river 
to march on that side. On reaching Munglr, Humayun found 
that Sher Khan had left his son Jalal Khan, afterwards Salini 
Khan (Shah), with Khawass Khan, and ^ ^ with 15,000 men, 
in charge of the town of Oarhi, which is the gate of Bengal, 
and had himself gone to Jharkand.^ * ^ When the Imperial 
army reached Garhi, Jalal Khan, disregarding his father’s com- 
mands, came out and attacked them, ^ and defeated them, * ^ 
Humayun then hastened forward, and the Afghans abandoned 
the place and fled. 


[Text, voL 1 . p. 186.] [While Humayun w^as at Gaur] Sher 
Khan seized the opportunity to increase his power. He besieged 
Benares, and in a short time got possession of the place, and 
killed the governor, Mir Fazali, From thence he marched 
against Jaunpur, which was held by Baba Beg Jalair, father of 
Shaham Khdn, wlio had been appointed after the death of Hindu 
Beg. He set the defences of the place in order, and was joined 
from Oiidh by Yusuf Beg, son of Ibrahim Beg, who was on the 
march to BengaL Yusuf Beg scoured the neighbourhood with 
his patrols, and was eager for the fray. Jalal Khan, hearing of 
this, made a rapid march with 2000 men. When Yusuf Beg 
came in sight of this force, he at once prepared for battle. He 
was strongly dissuaded by his officers, on account of the great 


^ Called Chahdr?can(^ in tlie text. 
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disparity of the two fbrcos, but iie would not listoin After 
fighting bravely, he was killed, and next day the enemy invested 
Jaunpur* Baba Beg Jalair exerted himself strenuously in its 
defence, and wrote to the nw^&s and the aini}% as well as to the 

Emperor, to inform them of his position. 

Sher Shah occupies Bengal 
(See Yol. Y. p. 204.) 

[Text, vol. i. p. 194.] [After the battle of Chauiisa], Sher 
Khan resolved upon getting possession of Bengal, and Biarched 
as far as the frontier of Bihar. There he stopped, and sent his 
son Jalal Khan with a detachment on this expedition. In a 
short time he met Jahdngir Euli Beg,^ and the latter fought 
bravely; But the decrees of fate were against him, and the 
amirs of Bengal did not show proper spirit in opposing the 
rebels. Fond of their ease, they rendered no support to 
Jahangir Kuli. Unable to succeed in the field, Jahangir KuH 
sought refuge with the zaminddrs^ and he and many of his 
followers were killed. At ease as to Bengal, Sher Khan ad- 
vanced, and got possession of Jaunpur. He then sent his 
younger son Kutb Khdn against Ealpi and Etawa. 

Humdyuns bridge over the Ganges. 

(See Yol. lY., and Yol. Y. p. 205.) 

[Text, vol. i, p. 198.] When Humayim reached Bbojpur, he 
found Sher Ehan encamped with a large army on the other side 
of the Ganges. The Emperor ordered a bridge to be thrown over, 
and it was soon constructed at the feiTy of Bhojpv ' The 
Afghans brought up the elephant Gard-baz, which they had taken 
at the battle of Ohaunsa, to destroy the bridge, and the elephant 
pressed against the head of the bridge and brought it down. ^ ^ 
It was now thought advisable to march alojig the bank of the 
river to Eanauj. 

1 Governor of Bengal, appointed by Humdy dn. 
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Reign of the Empeeoe Akbae. 

^ Famine) 

(See YoL Y. p. 247.) 

' ’’ ^ year of the reign of 

Akbar), there was a great scarcity in HindustAn. In some dis- 
tricts, and espeeialiy in the province of DeliH, it reached a most 
alarming height. If men could find money, they could not get 
sight of corn. Men were driven to the extremity of eating each 
other, and some formed themselves into parties to carry off 
lone individuals for their food^ 

DeBtriictmi of Hlmus family. — Alroar and Ajmir. 

(See Yol. Y. p. 253.) 

[Text, vol. ii, p. 56.] Akbar was now informed that HAji 
Khtin, a glmldm of Slier Khan Afghan [Sher ShAh], a brave 
and able general, was setting up pretensions to rule in Alwar, 
and that HimiVs father and wife, and all his property and wealth, 
were in that country. So the Emperor sent Nasiru-l Mulk [Pir 
Muhammad Sarwani] with a select force to attack him. Hdji 
Khan, in dread of the Imperial army, fled before it arrived. Alwar 
and all the territory of Mewat thus came into the Imperial power. 
The fugitives proceeded to Dewati-majari, a strong place, which 
was Himms family home. Much resistance and fighting followed, 
Hiniu s fiither was taken alive, and brought before Nasiru-l Mulk, 
who tried to convert him to the faith ; but the old man said, 
For eighty years I have worshipped Clod in the way of my own 
relicytr huw can I now forsake my faith? Shall I, through 
fear m embrace your religion without understanding it ? 

*Mtuilana Pir Muhammad treated Ms question as unheard, but 
gave ilim an answer with the tongue of the sword. He then 
returned with much spoil and fifty elephants to the Emperor. 
Il&jl Ih&n, when he left Alwar, proceeded to’ Ajmir, deeming 
that a secure refuge for his family, and prepared his soldiers tor 
battle.' - The who was,, a great mmmMr, wm the 3on ot 
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that' rind who had acted iaiproperly towards tlie iate Emperor 
Huniayun, and had suffered defeat at his liaiids. Haji Kliaii 
made demands upon him, and grievously troubled him, so that 
a battle was fought between them in the vicinity of Ajmir. liaji 
Klidii and Muzaffar Khan Sarwarn, his exhibited conspicu- 
ous gallantry in the fight, and the Rana, who was too confident 
in the number of his forces, was defeated. Ilaji Khan then took 
possession of Ajmir and Kagor and all those parts. Wlieu this 
success of Haji Khan'’s was reported to the Emperor, ho appointed 
Saiyid Muhammad Kasirn Klian Naishapiiri and ^ ^ to ruareli 
against him. * * * Intelligence wnis now brought that Haji Khan 
was so strong as to offer resistance to the forces sent against 
him ; so the Emperor determined to proceed to Hisar, and to send 
reinforcements from thence. After visiting the tomb of his father ■. 
at Sirliind, he proceeded to Hisar, accompanied by Bairam Khan, 

* ^ ^ When intelligence of this reached Hfiji Khan, his forces ' 
dispersed. Every man went to his own place, and Haji Khan ! 
himself hastened to Gujarat. Muhammad Kasim Khan %vas sent 
by the Emperor to take charge of Ajmir. Saiyid Muhammad 
Barha and Shah Kuli Khan Mahram were sent out witii a force 
to capture Jitasaran, and they killed a great many Rajputs, and 
made themselves masters of the fort. 

SecooS’I) Year of the Reigx. 

Death of 'AdalL 

(See Yol. lY. p. 508 .) 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 72.] The son of Muhammad Kii4n, ruler of ■ 
Bengal, Sadar Khan^ byname, but who had assumed th^Ttitlo 
of Jalalu-d din, resolved to take his revenge on Mibari^ Khan 
('Adah) for having caused the death of his father on the field of 
battle. He accordingly marched against Miibariz Khan, and 
overthrew and slew him in a great battle. He had reigned four 
years and some days. 


i Sic — >**KM2r KMa’* was the real aame. 
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Thied Year of the Reign 


Adham Khan at Hathkard, 

(See Yol. Y. p. 256.) 

[Text, voh ii. p. 97.] Among tbe transactions of this year 
was the appointment of Adham Khan with a body of men against 
Hathkant,^ which was the strongest place in the neighbourhood 
of Agra, The zcmimddrs of this place were Bhadauriyas^ and 
others, and were remarkable for their numbers and courage. They 
were continually in rebellion against the KingvS of Hindustan. 
Bairam Khan, having a rooted mistrust of Adham Khan, re- 
solved to confer Hathkant upon him in jd^ir $ thus at once 
removing him from Court, and providing for the chastisement of 
the malcontents of that neighbourhood. 


Fourth Year of the Reign. 

Fall of Balrdm Khan, 

(See Yol. Y. p. 261. ) 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 112.] Bairam Khan had been appointed by 
Hum^yuii tutor of his son Akbai*, and the youth had often 
addressed him, as noble youths are accustomed to address their 
seniors, by the name ^‘Baba.'' The Emperor was now mindful 
of the fact, and overlooked in consequence many of Bairam's 
unseemly actions. * ^ But at length Bairamls proceedings went 
beyond all endurance, and he formed some sinister designs in 
conspiracy with evil-minded flatterers like Wali Beg Zu-1 Kadr 
and Shaikh Gadai Kambu. When the Emperor became ac- 
quainted with the evil designs of these conspirators, he communi- 
cated them, before they could be carried into execution, to some 
of his devoted and intelligent advisers, such as Maham Anka, 
remarkable for her intelligence, judgment, and sincerity, to Adham 
Khan, Mirza Sharfu-d din Husain, and some others. ^ * The 
Emperor crossed over to Bayana on a hunting excursion, and 

1 On the left hank of the Chamhal. — See Glossary, vol. i, p. 86 j voL ii. p. 26. 

2 lb., voi. iL p. 25. 
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Mdham i^nka then made knom the facts to Shahabu-d cliix 
Ahmad Khaiij the governor of DeliH, a man distinguished for 
his judgment, shrewdness, and fidelity. * The first person 
of distinction who deserted Bairam Khan was Kiya Khan Gang, 
an old and faithful servant of the throne. After that others fell 
off, one by one and' two by two, and proceeded to Oourfc.' (Maharri 
Alika, in accord with Shaliabu-d din Ahmad Klian, commu- 
nicated all important matters to His Alajesty, and became re- 
sponsible for the discharge of the duties of the iniiiisler^^ * * * 
As a political expedient, and for the public discharge of business, 
Maham Anka recommended Bahadur Khan, brother of ^AH Kiili 
Khan, for the exalted office of minister, and His Majesty ap- 
pointed him. ^ * But although he received Etawa in jagir, and 
bore the name of minister, the real duties were discharged by 
Maham Anka. 

Fifth Teak oe the Eeigx. 

Character of Bairam Khan. 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 164,] Bairam’s natural character was good 
and amiable. But through bad company, tliat worst misfortune 
of man, his natural good qualities were overclouded, aiu! arrogance 
was fostered by flattery. Every one who looks with complacency 
on his own merits and deserts opens his heart to tlie wiles of 
sycophants. 


Sixth Yeae of the Eeigx, 


Adliam Khan. 

(See Yal. Y, p. 271.) 

[Text, Yol. iL p. 181*] The folly and wilfuliiess of Adliaim 
Klidn were well known. His mother, Mdliani Anka, had charge 
of the royal harem, and he now conspired with some of liis 
mother’s servants' to carry off two of the beauties of Biz Bali 4- 
dur, who had lately been presented to the Emperor. When every 
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one was engaged in preparing for the march, and little heed was 
paid to what was going on, the abduction was effected. When 
this disgraceful action was made known to the Emperor, he sent 
two fast riders after the fugitites, who exerted themselves so well 
that they overtook them, and brought them back. Mdham Aika, 
lest these two women >should be brought into the presence of the 
Emperor, and expose her conduct and the villany of her son, had 
the two poor innocent girls put to death, for dead people tell no 
tales. His Majesty had not yet torn the veil from his eyes, so 
he passed over this heinous crime. 


Seventh Yeak of the Eeign. 


Prkoners of Ylar not to be made Slaves, . 

[Text, vol. ii. p. 202.] One of the gracious acts of His Majesty 
in this (seventh) year of his reign was the prohibition against 
making slaves of prisoners taken in war. It had been the custom 
of the royal troops, in their victorious campaigns in India, to 
forcibly sell or keep in slavery the wives, children, and dependents 
of the natives. But His Majesty, actuated by his religious, pru- 
dent, and kindly feelings, now issued an order that no soldier of 
the royal army should act in this manner; for although evil- 
disposed men might follow senseless courses, and taking up arms 
against the Emperor might suffer defeat, the children and people 
belonging to them were to be secure from all molestation from 
the royal troops, and no one, small or great, was to be made a 
slave. All were to be free to go as they pleased to their own 
houses or to the houses of their relatives ; for although the re- 
pression and destruction of insolent opponents and the chastise- 
ment and coercion of rebels are among the duties of the ruling 
power, and are approved by lawyers and men of justice, still 
the punishment of their innocent wives and children is a trans- 
gression of the law. For if the husband pursues an evil course, 
what fault is it of the wife ? and if the father rebels, how can the 
children be blamed P 
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Murder of Shamsu-d din Muhammad Atka by Adham Khan, 
(SeeToLV.p.277.) 

[Text, vol ii. p. 218.] Adliam Khan, the youngest son of 
that pattern of chastity Mahani Aiika, who had neither a well- 
ordered mind nor a good temper, in the rashness of youth and 
intoxication of prosperity, was very envious of Shainsu~d din 
Atka Khan. The Khan-khanan Mun’im Khan was also under 
the influence of the same feeling, and exhibited it constantly in 
ways that no one of lower dignity could have done. He irritated 
and excited Adliam Khan, until at last, on the 12th Ramazan, 
a great outrage was committed. Mun’im Khan, Atka Khan, 
Shahabu-d din Ahmad Khan, and other nobles, were sitting in 
the royal audience chamber engaged in business of state. Adham 
Khan came violently in wnth a party of ruffians more violent than 
himself. Those wdio were present in the court rose up, to show 
their respect, and Atka Khan also half stood up.. As soon as 
he entered, Adham Khan clapped his hand to his dagger in a 
menacing way, and faced Atka Kh4n. He then cast an angry 
look upon Khusliam Uzbek, one of his officers, and upon the 
other graceless wretches who had joined him in this outrageous 
business, as if to ask them why they hesitated. The truculent 
Khiisham Uzbek then drew liis dagger, and inflicted a terrible 
wound in the bosom of the minister. Atka Khan, in the greatest 
terror, rushed off towards the apartments of the Emperor, and 
had nearly reached them, when he received two sword cuts, and 
fell dead in the court yard of the palace. Dismay came upon all 
present, and a great outcry arose. 

The blood-stained murderer, with that demented presumption 
which marked his proceedings, now directed liis steps to the 
private apartments where His Majesty was sleeping. He 
mounted, sword in hand, to the parapet {suffah) which surrounds 
the palace on all sides about the height of a man and a half, 
and endeavoured to force his way inside, A eunuch who was near 
shut the door and locked it, and refused to open it for all the 
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menaces of the assassin. The attendants of the royal court were 
greatly to be blamed that they did not at once inflict merited 
punishment on the murderer, and put a stop to his proceedings. 
But this want of resolution was probably ordained so that the 
courage and justice of the Emperor might become manifest to ail, 
both small and great. The noise awoke him, and lie inquired 
what was the matter, but no one of the inside attendants could 
inform him. He then went out himself to ascertain the facts. 
One of the old olHcers of the palace made known what had 
happened. 

Amazed at the horrible statement, His Majesty inquired 
what it all meant, and the attendant then confirmed his words 
by pointing to the blood-stained corpse. When the Emperor 
realized the actual state of affairs, his anger blazed forth, and by 
a sudden inspiration he rushed out by another door, and not by 
that to which the assassin had fled in his vain hope. As he went 
forth, one of his attendants placed a sword in hi^iand without 
being asked for it. He took it and we.nt-'tin. On turning a 
corner of the parapet, he perceived the ungrateful culprit. Ad- 
dressing him by an opprobrious epithet,^ he asked what ho'liad 
done. The presumptuous villain then rushed forward, and seizing 
both the hands of the Emperor, besought him to inquire into and 
reflect upon the matter, and not to condemn him without investi- 
gation, The Emperor, letting go his sword, delivered himself 
from the grasp of the culprit, and endeavoured to seize his sword. 
But the wu^etched man loosed his hold of the Emperor, and en- 
deavoured to retain his sword. Relinquishing his attempt to get 
the sword, the Emperor struck him a blow in the face with his 
fist, which brought him senseless to the ground. Farhat Kliin 
and Sangram Hoshnak w^ere there present, and the Emperor 
with angry looks demanded why they stood there looking on. 
He ordered them to bind the mad-brained fellow, and they and 
some others did so. He then gave his just command for them 
to cast him down headlong from the parapet. These stupid men 

^ J3acha-i Iddahj mn oi Bit 'bitch/* 
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|.^jturn home. That wise and grief-strickeu w^rrMn respectfully 
took her departure. She then resigned herself to the divine 
decree, and passed her days in grief and sorrow. The disease 
wdth which she was afflicted increased, and forty days afterwards 
she died. His Majesty was deeply grieved at the death of this 
pattern of chastity. Her body was sent to Dehli -with all respect 
and honour, and the Emperor himself followed it for some steps. 
The nobles and officers of the state all testified their respect, and 
the Emperor ordered a splendid monument to be erected over 
her and her son. 


Eighth Year of the Ebigiv. 
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j^^Jliis tax was called karniL His Majesty^s judgment and equity 

^^iondemned this exaction, and he remitted it, although it amounted 

;0 krors of rupees. An order was accordingly issued abolishing it 

.throughout his dominions. * * Pie was pleased to say that 

although this was a tax on the vain superstitions of the multitude, 

and the devotees did not pay it except when they travelled abroad, 

still the course they adopted was their mode of worshipping the 

Almighty, and the throwing of a stumbling-block and obstacle 

in their way could never be acceptable in the sight of GrodJ 

Hioth Year of the Reiq^v. 

Bemission of the Jizya, %/ 

I^Text, yoL ii. p. 257.] One of the munificent acts of the 
Emperor at tte beginning of this the ninth year of his reign was 
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the re jnya (poll-tax upon infidels), which, in 

country so extensive as Hindustan, ^amountedto^|Jll^l^^ 

1. They were t’ 
and cast hiir,>.<//5/tW.' 
by the haYoi. y. p. 2S8.) 

[Text vol/^p® 263.] Ehwfi^ ’Abdu-1 Majid .^saf Xhdr _ 
although he was a Tdjik and a civilian, yet hy the help of th 
o-ood fortune of the Emperor, he had pcrionncd such deeds as 
would have humbled even Turks in ins presence. He now 
resolved upon attempting the concpiost of G-arha-katanka. In 
the vast territories of Hindiistdn there is a country called 
Gondwana, that is, the land inhabited by the tribe of Gonds. 

a numerous race of people, who dwell in the wilds, and 

pass most of their time in eating and drinking and the pro- 
creation of children. They are a very low race, ami are held in 
.contempt by the people of Hindustan, who look upon tliem 
as outcasts from their religion and laws. To the east of this 
country lies Eatanpur, a dependency of the country of .lintrkand 
and on the west it borders on Kaisln, belonging to the province cif 
M^lwa. The length of this district is 150 i'os. On the north lies 
Panna,i on the south the Dakhin, and the breadth is eighty 
/fos. This country is called Garlia-katanka, and it eontuius iiiiiiH 
strongholds and lofty forts. It has numerous towns and viilages, 
and veracious writers have recorded that it contains s<a*enty tluni- 
sand villages. Garha is the name of the chief city, and Katuiika 
is the name of a place* (near it), and these two jilaces have givmi 
their names to the whole country. The seat of government was 
the fort of Ohaurigarh. 

In former times there was no one supreme ruler, but the 
country was ruled by several vnjw^ and and at tlio ptesent 
time, when, by the will of fortune, it no longer belongs to this 

1 This name is ■written “ Patta” both in the print and in the MS., hut tlie deacrip- 
tion given applies to Panna. Shaikh Illah-dkd also writes it " Pattah ” in his 

Ahhar-^ndma. 
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ice,'t&i|^^leveral rajas, such as Pi,aj4 GraSha;;'t^jUf h"” ■ The 
+i-'i=i country are chiefly infantry, the horsemen 
beir-i comfort her with kind and gehCicient of the Muhammadan 
power in njccrrariWwpA&^-ai’iU*^^^ -i-^'iee the fortresses 

of this country or to annex the tefriiska, gave hei 

At tlie time when Asaf Khan received theyajoff Karra, and 
•omplished the con(}uest of Panna, the government of this 
rntry was in the hands of Rani Durgavati, commonly known 
as ‘=the Rani.” She was highly renowned for her courage, 
ability, and liberality, and by the exercise of these qualities 
be liad brought the whole country under her rule. The author 
lias heard from intelligent men who have been there that she 
had twenty-three thousand inhabited villages under her sway. 
Twelve thousand of these were managed by her own shikMdrs, 
and the remainder were in the possession of tributary chiefs. 
The Iicads of the various clans paid their homage to her. She 
was the daughter of a Baj4 of the tribe of Ohandel, who was 
named Salibalian, who was E4ja of Ratah and Mahoba.^ He 
married her to Dalpat, a son of Aman Das. He did not belong 
to a high tribe, but he was wealthy, and as evil times had fallen 
upon Riija Salibahan, he had consented to this alliance. 

This Aman Das rendered valuable assistance to Sultan Bahadur 
Dnjaniti in the reduction of Raisin; he had consequently been 
proiiiofed, and had received the title of Sangram Shah. He was 
the son of Arjun Dfis, son of Sukhan Das, son of G-orak Das, 
son of Kliarji. From old times there had been an ancestor in 
the house of tlio ruler of Garha holding a respectable position ; 
but Kharji, by his superior intelligence and tact, managed to 
acquire something in the way of tribute from the other chiefs of 
tiiat i.mnntrv, and raised a force amounting to a hundred horse 
and ten tiiousand foot. His son, Sukhan Das, carrying out the 
plans of hi.s father, raised his army to five hundred horse and 
sixty tiiousand foot, enlisting many Rajpdts both in his eavadry 

i Sf« nupru ¥oL IT. p* ^6^2^ note. Tlie piiat and tke MS. agree m ih.Q names as 

licrc given. ^ ' 
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and infantry. He found two clerer and able assistants, one be- 
longing to the Eliarchali tribe dwelling at Hamirpur, and the 
other belonging to the tribe of Parihar.^ Under him the govern- 
ment was carried on with great intelligence and vigour. His son 
Arjun succeeded Mm in the fortieth year (of his age). After him 
came Amaii Das, above mentioned. 

This Amaii Das was an ill-disposed crafty fellows He 
stantly opposed the will of his father, and engaged in evil 
pursuits. His father several times put him in confinement, 
and then endeavoured to bind him with eoveiiaiits and promises. 
But the graceless fellow again relapsed into his evil courses, 
and having been guilty of some disgraceful actions, he fled 
to Eaja Nar Sing Deo, grandfather of Eaja Ram Chaiidar of 
Panna. ' Raj4 Nar Sing treated him as a son, and wdieii the 
E4ja went to attend upon Sultan Sikandar Lodi, he left him 
behind with his son Parbihan, who was then a minor. There 
he acted with great intelligence. Plis father, Arjun Das, being 
dissatisfied with his ill-conducted son, appointed his son Jogi Das 
to be his heir ; but he, having regard to his elder brother’s 
rights, did not accept this position. 

Aman Das, having heard of his ftither’s intentions, made a 
rapid journey, and concealed himself in his mother’s house. 
There, with the assistance of one of the Raja’s attendants, with 
whom he had long had relations, he one night killed his father. 
The men of the place then assembled and made him prisoner, 
and sent a person to communicate the facts to his hrotkt'r. But 
the younger brotlier would not fill in with their views ; Jio 
refused to do anything against his elder brother, who stood to 
him in the position of a father, and said that as his brother 
had chosen to risk eternal perdition, how could he look him 
in the face ! All persuasion was useless, and he w^eiit off into 
the wilds. 

The two confidential friends of the father were true to duty, 
and would not recognize his succession. They sent an account 
^ See Glossary, Index, ^‘Parihar/' 
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of the occurrence to Raja Nar Singh Deo, and urged him to 
take possession of the territory. The Eaja took leave of 
Sultan Sikandar, and returned with a strong force. Anian 
Das secured himself in the mountains ; but as he could not 
hold out against the power of the Raja, he opened communica- 
tions, and said that as he had in his folly and wickedness killed 
one father, how could he then make war upon another ? When 
the Raja had overrun the territory, and left his officers in charge 
of it, Ainan Das came to meet him on his road, attended by 
only a few followers. After great display of weeping, the Rdja 
forgave him and restored his country. He kept up continual 
lamentation for his crime, and it is difficult to say whether this 
was mere hypocrisy, or whether the contrition he exhibited to 
his people was really sincere. When Aman Das died, the suc- 
cession devolved upon his sou Dalpat, who ruled seven years and 
then died. 

According to report Aman Dds, who received the name of 
Sangram, had really no son. It is said that he induced Gobind 
Das Kaclihwdha, one of his attendants, to allow his wife, who 
was pi’egnant, to be delivered in his (Aman’s) female apartments. 
If a daughter was born, it was to belong to the father; but if a 
boy, Aman Das was to acknowledge it as his own, and no one 
should know anything about it. Gobind Dds acquiesced, and a 
boy was born, who was represented to be the Raja's son. He 
received the name of Dalpat, and was married to Rani Durgavati. 
When lie died, he left a son, named Bir Narayan, only five years 
of age. With the assistance of Adhar Kayath, the Rani assumed 
the government, showing no want of courage and ability, and 
managing her foreign relations with judgment and prudence. 
She carried on some great wars against Baz Bahadur and his 
officers, and was everywhere victorious. She had as many as 
twenty thousand excellent horse soldiers, and a thousand fine 
elephants. The treasures of the Raj4s of that country came into 
her possession. She was a good shot, both with the bow and 
musket, and frequently went out hunting, when ^he used to 
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brinio: down tlie animals with her own o-un. When she heard of 
a tiger, she never rested till she had shot it. Many stories of her 
courage and daring are current in Hindiistan. But she had one 
great fault. She listened to the voice of flatterers, and being 
puffed lip with ideas of her power, she did not pay her allegiance 
to the Emperor. 

When i^saf Khan conquered the country of Panna, the Eaiii 
Diirgavatf, infatuated with the ideas of her army, her eourage, 
and her ability, took no heed of her new neighbour, r^saf Khan 
at first kept up friendly and conciliatory relations with her; but 
he sent sharp spies and shrewd merchants into her country to 
get information of the communications and ways of ingress and 
egress. When he had obtained information of the w’ealtli and 
treasures of this woman, he conceived the idea of making hinuself 
master of the country, tie began first -with ravaging the frontier 
villages, and vrent on until in the present jetiv he received the 
Imperial command to effect the conquest of Garha. 


T^velfth Year of the Reigx 


Sulaimdn Kirdm of Bengal. 

[Text, voL ii. p. 409.] While the Emperor was engaged in 
the siege of Ghitor, Sulaiman Kiraiil of Bengal again had the 
EmperoPs name recited in the Ichutha^ and made a woIf-Iike 
peace with Mun’im Khan Khan-klianaii. The facts of the 
case are as follows : — ’When Mubarix Khan, better known as 
^Adali, set up pretensions to royalty (In Bengal), Taj Khan 
Kiraiu with his brothers fled to Bihar. ■ There he pursued an 
artful and wdly course, both in the days of Muhammad Khan, 
ruler of Bengal, who had rebelled, and afterwards also in the 
days of Bahadur Khan, until the time wdien Gidali was slain 
fighting against BahMur KMn. When, after some time, the 
latter died, his brother Jaldlu-d din advanced liis claim 
to the sovereignty of Bengal and Bihar. ' Taj Khki and his 
brothers were sometimes opposed to him, sometimes in league 
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with him. He also made an artful and hypocritical friendship. 
^ with Khan-zaman. When Jal4Iu-d din died, Tdj Khan obtained 
possession of Bengal and Bihar. He shortly afterwards died, 
and his younger brother Sulaiman succeeded, and established Iiis 
authority over the two provinces. Sulaimin kept up a sort of 
frienclship with Khaii-zaman, and looking sharply after his own 
interests, he strengthened his position. Numbers of roving Af- 
ghans gathered round him, and he amassed wealth and gathered 
together many elephants. After Khan-zaman had received the 
punishment due unto his deedvS, the Emperor appointed Mun'ini 
Khan Kliau-khanaii to the government of Jaunptir. Asadu-lla 
Khan, an officer of Khan-zaman, had charge of Zaraaniya, a place 
built by Khan-zaman, and on the death of the Khan, Asadudia, 
in his stupidity, sent a person to Sulaiman, offering to surrender 
the place to him and to become his subject. But Munhm Khan 
having got information of this, sent some persons to Asadu-lla, 
who induced him to forego this determination, and to repair in 
person to Ki;ian-khanan. The Afghan army, which had come 
up with the intention of taking possession of Zamaniya, went 
back disappointed. Lodi Afghan, who was the chief minister of 
Sulaiman, and remarkable for his wisdom and intelligence, was 
on the banks of the Sone. He knew Mun'im Khan Khdn- 
khanan to be a man desirous of peace, so he entered into friendly 
relations with him, hoping thus to secure his own territories from 
the attacks of the Imperial forces. Presents and letters passed 
between them, strengthening their friendship. Meanwhile the 
Emperor was engaged in the siege of Ghitor, and Sulaiman was 
occupied in subduing tlie Kaja of Orissa and Ibrahim. 

But Sulaiman was ill at ease about Khan-khanan ^ so, while 
^ the Emperor was besieging Ghitor, he sought to establish amity 
with him, Lodi being his medium. After some correspondence, 
it was arranged that Khan-kh&nan should pay Sulaiman a 
visit, to establish friendship between the Emperor and Sulaiman, 
and to arrange for the Emperor^s name and titles being read in 
the kkutba and impressed upon the coins. Khin-khdndn deter- 
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mined to go and effect the objects in view, althougli many wise 
and sagacious persons endeavoured to dissuade him. But he paid 
no heed to them, and proceeded to Patna on his visit, attended 
by three hundred chosen men and by several of his officers and 
their attendants, numbering altogether about one thousand men. 
Lodi came to meet him, and show him proper respect. Then came 
Bayazid, eldest son of Sulaiman ; and at five l:os from Patna, 
Sulaiman himself came forth to give him a formal state recep- 
tion. Sulaiman conducted him to his own dwelling, and there 
gave him a sumptuous entertainment. The Imperial name was 
read out in the pulpit, coins were struck wifh it, and suitable 
tribute (to the Emperor) was presented. But a party of Sulaimaffs. 
turbulent adherents formed the design of seizing Khan-khanan, 
while the Emperor was engaged at Ohitor with his great nobles, 
and while there was no one left at the capital who could interfere 
with their designs upon the Ehan. When Lodi became ac- 
quainted with this conspiracy, he ^endeavoured to dlmrt them from 
their purpose']. Sulaiman assented to his views, but the fierce 
Afghans would not listen to his words. Elian-khaiian got in- 
formation of the plot, and, with the advice of Lodi, he got away 
from his camp by a clever stratagem, and galloped off, attended 
by a small well-mounted escort. He was a long way oft’ before the 
Afghans were aware of his escape ; and as they had failed in their 
purpose, they affected to maintain a friendly feeling, Bayazid 
and Lodi hastened after the Ehan, and, after showing him great 
honour and respect, they returned. Ehan-khanan crossed the 
Ganges, and after two or three stages, he received the despatch 
of the conquest of Chitor^ 

Sulaiman now returned re-assured to Bengal, and devoted his 
attention to his own affairs. He treacherously seized upon the 
country of Orissa, in which the temple of Jagannath is situated, 
and perfidiously killed the Baja. Ibrahim [Sultan of Delili],^ 
who was not quite right in his mind, and was soured by his fall 
from his lofty position, had taken refuge with the Raja of Orissa, 

^ See YoL T. p. 245, 
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and still dreamed of sovereignty. Sulaimdn, by promises and. 
oaths, got Ibrahim into his clutches, and then sent him to the 
next world. 


^Seventeenth Yeae of the Beign. 

Battle of SarndL 

(See Yoi. y, p. 345.) 

^ Two hours before nightfall they fell in with a brahman, who 
informed them that the enemy with a large force had halted in 
the town of Sarnal, on the bank of the Sakanir, about four 
distant. On receiving this information, the Emperor held a 
council, and Jalal Ehan urged that, as their own forces had not 
come up, and the enemy was in great strength, it was inexpedient 
to fight by clay : they should either w^ait for reinforcements, or 
fall upon the enemy by night. But this sensible and prudent 
counsel did not please the Emperor, who said it was unworthy 
of brave warriors, and that it was advisable to make a dashing 
attack at once. “ Let each one of us,’’ said he, single out his 
adversary and bring him down,” ^ ^ * Trusting in heaven, thej^ 
went on their course, till they came in sight of Sarnal His 
Majesty went on a little in advance, to the bank of the Mahindari,*^ 
to arrange his men. He gave orders for them to buckle on their 
armour ; and when he thus prepared for the assault, he had not 
with him more than forty men. 

Intelligence was now brought of the approach of the heads 
of his columns ; but he was so angry at their tai'diness, that he 
declared none of them should share in the honours of the 
fight. But he was informed that they had lost their way, 
and that Shahbaz Khan, who had been sent to hasten their 
arrival, had been long in reaching them. This statement ap- 
peased his anger. Among the chiefs of the army who now 
came up and joined him were Khan-i ’Alam, Saiyid Mahmud 

^ The text of this and the two following Extracts is wanting in the Lucknow 
edition. 

2 The Mahindari is the Mahi (see Yol, Y. p. 435.) 
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KuH Khan Mahraiti, 
, Bhupat, Salim 
, and some others, 
men. As thej 
requested that he might be 
His Majesty said that he had 
that day they must all fight heartily 
But Man Smgh earnestly entreated that, in order to 
. > might be allowed to push on a few paces 

1 permission, and with a few brave men 

- -.j companions followed, 

river safely at a ford. 

—J previously entered the town of 
approaching force, and 
crossed the river, he told his 
that the Emperor was there present. 

man led his forces out of the town to 
up a position. When the Em- 
^ come out of the river, they were scattered and 
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“ encountered by a party 
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Kunwar Mdn Singh, Bdbd Khan Kakshdl, 
Khan Kdkar, Bhuj Hdji, Tdsuf Khdn. 

The whole force now amounted to about 200 
were crossing the river, Man Singh 
appointed to the advanced force, 
no array to divide, but on 
togetlier. T 

show his devotion, he I ' 
in front. He received p" 
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of the enemy he had encountered. The ground was rugged, and 
so covered with thorn hedges, that two horsemen could not pro- 
ceed abreast. His Majesty still pressed on slowly, and was 
supported by Eaja Bhagwant Das. Three of the enemy now 
attacked them. One menaced Bhagwant DAs with his javelin ; 
but the Eaja stood up in his stirrups, and avoiding the weapon, 
he struck his adversary so fiercely with liis spear that lie was 
glad to retreat. The other two attacked the Emperor, and a 
formidable hedge prevented Khan-i ’iLlarn and others from 
rendering any assistance ; but the Emperor dashed from the 
hedge upon his adversaries so fiercely that they turned and fled. 
Ibrahim Husain, who was fighting manfully, finding liimself 
defeated, turned and fled. The royal troops pursued and cut 
down manv of the fugitives. 




AJairs of Bengal. 

^ oil ’) 

(When the death of Sulaiman Kirani became known, Khan- 
khanan Muifim Khdn marched from the fort of Chunar against 
the province of Bihar. Sikandar Uzkek died about the same 
time. Khaii-khanan then sent Tangri KuU with a force afrainst 
Hajipur, and Talibi with another detachment against Patna. 
Gujar, unable to resist, sent presents and propositions of submis- 
sion. He offered to enter the Imperial service, and to assist in 
the conquest of Bengal, upon condition of receiving Gorakpur 
for the support of himself and family, and of the province of 
Bihar being allotted mjdgir to the Imperial nobles ; or thf^he 
of Hajipur and Bihar should, he ^as^ned to iiiin fqr.ihxit 

year, he being responsible to the Imperial trqaaury.Jbr 4Jie 

revenue^ and that iii the next year he jhguld receive a jdgir 
iii^Bengal. Mun'irn Ivlian aecepted this proposition, and was 
about to make Gorakpur over to him, when Lodi, whose craft 
appeared in all the matters of that country, conspired with 
Hashim Elian, and upset the arrangement. Gujai’, finding that 
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forward a strong force against Datid, he himself following more 
leisurely. ^ ^ Lodi was greatly elated with the capture of 
Zamaniya, and he sent 5000 or 6000 men across the Ganges, 
under the command of Tiisuf Muhammad, who had escaped 
from Gorakpiir and joined the Afghans. After he had crossed 
the Ganges, Mirza Husain Khan and Raja Gajpati attacked 
and defeated him, inflicting heavy loss. Muhammad Kuli 
Khan Birlas and other amirs joined the victors, with consider- 
able reinforcements, at Ghazipur. Khan-khdnan also arrived 
with a strong force, Lodi threw up fortifications between the 
rivers Sah (Sye) and Ganges, and there held his ground. Com- 
bats took place every day between the bold spirits of the two 
armies. But although the Imperial forces maintained a bold 
attitude, they ^vere inferior in men, elephants, and guns. The 
Emperor was at the time engaged in the siege of Surat: so 
Mun’im Khan olfered terms of peace,* but Lodi haughtily re- 
jected them. The amirs in the royal army were in a depressed 
condition, and were neither inclined to fight nor retire. But 
the Imperial good fortune attended them, and Lodi accepted 
terms of peace and withdrew. 

The reason of this was, that when Daiid came to Mongir 
from Bengal, he made away with Yiisuf, the son of Taj, and 
nephew to himself, in the apprehension that Lodi might support 
him. Lodi had been an old servant of Taj, and he had given 
his own daughter in marriage to Yiisuf^ but his intercessions 
for him were of no avail. When Lodi became acquainted with 
the fact, he deserted Daiid, and joined Mim’im Kh&n, sending 
suitable tribute to the Emperor. Baud, on ascertaining this 
defection, fell back, and shut himself up in the fort of Garhi, 
where he scattered the treasure of his father among his soldiers, 
Jalal Khan, Saiyid Huri, and Kala Pahar, whose name was 
Eaju, now separated from Lodi, and divisions arose in Lodfs 
forces. Lodi was thereby compelled to abandon his design of 
attacking Baud, and to take refuge in the fort of Rohtas. He 
wrote from thence to assure Munhm Khdn of his fidelity to the 
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Emiieror, and calling for his support. The Khan 
and looked anxiously for the return of the Emperor 

Christians at Surat. 

(See Vol. T. p. S5I.)' 
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raeet him, and received with proper submission the royal robe 
which had been sent to him. He conducted M&n Singh to his 
own abode, and there entertained him. Some treacherous de- 
signs entered the mind of the Eana, but he was dissuaded from 
them by his well-wishers, and Man Singh went his way in peace. 

Muzaffat Kkdn. 

(See YoL Y. p. 370.) 

[Text, voL iii. p. 8.] Muzaflfar Khdn arrived to attend upon 
His Majesty, and was raised to the dignity of minister. An 
order had been sent from Gujarat, directing him to quit the 
place he might be in, and to repair at once to the Eoyal presence. 
He accordingly hastened from Sarangptir to the capital, and then 
was installed in office. ^ ^ ^ ^ But in a short time he became 
proud, conceited, and self-wdlled, so that he looked upon his 
position as due to his own merit, not to the favour of the 
Emperor. After a time, when the matter of the ddgh (horse- 
branding) came under consideration, he was too puffed up in 
his own conceit to inquire into the matter, but talked foolishly 
about it. * ^ ^ ^ [When the Emperor was about to embark on 
his campaign against Patna], he offered the command of the 
camp of the Imperial household to Muzaffar Khan; but he 
further increased the displeasure of the Emperor by making 
improper objections to his acceptance of this duty. 

J Nineteenth Year of the Reign. 

Capture of Hdjipur. 

(See Yol. YTpTsrfr) 

[Text, Yol. iii. p. 75.] Khan-i ^Alam procured a number of 
experienced pilots, and embarking in boats on the evening of the 
24th Amurdad, the pilots conducted the force across the river 
so cleverly that the enemy knew nothing of it. Then they 
ascended the small stream which parts from the Ganges and 
flows past Hajxpur. The enemy, greatly astonished at the 
sight, opened a furious fire of cannon and musketry, and the 
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assailants were on the point of being defeated. A number of 
which the Emperor had near him were now sent to their 
support. The enemy endeavoured to stop them, but they were 
unable to mahe way against the stream, and failed in the attempt. 
The royal boats then proceeded to Hajiptir bj?- the river Gandak. 
They were met with a very heavy fire, but could not be stopped, 
and disembarking they made an assault upon the place. It 
was captured after some severe fighting. Some rascals set the 
town on fire, and began to plunder; but the forts were taken 
possession of by the royal forces. 

^ Gar M and Tdnda. 

(SeeYol.Y.p.3810 

[Text, yo L iit. p. 8 4.1 GarM is the gate of Bengal. On one side 
of it is a lofty mountain, very diflScult of ascent, even for a man 
on foot, how then can a horseman get up it ? On the other side 
several rivers join the Ganges. In the midst a strong fortress had 
been built by the rulers of the country. A council of war was 
held as to the way of attacking it, and it was resolved that some 
way of access must be sought. The zamznddrs of the neighbour- 
hood said that there was a secret way through the country of 
the Teli Raja, which, though impracticable for beasts of burden, 
might be surmounted by active and intelligent horsemen. ^ ^ * 
Majnun Khan was sent at the head of a brave and resolute 
detachment by this route. Kiya Khdn Gang was directed to 
proceed towards Garhi with a party of friendly ^ammddf^ The 
rest of the army was about to march, when the sight of the 
Imperial forces completely overawed the enemy. The leading 
forces of Kh^n-klianan made them waver; but when Kiyd 
Kh^n^s force appeared, they were filled with consternation, and 
took to flight. A place thus strong, by the help of God, fell 
without a struggle [ * ^ * 

On the 23rd Mihr the Emperor reached Iskandarpur, near to 
Manikpur, where he received a despatch from Khan-khanan, 
announcing that DMd bad fled, and that the Imperial troops 
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■j. 1 Wlupn Garlii feW, Daud, 

^abk to cobteod ^ 1 t 

before tliem. At ianda tne ^ Ari«sa- the other 

b.a»ehes. On. Sows toward. f Ohittagiow, 

is the central point of Bengal. 

v'' Twentieth Yeas of the Eeign. 

Bevolt in Bengal. 

(SeeVoLV. p. 390 .) 

“rr»r:f‘cS:s^dS :t t»k .... ..d tb. 

;nb“ 

honoured P"“ 4],^ KUishib, not .llowing 

territory of Shora-gha , ^ , ,,j,.^j^ Xho Khto-khSnSn 

them “°* “fthont entering Tind., proeeeded at 
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•« the other eld. of t»..^ « , ,,,,, and 

into two 4,^, „b,n the enemy took the 

rrrid. Iadn-kh^.d^t;>»^-““^^^ 
-:4t:-h”i;t:e::rrnd“rermp.r.^ 

J Warlike operations in Bihar. 

( 3 eeVol.T.p;_m) 

rrr f eirnl lii o 109 been already Stated that wlien 

ratna, he deemed it on- 
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tieclient to send Mnzattar Jinan to - 

kl an in *e siege of Rolitds, without allowing him the honour of 
S nte^iow. The Khto was for some time stunned w.th Ins 
but he at length listened to the prudent counsels o 
Khu4ja Slramsu-d din Kh4fi, and bringing out some of Ins 
hoards, he busied himself in equipping his forces. He soon 
obtained possession of Jdndh and Sahsardm, 
quonco of the Emperor's having been so tally occupied, E ■ 
I„n ..sisned in jig^ t« »ny one. H. t.-aind and 
f„r« oartfully, and TatPat HI'S”. ’“I* ‘'’® 
i„„st«d Eol.tk he showed himself fally ready for ..rnoe, and 
soon nroTod his smlonr. Bahidur. the son of Haihat 
n sortie from the fortress. He was opposed by Braaffar Khan, 
who drove him back with a considerable loss of munitions and 
elephants. The mirs proceeded to invest the fortress, an le, 
liin-melf to Farhat Ehdn, exhibited great diligence. 
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Khan Mutanabbi ont of Ibrahimpur, and Daryd Khan from the 
town of Jasarkaiiur to Jharkand. 

{^Vhen lie had thus restored order, the officers of Mun^im 
Khiin were moved with envy against him, and sent him away. 
As he had mjcigir on wliicli to support his followers, he retired! 
with Khiidadad Birlas and Khwaja Shamsii-d din to Jundli aiid[ 
Sahsaran^ As he was on his way thither, intelligence reached 
him that those two places had been occupied by forces from 
Eolitas. So ho continued his march, and by valour and good 
management cleared those two places of the enemy. He had 
no sooner done this than new disturbances broke out in Bihar. 
Disregarding the ungrateful behaviour of the Bihar officials, he 
once more intervened, and rendered good service. 

The circumstances of the case were these. Muifim Khan 
Ilhaii-khanan had left ^Arab Bahadur in Mahir, which is a 
fort between Bihar and Jharkand. Ghazi and Haji, two 
brothers, came with a party of turbulent Afghdns from Jharkand, 
and seized the place. ^lany of the garrison were put to the 
sword; but ’Arab Bahadur made his escape, and, hastening to 
the ^?;jij ^Qf the province, they gathered their forces, and marched 
to repress this outbreak. The Afghans retired to the fastnesses 
of the* mountains and defied them. The amirs went afte r them, 
and at Icngfcli found themselves unable either to advance or 
retire. A party of nearly 300 Rajputs, in the service of Raja 
Bhagwant Das, bravely advanced, but were defeated, and lost 
nearly 100 of their number.^ They now sent to solicit aid from 
Muzaffixr Khan, who soon joined them with his victorious 
followers. 

A letter at this time arrived from Klian-'khanan, which made 
them hesitate in their movements. It brought the information 
that Junaid was hastening by way of Jharkand to Bihar, and 
urged the necessity of overpowering him before he could obtain 
reinforcements. Muzaffar Khan took a bold view of the matter, 
and resolved that the proper course was to crush the rebel 
Afghans before Junaid could join them. There was no knowing 
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whether Junaid would reach the neighbourhood in less than ten 
days, and it was to be hoped that the enemy before them iniglit 
be routed in one day, after which the Imperial forces -would be 
in a better condition to meet the intruder. It was accordingly 
determined that a detachment should proceed with all speed and 
caution, and get close in to the I'ear of the enemy, while the 
main force prepared for battle in front. Muzaffar Khan com- 
manded the centre, Farhat Khan the right, and ^ ^ ^ Khwaja 
Sharnsu-d din was placed in command of the force which was 
to gain the enemy'’s rear. 

The enemy was posted on a hill, full of conadeoce in their 
numbers, and in the strength of their position. When they 
found themseh-es suddenly threatened both in front and rear, 
they were seized with dismay and fled. The Imperial troops 
achieved a victory, and secured much spoil. They followed in 
pursuit until they reached a hill near Eampur, in Jharkand, 
where the enemy made a stand. * ^ Muzaffar Khan made his 
dispositions in front, and Khw4ja Shamsu-d din, as before, got 
to the rear of the enemy, and attacked bravely. Husain Khan 
and * ^ several leaders of the enemy having fallen, the rebels 
fled, and the Imperial troops gained a decisive victory. After 
returning thanks for their success, they withdrew, and repaired to 
their respective cantonments,. 

The news of this victory arrested Junaid for a time in his 
contemplated 4ttack upon Bilidr. But a few days afterwards he 
found the means of reaching Nuzhatabad in that province, and 
there raised a revolt, amirs of the province withdrew into 
Patna, and in their distress again applied to Muzaffar Khdn 
for help. He accordingly moved to their assistance. On his 
inarch, he was met by letters from the Emperor, acknowledging 
and eulogizing his services, and conferring upon him the jdffir of 
Hdji'pur previously held by Muhammad EuH Ehdn Birlds. This 
stimulated him to further exertions. He effected a junction with 
the other amirs, ^ began operations against the iusurgentsiN 
He erected a bridge by which he passed over the Punpan riverT 
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But instructions now arrived from Khan-kMnan, directing 
caution in attacking Junaid, as lie himself intended to march 
against him. The amirs concurred in this policy of procrastina- 
tion, and although Muzaffar Khdn advised a bolder course, his 
counsels were of no avail. He was adverse to remaining quiet 
or retreating, and was about to attack Junaid, when great alarm 
was raised by disturbances which had broken out at Hajiptir, 
and he was obliged to repair thither. 

Taj Khan Panwar and others had attacked Mir Mahmud 
Shaukiti, who held Hajipur for Muzaffar Khan, and had killed 
him and about a hundred of his people. So Muzaffar Khan was 
constrained to relinquish his designs against Junaid, and he 
proceeded with Khudadad Birlas and others to Hajipur. Not- 
withstanding the numbers of his opponents, he determined to 
attack them. As a direct advance against them w^as imprac- 
ticable, he crossed the Ganges, and came to the town of Sawanih, 
between which place and Hajipur the river Gandak runs with a 
strong current. The Afghans were confident in their numbers, 
and in the weakness of their foes. But Muzaffar had resolution, 
which is the key of success and of victory. He was joined by 
TJdi Karan, the zaminddr of Chaoiparan. 

While the enemy was on one side of the river, and Muzaffar 
was on the other, seeking some way of getting over, the zamin- 
ddr suggested a way of accomplishing this difficult operation. 
He said that higher up the river his people had some strong 
boats, in which the troops might be conveyed over. ^ * Three 
hundred men under Kasim ^AK Sistani, etc., were sent over the 
river by night, attended by messengers, who were to bring intelli- 
gence of the passage having been safely effected. When the 
information was brought that this detachment had crossed over 
and were approaching the enemy, Muzaffar Khan sent some 
boats full of men over the river, under the command of Khw4ja 
Shamsu-d din and Khudaddd Birins, to attack the enemy in 
front. The Afghans received them with the fire of matchlocks, 
and showers of arrows i but in the midst of the fight, the drums 
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of the force which had been sent to their rear spread a panic 
among the Afghans, and they took flight. Many of them were 
slain. Hajipur was delirered from them, and great spoil fell into 
the hands of the Tietors, The inhabitants of Patna had w'atehed 
the proceedings with malicious interest, but refrained irom render- 
ing the rebels any assistance, though they were filled with 
disappointment. 

After acliieviiig this success, Muzaffar Kli4n received informa- 
tion that Path Khan Musazai, and some others, had assembled a 
large force of Afghans on the other side of the river Gandak, 
with the intention of raising disturbances. MuzaflFar Khan, in 
his foresight and zeal, set forth at once to oppose them. On 
reaching the river, he went with a party to reconnoitre, and 
endeavour to find a place to cross over ; for although the river is 
narrow, it is very deep. While thus engaged, he saw a party of 
the enemy's horse, about 200 in number He immediately gave 
directions to Khwaja Shamsu-d din and 'Arab Bahadur to make 
a detour, cross over the river, and attack them unawares. They 
obeyed ; but the enemy, perceiving their approach, fell back to 
obtain assistance. Muzaffar Khan then passed over the river, to 
join his advanced force. The flying enemy, being joined by re- 
inforcements, faced round and gave battle. The great numbers 
of the enemy struck terror into the Imperialists, so that they 
dispersed and fled. Many threw themselves into the river, and 
were drowned. Muzaffar Khan was about to plunge into the 
river, when Khwaja Shamsu-d din seized his bridle, and made off 
towards the mountains ; but he sent back a swift horseman to the 
camp, to try and bring up more men. The enemy pressed on in 
pursuit, but Khwaja Shamsu-d din, 'Arab Bahadur, and others, 
about fifty in all, turned round and checked their advance with 
showers of arrows^ Night was coming on, and Muzaffar Khan 
was in this strait, when the blaze of the Imperial good fortune 
shone forth. 

A report had reached the camp of Muzaffar Khan that he 
had been killed, and the men were about to hasten off, when the 
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messenger wlio had been sent back arrived and revived their 
drooping spirits. Khud&d§,d Birlas, Mihr ’AH, and about 200 
men boldly dashed across the river, and the messenger who had 
been sent for them took back the intelligence of their approach. 
The enemy, notwithstanding their success and the excess of their 
numbers, were unable'tp stand against the assault of this gallant 
band, but took to flight. Defeat was thus turned into victory, 
and great booty was won. Next day they plundered the camp 
of the Afghans, and obtained much spoil. The machinations 
of the enemy were thus defeated. Those who escaped went and 
souglit refuge with Taj Khdn Panwar. There they pursued 
their evil designs, and in the abundance of their wealth, the 
paucity of their wisdom, and the numbers of adventurers, they 
again took the offensive. 

Muzaffar Khan prudently effected his retreat across the 
Gandak, and took up a position in a spot bounded on three 
sides by the river, and on the fourth by a great swamp. There 
he busied himself in collecting men and stores. The enemy, 
emboldened by this retreat, came up and surrounded the force 
of Muzaffar Khan ; but being unable to make any impression 
upon it, they were disheartened. In the course of a few days 
Muzaffar’s men increased in numbers and recovered their spirits. 
The zaminddrs of the neighbourhood also took heart, and exerted 
themselves in furnishing things required. A bridge was then 
thrown over the river. To obviate any disaster in crossing, it 
was prudently resolved to send over by night a party of men, who 
were to make an entrenchment as a defence against the enemy, 
so that the troOps might be able to deploy when they should 
get to the other side. But no one was willing to undertake this 
duty till Khwija Shamsu-d dfn Khafi boldly volunteered for the 
perilous work. He soon crossed over, and the Afghans retreated 
before him, in the expectation that the Imperial troops, finding 
their opponents in retreat, would disperse in search of plunder, 
and afford a favourable opportunity for attacking them, Muzaffar 
Khan took all proper precautions, and sent a strong force over 
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1 'PUa Aftrlians awars of the move* 

to make the place secure. Ihe Atguans, a«cii _ _ 

ment, threw off all concealment, and moved a 

ao-aiust this advanced force. The infantry gave way, and then 

^dit caused a panic among a body of horse. T eir “ ^ 

.4 broke down^he bridge, and near 300^ men 

perished in the river. Khw&ja Shamsu-d dm, Khudadad B rla , 

Ld several other distinguished soldiers made a stand, and wi 

checked the advance of the enemy with showers ot arrows 

A third attack was made, but an arrow pierced the horse of 

Husain Khan, the commander of the enemy, and ““ 

down. The enemy then broke, and desisted from their attacks. 

No harm befel the brave Imperial soldiers. By dint of grea 

exertion the bridge was repaired, and all the army passed over. 

The Afghans then retired, and joined their main army un ei aj 

^ Muzaffar Khein followed them, and was informed by his scouts 
that a party of the rebels, in perfect ignorance of his apF«aeh, 
was seeking for a suitable position for earthworks. Muzaffar 
Khto left Khud4dS.d in command of a small force, to secure his 
camp, and marched with the design of making the enemy’s men 
prisoners. He fell suddenly upon them, and, after a short re- 
sistance, they fled precipitately. Many were killed, among 
whom was Taj Khan Panwdr, whose head had been cut off and 
brought in by H4ji Pahlawdii, without his knowing who the 
victim was. Jaldl Kh4n Ghazni, one of their bravest chiefs, 
was taken prisoner, and many others were taken or slain. A 
complete victory was gained; but although nightfall and the 
thick growing trees prevented the destruction of the rebels’ 
houses, many of the brave soldiers secured a good booty. Next 
morning the army advanced; but the enemy dispersed, and 
threw themselves into the river. Great numbers perished, but 
about 100 of the boldest succeeded in reaching the opposite 
shore. This revolt was thus entirely suppressed. 

Soon after this, Satri and Jatri,i with a party of Afghans, 
1 Karnes of two Afghans. 
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seized the opportunity to take possession of the country of 
Bakra. This is a populous district, thirty ios long and twenty 
ko8 broad, in the vicinity of Mongfr, by the river Ganges, 
When MiizafFar Khan was informed of this outbreak, he marched 
to suppress it. A sharp action followed, in which Fath Khan, 
the commander of the insurgents, and seventy-nine of his men, 
fell. Muzaflar then occupied the country. 

These successes of Muzaffar Khdn made Mun’im Khan 
Kh4n-khanan averse to his remaining in that neighbourhood, 
so he sent an order directing him to repair immediately to 
Court. * ^ ^ But while Muzaffar was chafing in vexation, 

a command arrived from the Emperor, ordering him to remain 
where he was, and carry on his work until recalled by an Imperial 
order. So he returned joyfully to Hajiptir, * * * and shortly 
afterwards the far-seeing Emperor, appreciating his services and 
merits, bestowed upon him the wide territory extending from the 
ford of Ohaunsa to Garhi. 

(jRajd Todar MaL ) 

f [ Text, vol. iil. p. 1 38.] Eajd Todar Mai now arrived at Court, 
bringing with him fifty-four elephants, which had been taken 
in Bengal, in the campaign of Takrohi. These he presented, 
and he made a report upon the state of the country. He re- 
ceived many marks of favour, and was promoted to the dignity 
of diwdn^ and to the charge of the revenue and civil affairs of 
the Empire^ He was an honest sincere man, and devoid of 
avarice. Would that he had been free from hatred and revenge, 
and that harshness had not been so conspicuous in his characte^ 

Twentv-first Year of the Eeigh. 

Conquest of Siwdna, 

[Text, vol. iii. p. 147.] Siwana is a famous fortress in the 
province of Ajmir, and belonged to Ohandar Sen,^ It was 
held by Batlia Eahtor. Sh4h KuH Khdn Mahram and Eai 
^ Son of Mai Deo.” — Faizi Sirliindi. 
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Singli had not conducted their operations skilfully. The horses 
of their men were out of condition^ and want of grain and 
provender had reduced their army to a miserahle state. Saiyid 
Ahmad and others were first sent to assist, and to do their 
best in reducing the fort, so that the troops might return. 
The amirs hastened from their estates to take their part in the 
siege. Just at this time Jalal Khan was killed, and this en- 
couraged the rebels to raise their heads still higher in rebellion. 
More especially Kalla, son of Rax Earn, and grandson of Mai 
Deo, who collected a large number of men in the fort of Wikur. 
The Saiyids of Barha and other chiefs of the army were directed 
to put down these rebels, and the operations against Siwana 
were suspended. Sliahbaz Khan was appointed to conduct a 
reinforcement, and return to Court. When he approached the 
scene of operations, he learned that the Imperial army had 
already invested the fortress, and were pressing it hard. Shahbaz 
Khan pressed forward zealously, to take pax’t in the siege. By 
vigorous and valiant exertions, the place was reduced, and the 
garrison made prisoners. Leaving a detachment under the 
Barha Saiyids as a garidson, he marched against Siwana. 

Eight kos from the fortress of Siwana, he came to a stone fort 
called Diinara.^ He found it occupied by a body of Eajputs, 
of the Ealitor clan, who refused his summons to surrender. So 
he set about the siege in earnest, and prepared sdbdts. In a 
short time the fort was taken, and many of the Rahtors were 
slain. He then marched against Siwana, the garrison of which 
place had been intimidated by the fall of Dunara. He again 
constructed sdbdts^ and pressed on the operations of the siege 
so vigorously and boldly that the garrison, after a short delay, 
capitulated. 

Death of Baud, 

(See YoL V. p. 400.) 

[Text, vol. iii. p. 158.] When victory declared for the Imperial, 
army, the weak-minded Daud was made prisoner. His horse 
^ On the Loni, thirty-five miles from Siwana. 
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stuck fast in the mud, and ^ ^ * a party of brave men seized 
him, and brought him prisoner to Khaii'-jahan. The Khan said 
to him, Where is the treaty you made, and the oath that you 
swore ? Throwing aside all shame, he said, “ I made that 
treaty with Khan-klianan. If you will alight, we will have a 
little friendly talk together, and enter into another treaty/^ 
KIidii-jali4n, fully aware of the craft and perfidy of the traitor, 
ordered that his body should be immediately relieved from the 
\yeiglit of his rebellious head. He was accordingly decapitated, 
and his head was sent off express to the Emperor. His body 
was exposed on a gibbet at Tanda, the capital of that country. 

Campaign against Gajpatu Capture of Roktds, 

[Text, vol. iii. p. 16L] In consequence of the difficulty of 
transporting camp equipage, Gajpati^ had broken out into re- 
bellion, and formed the design of plundering Ghazipur. But 
ShalibS^z Khan arrived with the royal forces, and shook the 
foundations of his position. He fled to the ford of Chauiisd, 
pursued by the Imperial troops. There he crossed the Ganges, 
and continued fighting. The royal forces, having found means 
of crossing the river, pursued him, and inflicted upon him a 
severe defeat, taking his boats, guns, and camp equipage. 
In their pursuit of him, they came to the fort of Mahawa/^ 
which they invested, and Sangr4m, the commandant, immediately 
surrendered. Shahbaz placed a garrison in it, and continued his 
pursuit of the rebel, who fled into the wooded and rugged 
country of Bhojpur. All eflbrts to overtake him proving vain, 
the royal troops retired. On the following day the rebel attacked 
the retreating forces on the bank of a river, and kept up the 
fight till night. The ground was so broken and confined, that 
the royal troops were unable to cross in face of their assailants ; 
but, being guided by Sangrara, they fell upon the baggage of 
the enemy/ Unable to accomplish anything by day, the rebel 

1 Briggs calls Mm ^‘Raja of Gunjowty.” — Firislita, ii. p. 250. 

2 Twenty-eiglit miles north-west of Eoliths. 
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made a night attack, but being again defeated, he fled to 
Jagdesptir, one of his strongest retreats. For two months the 
royal forces were actively engaged in clearing away the trees 
round the fort. At length the place fell, and the family and 
property of the rebel was captured, but he himself escaped. 

After this defeat, Gajpati fled in great distress and terror to 
the foot of the hills of Rohtas, and there concealed himself. 
Bari Sal, liis brother, with a large body of rebels, sought refuge 
among the woods and defiles, but they were discovered and slain 
by the Imperial forces, and great spoil was captured. 

When Gajpati was [first] defeated, he placed his son Sri Ham, 
with a body of rebels and the necessary armament, in the fort 
of Sher-garh.^ Shahbdz Khan invested this fort, constructed 
sdbdts, and made regular approaches. The people of the neigh- 
bourhood were coming in and submitting to the Imperial govern- 
ment, when a great and unexpected piece of fortune fell upon 
him. At the time when this country had no (Imperial) noble 
to manage it, the fort of Rohtas fell into the hands of Junaid, 
and he placed it under the charge of Saiyid Muhammad, one of 
his most trusty adherents. On the death of Junaid, the Saiyid 
held the fort for some time as a rebel against the Imperial 
authority; but he at length induced his men to agree in sending 
tribute to the Emperor by the hands of some faithful adherent. 
When the Imperial array approached the fortress under the 
direction of guides, without whose help the access would have 
been difiicult, they resolved to make submission, and capitulated. 
Muzaffar Khdn also was approaching with the army of Bihar to 
attack the fortress. The garrison sent out officers to treat with 
Shahbdz Khan and surrender the fort. He joyfully agreed to 
their terms, and took possession of the fortress. Upon hearing 
of the capitulation, Muzafiar Khan returned disappointed. 

The fortress having thus fallen, the people of the hills were 
filled with alarm. Sri R4m surrendered the keys of Sher-garh 
to Shdhbdz Khdn. 

1 Or Shergutty ” sixty-five miles S.E. of Jagdespar, 
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Twenty-second Tear of the Reign. / 

The Mint. 

[Text, Toi iii. p. 195.] On the 2nd i^Lzar,, MuzafFar Khaii^ 
Raja Todar Mai, and Kliwaja Shah Mansur were summoned to 
a council at Kot-pakali, where many important matters were 
discussed and settled. Bihar was given to Shuja^at Khdn, Mir 
Muh*zzii”I Mulk and other adherents. The mint of the Empire, 
which had been under the management of a cliaiidhm% was now 
divided d That of Fathpur was placed under the direction of 
Khwaja ’Abdu-s Samad, the elegant penman (Bhirln-Jcalani) 5 
that of Lahore under Muzaifar Khan; of Bengal, under Raja 
Todar Mai ; of Jaunpur, under Khwaja Shah Mansiir ; of Gruja- 
rat, under Khwaja Tmadu-d din Husain ; and of Patna, under 
Asaf Khdn, On the same day an order was issued, directing 
the coinage of four-cornered rupees. 

European Novelties. 

[Text, vol. iii. p. 196.] Haji Habib had been sent to the 
port of Ooa, with a large sum of money and intelligent artisans, 
to examine and bring to the Emperor’s knowledge the various 
productions of art and skill to be found in that town. He now 
returned to Court, having with him a number of men clad in 
Christian garb, and beating drums and playing European instru- 
ments. He presented fabrics which he had selected. The 
artisans who had gone there to acquire knowledge exhibited 
their skill, and received applause. Musicians of that country 
played upon various instruments, especially upon the organ, and 
gave great delight to all who heard them. 

Defeat of the Bdjd of Madhgarh. 

( f Text^ voL iii. p. 1 96.] This zamznddr havi ng been guilty of 
some overt acts, Sadik Khan was sent with a considerable force 
to induce him by kind words to return to his allegiance, or to 

^ The printed text has tafhinip instead of the right word, tahsim; absurd 
blunder, but not worse than many others. 
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compel him, if necessary. The Imperial force prepared to make 
^ its^ way through the jungle to the town of ITiidacha,’ which is 
■ -tlie principal place of that chief. When they approached the 
fort of Earhara,® they found that Paramanand Pan war had 
shut the fort, and prepared against a siege. The royal forces 
invested the place, and in short time it was compelled to capitu- 
late) The army then pursued its march, but was greatly impeded 
by the dense woods. Cutting their way through, they reached 
the Satdhara,^ on the north of Undacha. The army of the 
insurgent was arrayed for battle on its banks. Skirmishes went 
on for a day or two, and the Imperial army was at last directed 
to cross the river. {Severe fighting, with varying results,'} The 
enemy were at length defeated and put to flight, and their camp 
was plundered. * * Horal Deo, the eldest sou of the Raja, was 
killed. * * R4m Sih, another son, was wounded, and fled, and 
near 200 Eajputs were slain. 

Twenty-third Year of the Reign. 

Conquest oj Komhah}m\ 

(See Toi. V. p. 410.) 

[lext, vol. 111 . p. 205.] Kombalrnir is a fortress situated upon 
a high mountain, and difficult of access. It was held by depen- 
dents of the rm&, and few had been able to make any impression 
upon It m former times. * * * Shdhbdz Klffin was sent in com- 
mand of an army against this fortress. Rdjd Bhagwant D4s, 
unwar Man Singh, and other chiefs were directed to accompany 
Inm. On the 4th Parwardin, SUhh&z invested the place 
i ear and distraction fell upon the enemy, and by accident a large 
gun that w^ in the fort burst, and destroyed the magazine. 

T assailants immediately dashed up the hill. They encountered 

made a firm stand, but were cut to pieces, and the L was 
= «-thacMef seatof tHeBuudelas. 

Seven streams." The Betiv& is so caUed at Urclia. 
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secured. The Rana then fled to the hills of Banswarra. Sliali- 
baz Khan placed Gbazi Khan Badakhshi in command of the fort, 
and went in pursuit. The fort of Kokanda fell into his power, 
and he also captured the fort of U^dipur, where he secured an 
immense booty. 

Tnbwte of Bengal, Arrival of a European and his Wife, 

( [TexVxaLiii._p. 2 While the Emperor was encamped 
on the Beyah, letters arrived from Khan-jahan, accompanying 
the tribute from Bengal, and from Raja Mdl Gosain, the za m hi^ 
dcir of Eiieh, who had renewed his demonstration of obedience 
to the Imperial throne.y The tribute of Bengal consisted of 
the cdioicest productions of Bengal, and of fifty-four elephants. 
Along with these came a European, named Partab Bar, one of 
the chief merchants of the ports of Bengal, who was accom- 
panied by Basurba,^ his wife ; he was graciously received at 
Court, and Jiis sound sense and upright conduct won the favour 
and esteem of the Emperox% 

Discussions in the ^ Ihddat-Khdna, 

(See Yoi, Y. p. 526.) 

[Text, Yol. iii. p, 215.] When the capital was illumined by 
the return of the Imperial presence, the old regulations came 
again into operation, and tlie house of wisdom shone resplendent 
on Friday nights with the light of holy minds. On the 20th 
Mir, in that place of meeting, the lamp was kindled to brighten 
the solitude of seclusion in the banquet of society, and the 
merits of the philosophers of the colleges and monasteries were 
put to the test of the touchstone. doctors, preachers, 

lawyers, Simms, SM^as, Brahmans, Jains, Buddhists, Ohdr-ldks,^ 
Christians, Jews, Zoroastrians, and learned men of every belief, 
were gathered together in the royal assembly, and were filled 
with delight. Each one fearlessly brought forward his assertions 

^ These names are very doubtful 
® Okdrvdisas, Hindh materialists. 
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and arguments, and the disputations and contentions were lono- 
and heated. Erery sect, in its vanity and conceit, attacked and 
endeavoured to refute the statements of their antagonists.^ * * * 
One night the ’liddat-Ehdm was brightened by the presence 
of Padre Radalf,® who for intelligence and wisdom was unrivalled 
among Christian doctors. Several carping and bigoted men 
attacked him, and this afforded an opportunity for a display of 
the calm judgment and justice of the assembly ! These men 
brought forward the old received assertions, and did not. attempt 
to arrive at truth by reaso^ning. Their statements were torn to 
pieces, and they were nearly put to shame ; and then they began 
to attack the contradictions in the Gospel, but they could not 
prove their assertions. With perfect calmness and earnest con- 
viction of the truth, the Padre replied to their arguments, and 
then he went on to say, “If these men have such an opinion of 
our Book, and if they believe the Kuran to be the true word of 
God, then let a furnace be lighted, and let me with the Gospel 
in my hand, and the ’ulamd with their holy book in their hands, 
•walk into that testing place of truth, and the right will be 
manifes^’ The black-hearted mean-spirited disputants shrank 
troni this proposal, and answered only with angry words. This 
prejudice and violence greatly annoyed the impartial mind of 
tie Emperor, and, with great discrimination and enlightenment 
he said: “Man’s outward profession and the mere letter of 
Muhammadanism, without a heartfelt conviction, can avail no- 
thing. I have forced many Brahmans, by fear of my power 
to adopt the religion of my ancestors; but now that my mind 
has been enlightened with the beams of truth, I have become 

used by Mr. Elpbinstone has The nersoT ^I’^uslation 

Aquaviva.a mteionary ftom Gr^ee BIoZ ^o^olpho 
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convinced that the dark clouds of conceit and the mist of self- 
opinion have gathered round you, and that not a step can be 
made in advance without the torch of proof. That course only 
can be beneficial which we select with clear judgment. To 
repeat the words of the Creed, to perform circumcision, or to. 
lie prostrate on the ground from dread of kingly power, can avail 
nothing in the sight of God : 

Obedience is not in prostration on the earth: 

Practise sincerity, for righteousness is not borne upon the brow.” 


^ Tiventy-fifth Teak of the Eeign. 
j A Census, 

C FT ext, vol iii. p. fi24. 1 An Imperial mandate was issued 
directing the jagirddrs, skikkdars, and ddrogahs throughout the 
Empire to draw up, village by village, lists of all the inhabitants, 
specifying their names and occupations; and that these lists 
should all be collected togethe^ The ofBcers were not to allow 
any one to reside who was not engaged in some business or occu- 
pation, and they were to inquire into the arrival and departure 
of clever men, and ascertain whether their designs were good 
or evil, so that in a short time the true characters of the out- 
wardly respectable and inwardly malicious might be brought 
to the test, (This regulation was the means of establishing 
tranquillity, and of providing security for the broad expanse of 
Hindustan.) 


T vyEOT Y-SEYEHTH YeAK OF THE EeIGN'. : 

^ Revenue Regulations, 

/fTex t, Yol, iii,.. p, 368, 1 At the beginning of this year, 
His Majesty directed his attention to an improvement of 
the administration of his territories, and passed new laws for 
the management of civil and revenue business. Eajd Todar 
Mai had, previous to this, been named as wadr; but the 
dangers and difficulties of the post, and the opposition to be 
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encountered, made him unwilling to accept the office. But this 
unambitious man, who- was acquainted with all the mysteries of 
administration, was now elevated to the office of cUwdn, and in 
reality to the loalialat. His clear judgment soon set matters to 
rights. Civil and revenue matters received his especial attention. 
Careful to keep himself free from all selfish ambition, he devoted 
himself to the service of the State, and earned an everlasting 
fame. He devoted his skill and powerful mind to simplify the 
laws of the State, and he allowed no grasping and intriguing 
men to obtain any influence over him. He now proposed several 
new law^s calculated to give vigour and glory to the government^ 
(That the collectors of the hlidlisa lands and the jdglrddrs 
should realize^ the mal and jiJicit (cesses), according to the 
dastuni-l ’amal; and if by fraud or oppression anything beyond 
the settled amount should be received from the cultivators, they 
were to account it an excess of the proper payment, and were 
to levy a fine upon those who had exacted it, and enter the 
amount in the monthly accounts. At every harvest they were 
to carefully guard the rights of the lower classes. These cases 
of giving and taking were dealt with in two ways | — the com- 
plainant received redress, and power was given to punish the 
offender,^ 

(The dmds of the hhdlisa had two subordinates, a Mrhm 
(manager), and a khdss-nmis (accountant). These officers had 
been oppressors, and leaguing with the rich, they had been a 
great source of evil to the poor. If instead of these'' two infamous 
officials, one worthy and honest man should be appointed, the 
country would prosper, and the people would be contented.^ 

^t had been discovered that in the hlidlim districts, the culti- 
vated lands decreased year by year; but if the lands capable of 
cultivation were once measured, they would increase year by year 
m proportion to the powers of the rakjats; and engagements 
should be made for them according to rule. The raiyaU having 
^ The word used is Tfci monn.’r.™ x.. , , 

the totals were to be » brought back ’> to tbe’settled standard’ ^ 
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nominated each other as sureties, were to take the propei: 
writings, and in all questions of arrears were to be treated in 
a considerate mannei^ 

^or lands which had lain waste four years, they were to 
^‘eceive a deduction of one-half for the first year, for the second 
year one-quarter, and for the third year they were to pay ac- 
cording to established rule. For lands which had Iain untilled 
for two years they were to receive a deduction of one-fourth for 
the first year. For uncultivated lands, they 'were to receive a 
small allowance of grain, so as to make the lands capable of 
yiohliiig revenue. When advances were made for the assistance 
of poor cultivators, engagements 'were to be taken from men of 
respectability, and part was to be repaid at the spring harvest, 
part at the autumnal harvest. By these arrangements, the country 
would in a short period become cultivated, the miyats would be 
contented, and the treasury flourishing. When the collectors 
increased the assessment, back payments were not to be required 
from small and insignificant estates.) 

(Every year a report was to be made to the Emperor by the 
collectors, so that efficient officers might receive augmentations 
of their pay, and an increase of their honours and I’ewards; 
while those who did not faithfully discharge their duties would 
incur punishment and fall into disgrace.) 

^Vhen a portion of cultivated land was fixed upon, some 
surveyors, in proportion to its extent, were to be appointed. 
They were first to measure the land, and were then to acquaint 
themselves with its quality and produce. (The collectors) were 
to select a central spot for their residence. They were to carry 
out their duties everywhere diligently, and to inquire into the 
state of affairs. In seasons when a sufficient quantity of rain 
fell, and the lands received adequate irrigation, two and a half 
hmvas (in the Ugha) were to be left unassessed; in jungles and 
sandy lands, three biswas were to be left. Weekly accounts of 
sequestrations, and daily accounts of the collections, were to be 
sent monthly to the Imperial Exchequer. An Imperial order 
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was issued, that when lands suffered under any visitation of 
Providence, a description of them was to be drawn up, and a 
copy of it sent to Court, so that the Emperor might give direc- 
tions appropriate to the case.) 

iff the occupants of hill forts, trusting in the security of their 
fastnesses, should engage in freebooting, the generals, ilie faujdars, 
the feudatories, and the revenue collectors were directed to unite 
and effect a remedy. They were first to admonish the offenders, 
and if that proved unavailing, they were to take measures for 
inflicting chastisement upon them. Their country was to be laid 
waste, and the land was to be granted to jdglrddrs., from whom 
the revenue ofiflcers were to make no demands. If the Imperial 
troops received any injury, a fine was to be imposed upon the 
offenders) 

dyhatever was levied from the raiyats was to he paid over to 
the treasurers, and they were to give receipts to the raiyats. 
The collectors were to remit the payments four times a month. 
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in the new royal coins, so that the collectors and sarrdfo might 
be able to ascertain the respective values of old and new coins. 
The La^IA JaMli of full weight and perfect touch was of the value 
of 400 ddms. The Chahdr-goshah (four-cornered) rupee was worth 
forty dams. The ordinary {dasturi) ashrqfi and the Akbar-shalu 
rupee, which had become deteriorated in use, were to be taken at 
the following rates. If the ashrafi was only two UrinJ (grains of 
rice) deficient, it was to be deemed of full value, and to be 
received as equal to 360 dams. If it was deficient from three 
hirinj to one siirhh^ it was to be reckoned at 355 dams; if de- 
ficient from a siirkh to a surhh and a half, at 350 dams. The 
rupee not more than one surkh deficient was to be considered 
of full value, and worth 39 dams. If deficient one and a half 
to two surkhSy it was worth 38 dams. The its?’ Jalclli of proper 
touch and just weight ; the Jaldla rupee not more than from 
one and a half to two siirkhs deficient ; old rupees of the Akbar- 
shalu coin^ige which might not be deficient more than from three 
hirinj to one sarkk ; were to be received at the treasury. Those 
of greater deficiency were to be tested separately by the cashier, 
the particulars of them wei’e to be entered by the accountants in 
their day-books, and accounts of them were to be sent every day 
to the Government record office. The jdgirddrs, treasurers, and 
sarrd/s (money-changers) were to act upon the above-mentioned 
rules. The officers of the khdlisa and the jdgirddrs were to make 
proper reports about the well-conducted and the ill-conducted, 
the obedient and the refractory peopfe in their jurisdictions, so 
that they might get their deserts, and that the tranquillity of tlie 
coiintiy might be secured. Instead of tlie former expenses 
(kharck), the amount having been settled at one dam for each 
Mgka of cultivated land, it was hoped that, upon this principle, 
24 dams might be the estimated sum to be allowed for each 
cultivator^ 
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Twenty-eighth Yeah of the Eetgn. 

Thiri Conquest of BengaL 
(See Yol y. p, 427.) 

[Texfc, Yol. iii. p. 390.] In the previous year Khai>i ‘‘Azam 
Mirza Kota received the Imperial commands to put aside his 
work of punishing the rebels of Bihdr, and to devote his energies 
to the conquest of Bengal. By good fortune, the rebels of Bihar 
had been put to flight before the arrival of the Imperial forces. 
But the rainy season came on, and the campaign was deferred 
for that year. When the rains subsided, Sadik Xlian, Shaikh 
Ibrahim, and Shaikh Farid Bukhari took their departure from 
Court. Officers were also sent by different roads to all the chiefs 
of Illahabas, Oudh, and Bihar. In a short time a large force was 
collected in Hajipdr, and was eager for the advance. Khan-i 
*Azam, with an escort of chosen troops, proceeded by way of 
Garhi. Tarstin Khan ^ ^ and others crossed over the river to 
co-operate on the other side, but being greatly impeded by the 
abundance of trees, ravines, and water and mud, they recrossed 
the river and joined the army near Mongir, Tarsun Khan and 
^ ^ then went forward one or two stages in advance. The rebels 
occupied a position near Kali-gang, and were prepared to fight. 
Mirza Sliarfu-d din Husain, Baba Khan Kakshal, and many 
other leading rebels were dead, so Ma^sl^m Kabuli had succeeded 
to the command. Katlii Lohani headed the rebels in Orissa, 
and part of Bengal also was in his power. On * hearing of the 
advance of the Imperial army, Ma'sum Kabuli fell back towards 
Katlu, with whom he entered into negociations, and succeeded in 
obtaining a promise of support in men and munitions, when tlie 
. Imperial forces should arrive. After making this agreement, 
Ma^sum hastened to Ghora-ghat and won over Jabbari, Mirza 
Beg, and all the Kdkshals. To give them a feeling of security, 
he left his family and children at their abodes. He himself, with 
a body of rebels, proceeded to the Kali-gang,^ and there made 
ready for battle. 

1 Two copies wiite K^ti-gang. 
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On the 9th Farwarclin, the advanced force of the Imperial 
army made an easy capture of Grarhi, which is the gate of 
that part of the country. The amirs pushed on, and, fortune 
favouring them, they, on the 16th, came in sight of the enemy, 
and arrayed their forces for action. They placed batteries on 
the banks of tlie Kali-gang, and made ready their war-boats. 
As the generals were apprehensive of an attack from Katlu, 
they detached 4000 horse, under the command of Wazir Khan, 
towards Balkana, and this force went about twelve Icos frooi the 
Imperial camp, to watch the movements of the enemy and guard 
against surprise. 

Skirmishes with muskets and bows went on, and some valiant 
deeds were performed. But the idle talk and timid suggestions 
of ignorant people began to take effect upon the leaders of the 
army. The strength of the enemy’s force w^s greatly exagge- 
rated. So an application was made to the Emperor for reinforce- 
ments. The Emperor- expressed his opinion that news of victory 
would soon arrive, but he directed Mirza Khan, Zain Khan 
Koka, and * * many others to march eastwards with additional 
forces. But before they were ready to march, intelligence arrived 
of victory, and of the flight of the enemy. * * * 

The Imperial army had been lying nearly a month in face of 
tlie enemy, and interchanges of cannonade and musketry went 
on daily. Deeds of valour were shown on either side, but a 
panic at lengtli fell upon tlie enemy, and the royal army obtained 
the victory on the 4th of the month. The enemy then fled and 
dispersed. While a warm action was going on, Kazi-zada, a 
leading man among the rebels, arrived from Fatliabad, bringing 
with him many war-boats and supplies of munitions. He was 
struck dead by a cannon-ball Ma’sum Khan then ordered Kal4 
Pahar, a distinguished rebel, to take his place j but he soon met 
with the same fete. Dissensions arose among the enemy, and 
Ma’siim Khan, the Kakshal clan, and Khalidin distrusted each 
other. The Imperial amirs took advantage of this disunion. 
Khalidin was first won over, and induced to take the oath of 
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allegiance. Mirzd Beg Kdkshdl and Jabbdri also made terms, 
secretly engaging not to fight any more, and to proceed home- 
wards. After a few days they came into the Imperial camp. 
The enemy being greatly downcast and discouraged, took to 
flight. ’Azam Khdn endeavoured to parsue them, but his efforts 
were countervailed by the faint-hearted and frivolous objections 
of some of his officers. So the discomfited enemy made his 
escape. When the news of this victory reached the Court, 
orders were given to stop the march of the reinforcements. 

Ma’sum, after his defeat, fled to the home of the Kdkshdls, in 
order to save his family and children from harm, now that there 
was ill-feeling between him and the Kakshals. Mirza Muliani- 
mad K^kshal received him in a friendly spirit ; but the Kakshais 
in general had posted their forces about Q-hora-ahat, and were 
prepared to fight. Ma’sum plundered Ghora-ghdt, and was 
about to attack the Kakshais. But Khan-i ’Azam sent * * with 
about 4000 horse, under the command of Tarsun Khan. He 
arrived, just as matters were going hard with the Kakshdis, 
defeated the enemy, and drove him to Ghora-ghat. Mirza Beg, 
Khalidui, Wazir Jamil, and others renewed their pi’omises, and 
weiit away from the royal camp. 

After this defeat of Ma’siini Khan^ the royal farces pre- 
pared to march against Katld, but Kbdn-i ’Azam had suffered 
from the climate, and sought to be relieved of his command. 
The royal order was for one of the amirs to take command of 
the army and the management of the country for a few days ; 
and either to return to Bihdr or stay where they were. Shortly 

afterwards, on the 8th Khurddd, Shdhbdz Khan was appointed 
to the command, 

Bmimg of Widows. 

[Text, vol. iii. p. 395.] lu the interior of Hinddstan it is the 
custom, when a husband dies, for his widow willingly and cheer- 
al y to cast herself into the flames (of the funeral nile), althou-^h 
she may not have lived happily with him. Occasionally loverf 
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life holds her back, mi then the husband’s relations assemble, 
light the pile, and place her upon it, thinking that they thereby 
preserve the honour and character of the family. But since the 
country had come under the rule of his gracious Majesty, inspec- 
tors had been appointed in every city and district, who were to 
watch cai'efully over these two cases, to discriminate between 
them, and to prevent any woman being forcibly burnt. About 
this time, Jai Mdl (son of Mai Deo), who had been sent with 
his forces to join the amirs in Bengal, died of sunstroke in the 
vicinity of Ohaunsd. His wife, the daughter of Muna Eaja, was 
unwilling to burn ; but her son IJdi Singh, with a j)arty of his 
bigoted friends, resolved upon the sacrifice. The matter came 
to the Emperor’s knowledge, and his feeling of justice and 
humanity made him fear that if he sent messengers to stop the 
proceedings, some delay might occur, so he mounted his horse, 
and rode with all speed to the place. As the facts were not fully 
known, some of these men, in their thoughtlessness, were disposed 
to resist and make disturbances. * * But when His Majesty 
arrived, Jagganath and Rai Sal came forward to meet him, and 
brought the leader of these foolish men to him. He accepted 
their assurance of repentance, and only placed them in con- 
finement. 

Katlu in Orissa. 

(See Yol. Y. p. 429.) 

[Text, vol, iii. p. 401.] When Shaikh Farid escaped from 
Katlu and reached the Imperial camp, the amirs started from 
their lethargy and crossed the river Damodar,^ and marched for 
two kos in battle array. Katlu entrenched his camp, and prepared - 
to hold out. There also many others took refuge with him. In 
another place, was Bahddur with a separate force. At the new 
moon of Amurd&d, Sadik Khan and Shah KuH KMn attacked 
him, and broke into his entrenchments, when he fled to join Katlu. 
Next day tlie Imperial troops followed; and when they came in 

1 “\Yliicli falls iuto tlie Hooglj, near its montli. 
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sight of his position, they mounted some guns on the neighbour- 
ing heights. These proceedings alarmed the enemy, who fled to 
Orissa. The Imperial leaders had not resolution and enterprise 
enough to pursue, hut came to a halt by the riyer. 

BnrMmi4 Mulk come& to Cmirt. 

(See YoL Y. p. 429.) 

[Text, yoL iii. p. 401.] Burhaiiu-1 Mulk was the younger 
brother of Murtaza Niz4mu-1 Mulk. When Husain Nizamii-I 
Mulk died, the Nizamu-I Mulki kingdom descended to his eldest 
son, but in reality the government fell into the hands of the 
young prince's mother. He, like his father before Mm, preferred 
Burhan to all his friends. In course of time, designing persons 
stirred up strife between him and his relations, so that he seized 
and sent to a fortress both his mother and his brother. His 
ignorance and v’icious propensities kept him aloof from the loyal 
and good, and threw him into the company of evil persons, whose 
bad advice quite perverted his mind. He raised a low fellow, a 
cock-fighter named Husain, to be his companion, and foolishly 
gave him the title of ii^saf Khan. ^ ^ This low-born fellow 
stirred up a war against Bidar, and a fierce struggle went on in 
Kandahar.^ The news of these foolish proceedings soon spread 
abroad, and Burhan, having escaped from prison by the aid of his 
keeper, began to raise disturbances ; but his mind was in fetters, 
and his fortune asleep. He cast his eyes upon the wealth of 
others, and began to oppress them. When Wizamu-1 Mulk was 
informed of this outbreak, he hastened back, and reached Ahmad- 
nagar on the day he desired. * ^ Numbers of men deserted 
Burhdn, and he was obliged to fly without fighting. He then 
went to ’Adii Khan at Bijanagar {sic). NTot being able to efiect 
anything there, he went in the disguise of a/oyi to Ahmadnagar. 
There he lived in secret, and endeavoured to raise a party among 
the evil- disposed. Being discovered, he hastened to the governor 
of Bagldna, and not being able to effect anything there, he went 
^ Sixty miles north of Bidar. 
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to Kutbu-d clin Khan, at Bidar. From thence he proceeded to 
the Imperial Court, where he met with a gTacious reception. 
[Accoimt of the im 20 ostor who had f receded him. — See Vol. V* 
p. 429,1 

Defeat of Ma’swn Kabuli hy Shdhhdz Khan. 

[Text, voL iii. p. 412.] After the defeat of the rebels, ^ 
portion of the victorious forces marched towards Orissa, and 
encamped by the inver Damodar, There they rested, and a 
detachment was sent to Ghord-ghdt, to secure the safety of tho 
Kakshals. After some time, Ma'sum Khan, at the head of a 
strong rebel force, came out of the country of Bhati against 
Mirz4 Beg Kakshal, who sought refuge with Tarsun Khan s-t 
Tajptir. Ma’sLun detached parties to plunder the neighbourhood, 
and Tarsun Khan shut himself up in the fort. The country was 
overrun to within seven kos of Tanda, When Shahbaz Khan was 
informed of this, he marched to inflict punishment on the rebel. 
An advanced force was sent on with all speed, and he himself 
marched from Patna with his army. He, proceeded by land, and 
in a short time reached the disturbed districts, and the rebels fell 
back before him. Ma^surn Khdn was near the Jumna, and there 
he rested. Shahbaz wrote from Tdnda to the ,amzr who held 
Orissa, saying, that Katlu had no longer the courage to face the 
royal army, and that they should send a portion of their forces 
to support himself. Accordingly Wazir Khan and * * joined 
Shahbaz Khan. That officer then crossed the Gano'os, when he 
was providentially joined by 3000 artillerymen from Bliati, who 
had been in the service of Shah Bardi, then lately deceased. 
This reinforcement raised great hopes of victory, and was at- 
tached to the divisions of Tarsun Khan and Mirza Beo* Kaksh&h 
Shah KuU Khan, and two or three other chiefs of distinction, 
came and joined the royal army. Intelligence was now brought 
that Baba Bhakari, with a rebel force, had gone to the town of 
Santus, and defeated Tarsun Khan, Shahbdz Khdu:^ 
detachment under Mulubb 'AH Kh^n to support 
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himself quicklj^ followed. The enemy then fled, and much spoil 
fell into the hands of the royal forces. Ma’sdm Khan, knowing 
the crossing of the river to bo a dij6S.cult operation, took up a 
position on the bank of the Jumna, opposite the Imperial army. 
{^Negociations.'] Shahbaz Khan at length cut short the negocia- 
tions, and crossed the river mid a storm of arrows and bullets. 
The action soon grew warm, and the I’ebels were beaten, and put 
to flight, on the 4th Kzm, The boats of the Imperial fleet did 
not arrive to take part in the fight; but Karain Biimi and 
Murad Kaksh41 brought up their vessels, and contributed to the 
victory. Muhibb ’AH Khan was sent in pursuit of the fugitives ; 
but a party of them rallied, and gave battle to the pursuers. 
Shahbaz, hearing of this check, marched on to retrieve it. 
Another sharp battle was fought, in which the enemy was again 
defeated, and [Ma’sum] Farankhudi was made prisoner. Much 
spoil was secured, and the foe fled in confusion. Mirza Beg, and 
Sangrdrn, and Dalpat rendered effective assistance. The royal 
forces pursued the fugitives over rivers and through marshes to 
G*hor4-ghat, which was once more plundered, Ma'sum Khan 
fled with a few followers to Bh4ti, and Jabbdri to Kueh, About 
150 men were taken prisoners. 

TwENTV-NIKTH YjSAR OF THE ReIGN. 

OperationB agalmt Ma'sum Khdn^ 

[Text, voL iii. p. 432.] After the defeat of Ma’siun Khan, 
Sh4hbaz Khan went on after him tojvards Bhati, regardless of 
the rains and the swollen rivers, '’fsa Kh4n, the ruler of that 
country, professed to be a loyal adherent of the Imperial throne. 
Shahbaz Khdn now determined to test this by calling upon him 
to surrender Ma'sum Khan, resolving also to tear the veil from 
his face, and punish him if he refused. Bhdti is a low-lying 
country, and is called by that Hindi name,^ because it lies lower 
than Bengal, It extends nearly 400 km from east to west, and 

^ ‘Mown the stream.*’ 
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^ ifAib' Peihaps^ 

before jumU .* ifc will then read on the south TCmda.^^ But the whole 
is unmtemgibie,--See Biochmaan’s A'tJi-t Ahhuri^ vhl, i 3i2. , - / 


nearly 300 from soutli to north. On the east lies the sea and 
the country of Jessore ; on the west lies the hill country south 
of Tanda ; ^ on the north the salt sea, and the extremities of the 
hills of Tibet. The father of^the chief of this country was a 
man of the Bais ’tribe of Eajpiits, who used frequently to display 
his arrogance, and break out in rebellion. In the times of Salim 
Khan, Taj Khan, and Daryd Khan, strong armies were sent 
into the country, and after a severe struggle, the chief was com- 
pelled to seek a truce. After a short time, he again broke out 
in rebellion, but was taken prisoner and put to death. His two 
sons, ^rsa and Isma’il, were sold to merchants. When Salim 
Khdn died, and Taj Khan seized upon the country of Bengal, 
Kutb Khan, the uncle of ^Tsa, won distinction by his good 
service. By great exertions, he brought the two brothers out 
of the country of Turan. ^rsa, by his intelligence and prudence, 
acquired a name, and he made twelve %aminddrs of Bengal to 
become his dependents^ By his foresight and adroitness, he 
continually professed his allegiance to the rulers of Bengal, and 
sent his tribute ; but he took care not to see them. 

The army of Shdhbfe Khan reached the banks of the Ganges, 
near Khizrptir, This is a place, where there is a ferry over the 
river, and consequently two strong forts had been built there, 
one on each side of the river. He soon made himself master of 
these strongholds, and occupied the village of Sunarganw. Next 
he took Katrdpiir, where the magazines were, and plundered it. 
His array next marched rapidly to a large city called Mashhadi, 
wliere great plunder was obtained. After this, they encamped 
on the shores of the Brahmaputra, which is a large river that 
flows from Khata. Ma’stim Khan fled before the advanced force, 
and took refuge in an island, being very nearly taken prisoner. 
Meantime T^sa, who had been away in Ktich, arrived with a 
large force and excellent supplies. The Imperial officers then 
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took post at Totak, on the bank of the Brahmaputra, opposite 
the town of Kumara-samundar, and fortified their position. 
They were warmly attacked, both by land and water, but on 
each occasion obtained a fresh victory. Tarsun Khan was now 
detached to distract the enemy, by menacing an attack upon 
their supplies at Bajrapiir. There were two roads from Bhowal 
one at a distance from the euemy^s position, the other along the 
river bank pretty close to it. By the decree of fate, Tarsun 
Khan cliose the latter route, aild Ma^sum, being apprised of this, 
marched to attack him with a large force. Shahbdz Kliaii sent 
Miihibb ’All Khan and with swift messengers to apprise 
Tarsun of his danger, and to direct him to take up a strong 
position, and not to fight till he received reinforcements, * ^ On 
being informed that a force was approaching, Tarsun Khan, 
casting prudence aside, inferred that it was his reinforcements, 
and went fortli to meet and welcome them. He had not pro- 
ceeded far, when he discovered that they were enemies. His 
friends advised him to return to his camp, gather his own men 
around him, and wait for the reinforcements ; but it was of no 
avail. With a bold and daring heart he prepared for the fight. 
Part of his followers left him ; but with no more than fifteen 
who remained true, he gave battle. Two of his relatives were 
slain fighting bravely, and he himself was taken prisoner, 
Ma’sum received him with a great show of kindness and friend- 
ship, and endeavoured to win him over ; but his advances were 
repulsed with scorn and reproof. This woke the narrow-minded 
rebel from his dream, and stirred up his wrath, so that he slew 
Tarsun Khan, full of years and of imperishable fame. 

JIathi KirdnL 

[Text, voL iii. p. 436.] When Shahbaz Khan marched against 
Bhati, a force was sent under Wazir Khan to Burdwan, against 
Katlu. But the time was passed in doing nothing, until Sddik 
Khan arrived. He was an active and intelligent officer, and 

^ 2^’orth of Dacca, 
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soon worked a change. The rebel fled in shame to Orissa, and 
the Imperial officers pursued him to Takarolif, where he was so 
pressed that lie was obliged to seek refuge in the forests of 
Dliarmpiir. Unwilling to molest him farther, and weary of the 
campaign, the amirs renewed to him the former offer of allowing 
him to remain ruler of Orissa, as a tributary of the Empire. He 
accepted the terms, sent his nephew to Court to express his 
allegiance* and duty, and made an offering of sixty choice 
elephants. 

Skdhhdz Ekdn's failure at BhdtL 

[Text, vol. iii. p. 4:37.’] Shahbaz Khan occupied a position 
on the Panar river, a branch of the Brahmaputra. Here he 
entered into negociations with the rebels, in the expectation of 
being able to win them over to his views, ’fsa received his pro- 
positions very respectfully, and for a time kept up communica- 
tions. But it became apparent that his words and his intentions 
were not in unison, and so the war again began. For seven 
months the Imperial forces obtained victories from time to time, 

. and the rebels were disheartened by failure. But Shahbaz Khan, 
hi his self-conceit, had paid little regard to the feelings of the 
amirs in his army. They combined to thwart him, and ill-feeling 
waxed powerful. Death was busy among them, and their position 
became insupportable. The enemy knew that the Imperial army 
was dispirited, and although, by good fortune, there had been 
little rain, the men were listless and in low spirits. The enemy 
brought up a number of labourers, and cut the banks of the 
Brahmaputra in fifteen places, and turned the w^aters into the 
Imperial camp. When the batteries were flooded, they brought 
up to them large boats, called in the language of the country 
hiydrcL A fire of cannons and musketry was opened on both 
sides, and suddenly a great stroke of fortune happened to the 
Imperial forces, when a musket-ball from their ranks killed the 
commander of the assailants. Some of the boats came in 
collision, and suddenly the waters began to fall. This com- 
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pelled them to take flight, and many of their men were drowned. 
They were defeated on all sides, except in the battery of Saiyid 
Husain, thdndddr of Dacca, who was taken prisoner, 

'fsa now awoke from his dream of ignorance, and opened corn- 
nmnications through the medium of this prisoner. Shahbaz 
Khan received his overtures favourably, and '’fsa consented to 
submit to the supremacy of the Emperor, and to acknowledge 
himself a servant. The port of Sunarganw was to receive an 
Imperial ddrogha. Ma’sura was to be sent on the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and tribute was to be transmitted to the Emperor, He 
won the hearts of the amirs by his munificent presents, and the 
royal army retired. 

Shahbaz Khan crossed the river, and reached the confines of 
Bhowal, looking for the fulfilment of the agreement ; but the 
mind of T'sa had been perverted by evil counsellors. He now 
made new propositions and conditions, which led to sharp con- 
tentions. Preparations for renewing the war went on, and on 
the 19th Mihr he offered battle. The amirs in the royal army 
were so short-sighted and weak in judgment, that they looked 
for their own advantage in the failure of .Shahbaz Khan, and 
thought to profit by his defeat* The first to leave him was 
Muhibb ’AH Khan, and he was followed by others, who each 
pursued his own course. Shah KuH Khan Mahram made a 
stand against the enemy; but he was wounded, and was ill- 
supported by his men, so he evacuated Bhowal. Shahbaz Khan 
now awoke to his danger, and endeavoured to conciliate his 
officers ; but his repentance was too late, and he was compelled to 
retreat towards Tanda, abandoning his baggage. The sons of 
the Mir-i \id\ and many others were talcen prisoners, and Shaikh 
Muhammad G-haznivi and several others were drowned. ^ * After 
eight days’ retreat, the army rested to- take breath at Sherpur. 
Shahbaz Khan now endeavoured to collect his forces, with the 
intention of returning to avenge his defeat ; but his followers 
were incensed with him, and refused to support him. On reach- 
ing T^nda, Wazir Khan came forward loyally to support him. 
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Bat Shahbaz showed his old temper, and they could not come to 
any agreement ; so Shahbaz was compelled to proceed to Court. 
As soon as the news reached the Emperor, he sent ofEcers to 
stop the return of the unsuccessful chiefs, and to administer 
counsel and reproof. Sa'id Khan, and other jdgirddrs of Bihar 
and Bengal, were directed to join with their forces, and to aid in 
the punishment of the rebellious mminddr, ^ * 

^fsa was too cautious to leave his own countiy, but he induced 
Ma^suiii to advance to Sherpur. A detachment of the rebels 
overran the countiy as far as Blalda, and to within twelve A*os 
of Tanda. Wazir Khan did not feel sufficient confidence to go 
out and attack them ; but lie held his ground, and secured that 
important city. The royal messengers now arrived, and turned 
Shahbaz Khan back with words of censure. He was told that 
if more forces were necessary, Eaja Todar Mai and other chiefs 
should be ordered to join him ; but he replied that his army was 
now numerous, and the men full of ardour. On the IStli De, he 
entered Bengal, intent on the conquest of Bhati, and the I'ebels 
retreated before him. On reaching the Jumna, ^ he learnt that 
Ma’sum was at Sherpur, and did not expect that his opponents 
would cross the river, Shahbaz Khau immediately determined 
to cross the river and advance ; but the amirB dissented from his 
design. However, he skilfully conveyed some troops over this 
great river, and immediately upon their approach the enemy 
fled, leaving many prisoners and much spoil behind them. ^ ^ ^ 
Sa’id Khan and ^ * went in pursuit of the enemy, who fell back 
as he approached. After the country was clear of the rebels, 
the amiTB returned to Sherpur Miraja. * ^ 

While the Imperial forces were at Sherpur, Ma'sum Khdn 
proceeded towards Fatbabad in Orissa, and Dastam Khan 
Kdkshal also remained in that neighbourhood, in the hope that 
if the Imperial army were divided^ he might find an opportunity 
of striking a blow, and before any intelligence was received about 
Ma'sum, this rebel (Dastam Khan) had overrun the country to 
^ See next note 
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within twelve hos of the Imperial camp. A force was sent 
against him, before which he retired. [_I)is8enswns of Shdhhdz 
Khan and the amirs 

At length it was agreed that as the enemy had t'wo armies, 
the Imperial forces should also be divided. One under azir 
Klian and * was to march against Ma’siimj wdiile Shabbaz 
Khan and ^ ^ remained where they were, to watch over and 
keep in check the rebels of tliat quarter. * 

Thirtieth Tear of the Eeig:n". 

Rebels in Bengal. 

[Text, vol. iii. p-. 466.] Ma^sum Khan, on hearing of the 
approach of the royal forces, made new preparations. Having 
selected a strong position, he proceeded to erect fortifications at 
Tararnhani, a place where the Ganges, the J umna, and the Sakti 
unite.^ There he founded two forts. When the Imperial amirs 
liad made the needful preparations, the wary endeavoured to 
make terms ; but his proposals were not listened to. The amirs 
resolved to attack the fortifications, and commenced operations, 
driving tlie enemy before them. On the 21st Farwardin, one of 
the forts was assaulted and taken wdth the help of boats, and the 
other was captured on the following morning. They then at- 
tacked Ma'sum, who, being unable to check their advance, made 
his escape by the river. 

While the anurs entertained expectations of ’fsa proving true 
to his engagements, they directed their attention towards Orissa, 
where Sulairnaii Sarbani had broken out in revolt ; and having 
gathered many Afghans around him, was plundering the country. 
They attacked the son of Wazir Khan in the neighbourhood of 
Biirdwan, and after a sharp action, compelled him to shut himself 
up in that place. The Imperial amirs hastened to his relief, and 
the rebels being compelled to raise the siege, took up a position 

1 Some leagues below Dacca, tlie riyer (Ganges) separates into two brandies. One, 
called Padmkvatl, runs eastward, and falls into the s^a at Chittagong. The other 
branch runs northward, and divides into three streams, called Sarsuti, Juninh, and 
Ganges/^ — A. clish-^i Mahjll. 
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on the banks of the river Mangal-kot.^ ^ * Sddik Khan attacked 
them, and defeated them. * * Three hundred of them fell in the 
action, and a thousand in the pursuit. * * 

At the time the Imperial amim retired from Bengal to Bihar 
Dastam Kakshal laid siege to Ghora-ghat. Babii Mangali now 
came up from Sherptir Miraja, and compelled him to raise the 
siege. 

Pacification of Bengal. 

[Text, vol. iii. p. 490.] When the Emperor marched to the 
Paiijab, he received intelligence that Wazir was unable by him- 
self to secure tranquillity in Bengal, and that the rebels wei^e 
still active. Orders were accordingly sent to Shahbaz Khan, 
directing him to march from Bihar to Bengal. Although Shali- 
baz requested to be allowed to return to Court, messengers were 
sent to him with positive instructions to proceed on this duty. 
The messengers reached him at Jaunpur, and on the 20th 
Bahman, he proceeded to carry out his duties in Bengal. By 
conciliation and judicious encouragement he won over the rebels, 
so that they submitted and became peaceful. A detachment was 
sent to the country of Bhati against ^fsa, and the territory 
abandoned by Saclik Khan was recovered, ’fsa humbly sub- 
mitted, and sent presents to the Impezdal Court. Ma'sura Khdn 
had entered so deeply into rebellion, that he was afraid to present 
himself; hut he offered to send his son in token of submission to 
the Imperial Court, wdiile he himself lived quietly in seclusion. 
It was determined that tlie best thing he could do would be to 
proceed to Mecca, and afterwards go to Court. Many of the 
Afghans of Katlii left him and joined the royal forces. Eatid 
himself made specious representations, and Shdhbaz Khan was 
simple enough to give back Orissa to him. 

At this time, a foi-ce was detached against Kokra,’^ a flourish- 
ing country lying between , Orissa and the Dakhin. Madhd 

^ Eighteen miles north of Burdwan. 

® Ehoorda? 
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Singh Bdmf the chief, rely 
preach over the mounti 
forces, however, made <ri 
and made it tributary. 

Defeat of the Imperial Forces. —Death of Mdjd Birbal. 

[Text, vol. iii. p. 494.] When Kokaltdsh (Zain Khdn) marched 
to efieet the subjngation of Swdd (Swdt) and ]3ajaur, he fir^t 
subdued Bajaur, in which he found 30,000 houses of the Tusufzdi 
tube. * * He then marched against Swdt, in which mountain 
region there were 40,000 houses of the same tribe. On reaehiucr 
the banks of the river, the natives made a strenuous resistance” 
and the advanced guard was checked for a time ; but the braves 
of the altamsh went to their support, and the sight of their 
gallantry so encouraged the rest, that they fought bravely, and 
put the enemy to flight. Kokaltdsh built a fort at Ja-kra 
in the midst of the country, and then applied himself “to the 
chastisement of the enemy. Twenty-three times he was 
victorious, and he destroyed seven armies. All the countrv 
was brought under his hand, except the hills of Karagar and 
the country of Bunir. But his army was worn out with ascend- 
ing mountains and continual fighting; he was in consequence 
compelled to ask for reinforcements. The Emperor sent Eaid 
llirbal Hakim Abd-1 Hath, and other officers to support him 
ihey liad no sooner arrived, than dissensions arose amoinr them 
Hard words and fierce looks were exchanged between Kokaltdsh’ 

andtheRajm ^ he Kdjd and the Hakim were also on ill terms 

with each otimr. * * When they reached the hills of Malkand, 
Kokaltash endeavoured to reconcile them, and they held a Ion- 
debate as to the distribution of the various forces. Hakim Abu-1 
I ath hastened off with some forces to the fort of Jag-dara The 

fedLr" separation, and nursed his angry 

In the morning they met at the fort. Kokaltdsh prepared a 

feast, and invited Ins colleagues. But the .... ■, 


upon the difficulties of the ap- 
ired resistance. The Imperial 
pod their approach, overran the country 
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and sent to say, that the best thing to be done was for experienced 
men to meet and deterinine on the course to be pursued. Kokal- 
tdsh repressed his anger, and went to the Eaja. Other chiefs 
also went with him, and represented that it woxild be best to 
recognize Kokaltash as chief, and meet to consult at his abode. 
At this council the Edja and the Hakim spoke hotly, and then 
abused each other ; but by the conciliatory conduct of Eokaltdsh, 
they were appeased. * * He then proposed that a force should 
be left to hold the fort, while the rest of the army marched 
against the enemy. He thought that the fresh forces might 
undertake this work, while he remained with the old force to 
protect the centre of the country ; or if they preferred, they 
might remain at Jag-dara, while he went to chastise the moun- 
taineers. The Eaja and the Hakim rejected both propositions, 
and said it was the Emperor’s desire, not that they should occupy 
the country, but that they should inflict chastisement on the 
enemy, and hasten back to Court. Kokaltdsh remonstrated that 
it was inexpedient to abandon a country which had been acquired 
with such difldculty ; that the attempt to return through the 
defiles of the mountains would be rash : if they would not agree 
to either course he had proposed, and were determined to return, 
the best plan would be to proceed by the way they had come, for 
that was practicable for an army, and the enemy could not stop 
them. They adhered to their own proposition, and Eokaltdsh 
weakly put aside his duties as a general, lest his associates should 
conrey their complaints to the Emperor, and excite his dis- 
pleasure. They were afraid that if they marched separately, 
their attempts would fail, and they would incur disgrace j so fate 
had its way, and the word was given for the march of the whole 
army, and the Eija and the Hakim received the command of the 
right and left wing. * * 

On the 2nd Isfanddrmuz, they marched from Jag-dara towards 
Earagar, and having proeeeded-five kos, they halted at the village 
of Eandak. Next day the road was full of defiles, and the right 
wing was left as a rear-guard, while the halt was made half a kos 
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in advance. The advance-guard was to skirmish a little in front 
for that day, and then fall back. Next morning, when the advance 
entered the pass, the fight began. The Imperial forces were 
sueeeseful in several encounters, and in a short time cai'ried the 
pass, and captured some booty. Thousands were lured into this 
snare. The aliamsh, also, hearing the cry of plunder, hastened 
to share it, and large numbers of the main body broke and 
hastened forward. Kokaltash, wlio had chosen the camping 
ground, when he advanced and came in front of the Afghans, 
found the troops engaged in plundering. Hasan Khan Tabati 
was carried off wounded, and matters looked very sen'ous, 
Kokaltash, on learning this, engaged in the fight, and made a 
firm stand. That day and that night, and the early part of the 
next day, the battle went on. Kokaltash shot four of the enemy’s 
chiefs with his own hands, and the foe was for a time repulsed. 
The close of the day brought victory; but the baggage of the. 
camels and oxen had been plundered. That which was earned 
by elephants and mnles came up. 

Next day they they advanced six Us, near to Khdnpdr, and 
there halted. Kokaltash himself took the command of the rear, 
and fighting all the way, reached the camping ground. He then 
repaired to the Eajd, to consult with him as to what course was 
to be taken, blaming the movements that had’ been made, and 
eloquently exposing his own views. As the distance before them 
was now diminished, and the rugged nature of the way was not 
visible, the general opinion was, that they should leave the hills 
and rest for a few days, until a plan could- be formed for over- 
powering their adversaries. Kokaltdsh represented that the 
ground in front of them was most difficult, and it was utterly 
futile to attempt it. His own opinion was, that they should 
stay where they were for a while and defend themselves. The 
space was sufficiently large; there was no danger of the foe 
gaming a position to command it ; there was abundance of water 
and grass, and plenty of wood to build stockades: they midit 
thus inflict chastisement on the fierce foes who held all the Mils 
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around. Else they might send and endeavour to make peace, by 
restoring the prisoners and booty they had taken, on condition of 
receiving hostages. Or, they might wait for a while, until news 
of their position reached the Emperor, and he sent an army to 
seize the hills from that side. But fate had ordained it other- 
wise. Tiiej?' held to their own views, and thought they saw their 
safety in what was to be their ruin. 

On the 6th Isfandarmuz, they marched towards the lofty 
mountain of Bulandrai. Kokaltash wisely took command of the 
rear. Tlie fighting began again more fiercely than before. When 
they had made some little way, and evening came on, finding a 
lofty mountain before them, they came to a halt. On Kokaltash 
coming up, it became clear that there was another defile to pass 
before they could be safe. As this was governed by heights 
close at hand, he made haste to push forward. The advance* 
guard was ordered to ascend the heights and clear the command- 
ing positions 5 then to come down again at a distance, and at the 
early dawn show tile way over this difficult mountain. When 
they %vere repulsed by the Afghans, Kokaltash with a party of 
braves rallied them ; but others hastened to fall back, and all 
order was lost. Although Kokaltash exerted himself to re-assure 
them and restore order, it was all in vain. The Afghans attacked 
them fiercely on every side with arrows and stones, and they 
were driven from the heights in disorder and dismay. At the 
fbottom, elephants, horses, and men, were all mixed together in 
confusion. There many brave and noble men made a bold stand, 
and sold their lives. One party, having found a passage, made 
their escape ; and at the close of the day another party made 
their way over the imgged mountain. Kokaltash was with this 
party. In the conflict he had resolved to sell his life, but a 
brave friend seized his rein, and dragged him out of the fight. 
At length he reached the camp on foot, through a hundred 
difficulties. Scared and foolish men raised the cry that the 
Afghans were upon them. So, in the greatest distress, they 
moved on from that place at an unseasonable hour. In the 
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darkness many lost their way, and fell down precipices. The 
Afghans stayed behind, securing and dividing the plunder. 

Next day, many of the wanderers perished, and some were 
made pidsoners. In this conflict 500 men perished.'- Among 
them was Birbal, whose loss the Emperor greatly deplored. 

Thiett-i'irsx Tear of the Eeign. 

Conquest of Birdr. 

[Text, vol. iii. p. 503.] Bhar is a Eajpdt state adjoining the 
country of Malwa. The rulers of the Dakhin did not" pay 
proper obedience to the Imperial G-overnment, so Khdn-i ’Azam 
Mirza Koka received orders to march, with a great many other 
amirs, to inflict punishment upon them. He proceeded to TTindi'a^ 
to make preparations for the campaign, and a force which he sent 
in advance took SS,nwaH-garh from Nahir E§,o. Other zamin- 
dars made offers of submission. But dissensions suddenly arose 
among the amirs of the Imperial army. The commander gave 
grants in Malwa to Ms own adherents, and the amirs who had 
been sent on the campaign had great altercations with him, so 
that divisions arose, and the work of the campaign was arrested. 
Shdhabu-d din Ahmad Khan went off in anger to his jdgir, and 
instead of lending assistance, prepared for opposition. By the 
exertions of prudent men, a conflict was prevented ; but the two 
atnirs would not work together. Tolak Khin, one of the prin- 
cipal amirs, was thrown into prison on a false charge. Amir ’ 
Fathu-lla Shirazi received many annoyances, and retired before 
the ruler of Khdndesh, to seek refuge with Khdn-fchdndn in 
Gujardt. By unnecessary delays and dispersion of the troops, 
the Imperial army in a short time dwindled down, and the 
enemy, who before had trembled, now grew bold. Edjd ’All 
Khdn of Khdndesh and * * assembled the forces of Birdr and 
Ahmadnagar, and advanced to give battle. The royal amirs now 
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awoke from tlieir dream, and endeavoured to form some plan, but 
did not know friend from foe, and could not distinguish between 
supporters and opponents. Vacillation' and discordant counsels 
made all hope of unity and resistance vain ; so they retired 
before the enemy towards Birar, leaving their baggage/ On 
their inarch, they jDut their guide, Hathya Rao Btinii, to death, 
iipon suspicion of treachery. From want of proper information, 
a force was sent into an intricate country, near Kherla, and 
suffered great loss. Finding Birar unoccupied, they plundered 
it, and on New Tear's Day they sacked Ellichpur, the capital 
of the country. One party was far going off to Ahmadnagar, 
another for trying to hold the country. This proposition was 
not listened to, and so they moved off with their plunder towards 
Gujarat. * * When the enemy got intelligence of the retreat, 
he left his artillery and heavy baggage, and marching quickly 
against Hindia, he plundered and burnt that town. * ^ The 
Khan-i ’Azam ^vent off express to Gujardt, to seek the aid of 
the forces under Khamkhanan. 

Thirty-fifth Year of the Eeigh. 

Europeans at Court. 

[Text, voL iii. p. 602.] At this time, Padre Farmalidn^ 
arrived at the Imperial Oourt from Goa, and was received with 
much distinction. He was a man of much learning and eloquence. 
A few intelligent young men were placed under him for instruc- 
tion, so that provision might be made for securing translations of 
Greek books and of extending knowledge. With him came a 
number of Europeans and Armenians, who brought silks of China 
and goods of other countries, which were deemed worthy of His 
Majesty^s inspection. 

Orissa, 

(See YoL T. p. 465.) 

[Text, voL ‘iii. p. 604.] Rdjd Man Singh, the ruler of Bihar, 
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had, by his ability, reduced that province to tranquillity, and 
punished the rebels. So towards the end of the year, he had 
formed the design of invading Orissa by way of Jliarkand. He 
halted at Bhagalpur, and there sent to ask for the co-operation 


of SaMd Khan, the governor of Bengal, who, in consequence- of 



the near approach of the rainy season, postponed his assistance. 
At the beginning of the present year the Baja marched by way 
of Bardwaii, and he was accompanied by Bihar Khan and others, 
with artillery from Bengal. He halted at Jahauabad till the 
rains should be over, and Sa’ld Khan and others should come to 
support him. But Katlti had raised his banner in Orissa, and 
now boldly advanced to Dharpur, twenty-five kos from the 
Imperial army, with the intention of giving battle. He sent 
forward Bahadur with a numerous foi’ce to Baipur ; and to check 
this force the Raja advanced a detachment under the com- 
mand of Jaggat Singh. The rebel was obliged to take refuge in 
fortifications, and then submissively offered to treat ; but he, at 
the same time, artfully called upon Katlti for support. ^ * Katlu 
sent men to his assistance, Jaggat Singh was warned of his 
danger, but paid no heed. At length he was attacked by the 
rebels, and was obliged to fly and abandon Lis camp ; but he was 
saved by Hamir, the zaminddr who had given him warning, and 
conducted to Bishanpur. Upon learning of this reverse, Raja 
Man Singh held a council, and the prevailing opinion was, that 
it was desirable to retreat to Salimabad, where the families of his 
troops were, and there to re-organize his army. But the Raja 
rejected these counsels, and resolved upon taking the ofiensive. 
The Imperial good fortune now came to his aid, and the rebel 
Katlu died, after an illness of ten days. His younger son suc- 
ceeded him, but the Afghans sued for an arrangement. The 
ezcessive rains and the depression of the royal forces made a 
settlement desirable. It was accordingly agreed that the Em- 
peror's name should be used in the UAitha and on the coins, 
that the country should be obedient and loyal, that Jagganath, 
the celebrated place of worship, should, with its dependencies, 
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become subject to the royal exchequer, and that no injury should 
be done to the loyal zammcldrs. All of them, with craft and 
dissimulation, affixed their signatures to this document. On the 
4tli Sliahrjur, Katlii’s son was brought in, with 150 elephants 
and many Taiiiable articles, which were offered as tribute. Eaja 
Man Singh then returned to Bihar. 

Thiety-sixth Yeae OF rHE'EniGN. 

Biirlidnu-l MulL 

[Text, toL iii. p. 612.] When Burhanu-l Mulk made his 
first attempt on the territory of the south, and was unsuccessful, 
he returned to his estate>s. Now that Khan-i ^Azam had gone 
to Gujarat, and Sliahbaz Khan was dead, he betook himself to 
Raja ’All Khan, the ruler of Khandesli, wdio, in compliance with 
the Imperial commands, was eager to assist him. He had also 
agreed with ’Adil Khan, of Bij^pur, that a force should bo sent 
from thence when they approached Ahmadnagar; and accord- 
ingly a contingent w^as sent to the frontier, to await the arrival of 
Raja ’All’s army. Jamdl Khan, the governor of Ahmadnagar, 
resolved to prevent the junction of the two forces. Before 
Burlianu-l Mulk came near, Jamal Kh4n defeated liis son 
IsmaTl, and then hastened to attack the forces of Bijdpur, and 
defeated them with little difficulty. When, after this, Burhanu-l 
Mulk entered Birar, Muhammadu-1 Mulk and * ^ other chiefs 
joined him. Jamal Khdn, inflated with his previous victory, 
marched out rashly to oppose him. * * Rdja ’AIi Khan placed 
Burhanu-l Mulk in cliarge of the amirs of Birar, and gave 
battle to’ Jamal Khan. A sharp fight ensued ; but Jamal Khdn 
was killed by a musket-shot, and his army was broken up. A 
great victory was gained. Soon after, Isma’il Khdii, the son, 
was brought in a prisoner, and was placed in confinement. The 
ruler of Khandesh then led a detachment to Ahmadnagar, and 
soon made himself master of the whole country* 

When Burhanu-l Mulk got possession of, Ahmadnagar, he 
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had a fine opportunity of showing his gratitude and fidelity, and 
of making himself an example to other rulers. But the intoxica- 
tion of success got the mastery over him. He forgot the many 
and great favours he had received, oppressed the people under 
him, and sought his own advantage in the wrongs of others. 
The Emperor determined to send fii*st an envoy to Ttaja ’Ali 
Klian, who had raised Burhaii to the position he held, to consult 
with him and the other rulers of that quarter, as to whether 
they would invade his territories. If they agreed, the ambassa- 
dor was to return; if not, an Imperial army was to be sent. 
Shaikh Abu-l Faiz Faizi, the prince of poets,’’ was accordingly 
sent to Eaja ’Ali Khan and Burhanu-1 Mulk. 

^ Thirty-seventh Tear of the Eeign. 

^ Conquest of Orissa)^ 

[Tex^vol. This country had always been 

governed by independent rulers. Among them was one named 
Partab Rao, whose son, Nar Singh, strove against him, and took 
an opportunity of poisoning him. Mukund Deo, a native of 
Telingaua, and a servant of the late Eajd, rose up in opposition 
to the new ruler. Upon the pretence that his wife was going to 
pay a visit to the usurper, he sent a number of dulzs^ filled with 
arms, and a number of active men as ostensible guards of his 
tribute. They were admitted into the fort, and soon put an end 
to the usurper. Although it was the rule and custom that new 
rulers should not expend the treasures accumulated by their pre- 
decessors, Mukund broke open seventy chests, and appropriated 
their contents. He was very liberal in the use of them, but 
his act alienated the feelings of the people. 

When Sikandar Khdn Uzbek left the Imperial service and 
joined Sulaimdn Kirdni^ the latter sent his son, Bdyazid, by way 
of Jharkand, the Benares of that country, against Orissa ; and 
he sent Sikandar with him. The Eaja sent two of his chiefs to 
oppose him, but many of their men were lured by money to 
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desert them and abandon their master. Some fighting followedj 
in which Miilmiid and his general Ishat Edi were killed. Power 
then fell into the hands of Rakh Banj {?), but Sulairaan got him 
into his powei% and made an end of him. He then established 
his power oyer the whole country* 

In the time of Khaii-khanan Mun^im Khan and Khdn-jahan, 
a large portion of this country had been brought under the 
Imperial rule ; but through the inconipetency of the amin it 
had been wrested from them by Katlu Lohani. When Katld 
died, and Raja Man Singh withdrew his forces^ as before related, 
his course was disapproved by many wise men ; but a treaty was 
patched up. The evil spirits of the country now strove to over- 
throw each other, but so long as KatliVs vakil ’fsa lived, the 
treaty was observed. When he died, the turbulent Afghans 
seized upon the temple of Jagannath, and plundered the country 
of Hannr, who had proved himself loyal. 

^aja Man Singh regretted the treaty he had formerly made, 
and projected another campaign, for which he received the 
Imperial permission. The forces of Bengal and Bihar were 
named for the service. On the 23rd Aban, he set off by water, 
but Tolak Khdn and * * the other amirs proceeded by land. 
Madhu and Lakhi Rai and * * other zaminddrs were sent by 
way of Jharkand under the command of Yiisuf Khdn, the ruler 
of Kashmir^ When the army reached Bengal, Sa^id Khan, the 
ruler of the • province, was ill ; but as the business was urgent, 
the Eaj4 pushed on without him. When Sa’id recovered, he 
followed the army, and joined it with * ^ many chiefs and 6500 
horse. A great part of the country was occupied. The crafty 
Afghans sought' to make peace ; but experience had shown what 
their professions were worth, and a deaf ear was turned to their 
propositions, though some of the arnh'^s of Bengal were in favour 
of an amicable settlement. The enemy took up a position in the 
forests of Midnapur, a place in the middle of Orissa, IDisposition 
of the royal forces.'] On the 31st Farwardin, Raja M4n Singh 
ordered an advance, * * The enemy then crossed the river, and 
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set their forces in array. Their centre, under the command of 
Nasib Khan and Jamal Khan, sons of Katlu, consisted of 3000 
horse, and twenty-five elephants. In the wings were 2000 horse 
and twenty-five elephants, and in their advance ^vere 1200 horse 
and eiglitj elephants. Eattle was joined and was well contested; ' 
the result being for some time doubtful. * * But victory declared 
in favour of the Imperial forces. The Afghans had 300 men 
killed, and the royal army lost forty men. 

Capttire of Mnagarh. 

(See Yol Y.p. 461.) 

[Text, vol. iii. p. 651.] When Khan-i ’Azam had established 
his authority in Gujarat, he resolved to extend his sway, and to 
bring more of that region under his rule. At first he was im- 
peded by the timidity, of his followers ; but after they had rested 
and recovered their spirits, he renewed his projects. Somnat, 
Koka, Mangalor, Mahu, Paro, and seventeen other places fell 
into his hands without a struggle. He then resolved upon the 
conquest of Junagarli. This was a renowned fort in the country 
of Siirath, and was held by the grandsons of Amin Khan, 
Former rulers had been able to make no impression upon it. On 
the 23rd Khurddd, his army reached the vicinity, and seventeen 
batteries were raised round the lofty fortress. Niir Beg Khan 
and some others were detached to check the Kdtlm^ who were 
rendering assistance to the besieged. A great fire broke out in 
the fortress, causing much destruction ; and the European artillery 
officer, who had embraced the Muhammadan religion, fell dead 
into the fosse. This greatly encouraged the assailants. But the 
garrison had abundant supplies, and were confident in the 
strength of the place. They had a hundred guns, some of which 
discharged balls of one man and a half, and these they fired 
several times daily. Khan-i ’Azam at length placed some 
mortars on an eminence commanding the fortress, and opened 
fire upon it. This disturbed the confidence of the garrison, and 
a capitulation was proposed. The siege had lasted three months, 
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but the keys were given up on the 7th Shahrytir. In all, fifty- 
seven persons of distinction surrendered, all of whom were 
honourably treated, and i*eceived honorary dresses and jdgin. 

Thirty-eighth Tear oe the Eeigk. 

Preparations for the Imasion of the Dakhin. 

[Text, voL iii. p. 683.] The expostulations and advice ad- 
dressed to Burhanu-l Mulk made no impression upon him, so 
the Emperor resolved to proceed to Agra to organize a force for 
service in the Dakhin. On the 25th Mihr, Prince Daiiiyal was 
directed to march thitherwards. Ehan-khan&ii, Rai Singh, 
and many other nobles, with treasure, artillery, and elephants, 
were ordered to accompany him. Shah Eukh Mirzd, Shalibaz 
Khan, and other chiefs of M^lwa, were ordered to join with 
their forces. Raja Man Singh was also directed to march from 
Bengal, if that province could be safely left. Prince Sultan 
Murad was instructed to prepare to take part in the campaign. 
^ ^ At the town of Sliaikhupur, Khan-khanan was summoned 
to an audience, and he then represented that the most favourable 
time for an invasion of the Dakhin was after the end of the 
rains, when grain and fodder might be procured in abundance. 
So Prince Daniyal was recalled, and the Emperor resolved to 
head the. expedition himself at the conclusion of the rains. ^ * 
Khan-khanan was directed to proceed to Agra, there to collect 
and organize the forces, and the Emperor returned homewards. 

Fortieth Year of the Reign, 

War between Ahmadnagar and Bijdpur. 

[Text, voL iii. p. 713.] Since the time when the Emperor 
withdrew his gracious attention from the Dakliin, fresh misfor- 
tunes had fallen upon that country, and discontent grew rife. 
Nizamu-1 Mulk Burhan was dead, and his son Ibrahim, who 
succeeded him, took to evil courses. An army marched from 
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Bfjdpiir against him, and on the 16th Amnrddd a battle was 
fought about forty miles from Ahmadnagar, in vrhich he was 
killed by an arrow. The Eijdpiir army returned triumphant, 
and the Nizam u-1 Mulki forces were scattered abroad. 

Invasion of the Baklan, 

[Text, yol. iii. p. 741.] Prince [MurM], in pursuance of 
orders, now prepared for the invasion of the Dakbin ; but Khdn- 
khanaii was delayed by the tardy gathering of hig men. Before 
he joined, some little dissension had sprung up between them. 
The Prince’s desire was that the heads of the army should all 
jom him, and proceed by that road [from GujarAt] to the 
Dakhin It was the opinion of the commander-in-chief (Khan- 
khandn), that he should advance from M^lwa. As their opinions 
did not ^ree, the Prince, on the 20th Abdn, marched from 
AWabad, and rested awhile at Broach, in expectation of 
getting more men. _ On the 22nd Khurddd, he left Broach. 
Khan-khanan remained for some time at Bhilsa, which was in 
his lUa io assemble his forces. On the Oth AmurdAd, he 
marched for Ujjain. This greatly incensed the Prince, who 
sent him an angry message. He wrote in reply that he would 
join the Prince s army as soon as he had received the promised ' 
contingent from the ruler of Khdndesh; the Prince 

might meanwhile enjoy the pleasures of the chase in Gujardt. 
The Prince was enrapd with this reply, and his flatterers fLed 
He marched with his army towards Ahmadnagar. 

The chief nobles and Edjd ’All Khdn, were inclined to the 
Prince, and when Khdn-khdndn became aware of this, he left 

other amirs, while he started off express with Edid ’AK TChSr. 
(to meet the Prince). On the 19th Azur t 2 1 P 

the fort of Ohdnd, thirty j:os from Ahmadna^^ar The meeTinv 

When the army moved, there was no unity of feeliu.. TChir, 
khdndn, with his numerous force, was offended, and'^kept aloof 
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from the management of the business. Sadik Khan brought up 
an old grievance which he had against Shahbaz Khan, and 
rarely went to the darhdr* On the 8 th De, the army encamped 
half a kos from the city, and on that day Khaii-khdnan and 
Shahbaz Khan went to the city {ba shalir raftaml). Through 
their negligence an attack was made upon the baggage of the 
army, which was with difiiculty repelled, and the people of the 
city were encouraged by the evident signs of dissension. On 
the 8 tli, the fortress was invested. Ohand Bibi, sister of BuiMo, 
prepared for resistance. As they had carried oif Ahmad,^ the 
son, Ikhlas Khan came to Ahmadnagar with Moti, and being 
defeated, fled to Pattan. 

When the royal army approached, Manjiih (the icazb^ carried 
off Ahmad, with a portion of the treasure and some of the 
elephants, to Bijaptir 5 but he was nearly taken prisoner. From 
want of proper munitions, the siege was protracted. Ohdnd 
Bibi was afraid of being taken prisoner ; but being informed of 
the condition of the assailants, she was encouraged to defend the 
city. On the 9th, Shah ^AH and Abhang Khan made a night 
attack in force upon the battery of Khdn-khandn ; but the 
defenders fought bravely, killed many of the assailants, and 
repelled the attack. If the repulse had been followed up, the 
pursuers might have entered the fort with the fugitives, and the 
place would have fallen. 

The close blockade and scarcity of provisions were taking 
effect on the garrison. ^ * On the ISth, an unsuccessful attack 
was made upon the camp. ^ ^ On the 16th, a caravan from 
Gujarat came near, and was plundered by Sa^ddat Khdn. ^ ^ 
On the 19th, Sher Klwaja, Shaikh Daulat, Kdmran Beg, and 
Daulat Khan, were sent with a force towards Pattan. , They 
inflicted a defeat on Ikhlas Khdn, and secured great booty. 
Then, eager for further plunder, they pillaged the inhabitants of 

^ Alitnad Sn&h, wlio claimed to be of royal descent, bad been raised to tbe tbroue. 
An opposite faction bad set up Mot!, a bbz^r boy, and be baving been taken prisoner 
Ikblbs Kb5.n procured anotber child, wbo was also called Kotl. — Briggs, Firisbta, 
voi, ii. p. 270 \ Yoi. iii. pp. 291, 292. 
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Pattan, a city whicli had received letters of protection. On the 
11th IsfaiKlarniiiz, a portion of the wall was broken down. A 
nihie was carried from the battery of the Prince, and a hole 
cleared out under the wall It was filled with powder and ex- 
ploded, when it brought down about thirty gaz of the wall 
The troops were ready for the assault ; but another mine, which 
had been carried under the wall from the battery of Shahbaz 
Khan, was discovered by the garrison and emptied. Prom fear 
of a disaster like that which occurred at Olutor, the storming 
party was held back, and such a delay occurred, that the day- 
light passed away, and during the night the garrison repaired 
the breach. But the garrison was greatly disheartened by the 
activity of the besiegers, and now proposed an accommodation. 
They offered to elevate Bahadur, son of the son of BurIianu-1 
Mulk, to the throne, with the title of Kizamu-l Mulk, 
and as a vassal of the Imperial throne. The territory of 
Ahmadnagar was to be confirmed to him, and the province 
of Biriir given up to the Emperor. Jewels, the pick of the 
elephants, and other things were to be sent as tribute to the 
Emperor. ITotwithstanding the desperate state of the place, 
and the scarcity of provisions, these unworthy terms were agreed 
to, and a treaty was concluded on the 17th Isfandarmuz. 

^ PoETy-BiBST Teak of the Eeigk.^ 

{.Famink 

([Text, v oL iii. p. 744,] In this year there was little rain, 
and the price ofa^gp rose high. Celestial influences were unpro- 
pitious, and those learned in the stars anuoimcecl dearth and 
scarcity. The kind-hearted Emperor sent experienced officers in 
every direction, to supply food every day to tlio poor and desti- 
tute. So, under the Imperial orders, the necessitous received 
daily assistance to their satisfaction, and every class of the 
indigent was entrusted to the caro of those who were able to 
care for theni} 
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Defeat of the Dakhin Confederates* 

[Text, yoL iii. p* 764.] The Aliniadnagar affair, and other 
unfortunate matters, had brought disgrace upon the armies of 
the Dakhin, and made their leaders desirous of retrieving: their 
fortunes, by contending against the Imperial forces, Sliah 
Murad was at the head of the royal army, and was desirous of 
giving battle, but the experienced amirs objected, and con- 
tinued their opposition, until Mirza Shah Rukh was appointed 
commander-in-chief, and Khan-khanan and other distinguished 
officers were named for different duties. The military chest, 
the elephants, and the artillery, were carefully looked after, and 
everything properly arranged. Mirza Shah Rukh and Klian- 
khanan commanded the centre, * ^ The army marched from 
Sliahpiir, and took up a position twelve hos from Pathari. 

The enemy also prepared for battle. The army of Nizdmiid 
Mulk was in the centre ; the ^Adil Ehanis were on the right, 
and the army of Kutbu-1 Mulk on the left. On the 2Sth 
Baliman, after the first watch of the day, the river Gang 
(Godavari) was passed, and the battle began by an attack on 
the right wing of the enemy. But they held their ground 
firmly in a strong position, and kept up a heavy fire. Great 
bravery was exhibited on both sides, and a long and desperate 
struggle was maintained. The enemy was numerous, and the 
superiority of his fire checked the Imperial ranks and made 
them waver, Jagganath and several other Rajputs drew rein, 
and did not move, wdiile the ’Aclil Khani troops made an 
onslaught upon Raj4 ^Ali Khdn of Khandesh. He made a 
stubborn resistance, and fell fighting bravely, with thirty-five 
distinguished officers and 600 devoted followers. 

Mirza Shah Rukh and Klian-khanan had been successful in 
^their part of the field, so also had Saiyid Kasim and other leaders. 
The enemy was under the impression that the ruler of Khandesh 
was in the centre, and thought that Mirza Sh&h Rukh and Khan- 
khdn^n were involved in his defeat. During the darkness of the 
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night, the opposing forces remained separate from each other, 
each supposing that it had gained a Tictoiy. In the course of 
the night many of the scattered troops rejoined their standards. 
Under the impression that Raja ’All Khdn, of Khandesh, had 
gone over to the enemy, the Imperial troops plundered his bag- 
eaffe. Dwarka Das of the advance, and Sa’id Jalal ofilteisfi’, 
retired to Nilawi. Earn Ohandar, who had fought bravely, and 
had received twenty wounds with the forces under Baja ’All 
Khan, remained among the wounded during the night, and died 
a few days after. 

When morning came, the Imperial forces, 7000 in number, 
found themselves in face of 25,000 of the enemy. They had 
all night suffered from thirst, and they now carried the river 
Sugara. The enemy was only half-hearted, and being dismayed 
by this demonstration took to flight, and made but little resist- 
ance, * * Worn out by the protracted conflict, the Imperial 
forces were unable to pursue. ' At the beginning of the campaign, 
the Imperial forces numbered only 15,000, while the enemy were 
60,000 in number. Still they had gained this great victory, 
and had captured forty elephants and much artillery. 

Fobty-thibd Teak of the Eetgn. 

Ahu-l Fazl sent to the DakUn. 

[Text, voh iii. p. 802.] On His Majesty’s return from the 
Panjab, he formed the design of marching direct to the south 
without visiting his capital. But his mind was disturbed by the 
non- arrival of the Princes, and many idle stories were reported 
to him* So he halted, resolving to make a politic delay, and he 
again summoned the Princes to his presence. On the 25tli of 
the month, the author of this work received orders to pro- 
ceed to the Dakhin, and to bring Prince Saltan Murad to 
Court. If the amzn of the Dakhin were willing to undertake 
the management of the country, the author was to leave it in 
their hands, and return with the Prince ; but if otherwise, he 
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was to send the Prince to Oourt> and to remain and associate 
himself with the other olEcers in supporting Mirza Shdh Rukh. 
A banner and kettle-drums were given to the Mirza^ and the 
province of Malwa was assigned to him, so that he might be 
able to raise and equip an army in his own province, and return 
to the Dakhin when called upon, 

Daulatdbdd, 

[Text, vol. iii. p. 803.] At tlxe beginning of Isfandarinuz, the 
fort of Loligarh, at Daulatabad in the Dakhin, was taken. 
Mirza ’AK Beg Akbarshahl besieged it for a month, and want 
of provisions and water compelled the garrison to surrender and 
give up the kej^s. 

Forty-fourth Year of the Reign. 

Kherla and Ndsik, 

[Text, vol. iii. p. 80S.] In this year the fort of Kherla, in 
Birar, lying between Birar and Grondwdiia, was obtained by 
capitulation on the 13tli xlkban, the garrison being short of 
provisions. The fort of Nasik, near Ahmadnagar, was taken 
soon after. 

Death of Prince Sultan Murad, 

[Text, vol. iii. p. 806.] Alas, that wine should be burdened 
with softering, and that its sweet nectar should be a deadly 
poison ! * * On the 17th TJrdibibisht, near Dihbari, on the 
banks of the Piirta, twenty Im from Daulatabad, Prince Sultan 
Munid’s fits took a grave character, and on the 22nd he became 
insensible and died. 

sj ' Forty-fifth Year of the ' Reign. 

^FT ext, voL iii. p. 837# ^ On the 22nd Isfandarmuz,^ Kh4n-i 
^xizara, A^saf Khan, Shaikh Farid, and the writer of this work 
were directed to invest the fortress of iisir, and to construct 
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batteries round it* But the force which was sent on this service^ 
under the cooiniand of Shaikh Farid, was very small compared 
■with the numbers of the enemy ; so it was deemed prudent to 
halt at three kos from the fortress. Some inexperienced and 
mischievous persons excited the Emperor^s anger at this resolu- 
tion. But the writer went to visit him, and explained the true 
state of affairs, and his anger was soon appeased, the same 
day the author -svas appointed to take charge of the province of 
Kliandesh. Thereupon he established twenty-two stations in 
the province, and to each he appointed a responsible officer. 
To one he appointed his brother Shaikh Abii-1 Barakat, with 
some experienced subordinate officers ; to another his son Shaikh 
^Abdu-r Bahman. In a short time the refractory were brought 
to obedience, and many others gladly became subjects of the 
Emperor. The soldiery submitted peacefully, and the peasantry 
applied themselves to the work of cultivatioi^ 

Bengal. 

[Text, vol. iii. p. 828.] Disturbances now broke out in the 
province of Bengal, through the imprudence of Eaja Man Singh, 
who, although he was absent in the province of Ajmir, kept the 
government of Bengal in his own hands, thinking that all would 
go on quietly, and according to his wdsh. ’IJsman, Shujawal, 
and other Afghans, broke out in rebellion. Maha Singh and 
Partab Singh made light of this, and attacked them at Bhadrak ; 
but were defeated. The province was not lost ; but the rebels 
got possession of some places. 

Disohedience of Prince Salim. 

[Text, vol. iii. p. 831.] Salim, the Prince Royal, had been 
sent against the Rana (of I/dipur). His love of ease, encouraged 
by his improper companions, induced him to spend some time at 
Ajmir in pleasure. After a while, he hastened to U'^dipur, and 
the Band then leading his forces in another direction, plundered 
Balptir and other places. Madho Singh was sent against him, and 
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defeated him. Bat before this lionourable sendee was accom- 
plished, the Prince was induced by his evil counsellors to form 
the design of going to the Panjab, and of there following his 
own pleasure. But just at this time came the outbreak of the 
Afghans in Bengal and upon the advice of Eaj a Man Singh, 
ho proceeded thither. On the 1st AniurdM, he crossed the 
Jumna, four kos from Agra, and greatly pained Maryam Makaiii, 
the Emperor's mother, by not going to see her. In her kindness 
she went out after him, to chide him for his neglect; but when 
he heard of her approach on his return from hunting, he entered 
his boat, and w’ent off as fast as he could, leaving the venerable 
lady to return home with sorrowful heart. The Prince went on 
to Allahabdd, where he seized upon many Jdgirs, He appro- 
priated the revenues of Bihar, amounting to moi'e than thirty 
kos of rupees, and assumed the royal title. The Emperor, in his 
kindness and forbearance, did not believe all this, and his great 
nobles agreed with him. Letters were sent to the Prince ques- 
tioning him upon his irregular proceedings, and he replied that 
he was doing good service, and was innocent of any wrong, 

Ahmadnagar, 

[Test, vol. iii. p. 832.] The operations against Ahmadnagar 
were protracted, and the royal array was in difficulty about sup- 
plies. Evil-disposed persons in all parts began to mpve. So, on 
the 4th of the month, Mirza Eustam was sent to Prince (Daniyal) 
with a lacoi mo/mrs. Nasik fell into the hands of the Imperial 
officers about this time. 

After the rains the Emperor set his heart, upon the |■eduction 
of Ahmadnagar. He sent directions for using every effort, and 
he himself proceeded to Burhanpdr, Chand Bibi was for keep- 
ing the treaty which she had made with the writer of this “work ; 
but Abhang,^ at the head of a large force of Abyssinians and 
Dakhinis, was fighting against her. On the 26th Farwardin,, 
the royal army arrived, and suspicion seized upon the Bakhim 
i The Kihaiig Khia of Briggs. • 
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forces. One man whispered to another that their leaders had 
made terms with the Imperial army ; so this force of Abhang^s 
lost heartj and dispersed without making any resistance. On the 
2ik1 Urdibihishtj the various intreuchments were assigned to the 
various amirs, Ohand Bibi was for abiding by the treaty. 
Several of the leading men in the fortress then took matters 
into their own hands, and made several unsuccessful sorties. 
Under the direction of the Prince, great efforts -were made to 
form a khdk-rez^ to fill up the ditch and reach to the walls. 
This y/as from thirty to forty gci% broad, and seven ga% deep 
{zharfd). The wall was of bluish stone, and twenty-seven gaz 
high. M’ines were formed from the trenches of the Prince and 
Mirza Yiisiif Khdn; but the besieged broke into them, and 
filled them up again. They even formed a counter-mine from 
the inside, and exploded it ; but it w^as smothered hy the 
khdk-rez and did no damage there. The shock split a bastion of 
the fortress. When this was discovered, efforts were made to 
dear out the chasm, and this being effected, 180 mans of gun- 
powder were placed therein. On the 6th Shahryur, it was ex- 
ploded, The bastion and thirty gaz of the wall \Yas blown into 
the air. The garrison suffered from the falling stones ; but not 
a particle of stone fell on the besiegers. Through the breach 
rushed the assailants, and another party made their way in from 
the intrenchrnents of Mirza Yusuf Khan. Fifteen hundred of 
the garrison were put to the sword ; the rest were saved by the 
solicitations of their friends. Bahadur, son of Ibrahim and 
grandson of Burhan, who had been set up as Nizamii-1 Muik, 
was taken prisoner. Yery valuable jewels, embossed arms, a 
splendid library, fine silks, and twenty-five elephants, were 
among the booty. The guns and ammunition exceeded ail 
compute. The siege was carried on during the rainy season; 
but by great good fortune there Yvas no flooding to interrupt 

1 Johnson explains this as *Hhe,footi of a wall,” but the words mean literally 
earth -spreading,” and the text makes it clear that it signifies the filling in of tlio 
ditch, and the leyelling np of dirt against the walls. 
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the construction of the hhdh^ren. The day after the victory, 
heavy rain commenced. The siege lasted four months and 
four days. ■ ■ 

Death of JaUla the Sectary} 

[Text, vol. iii. p. 835.] A party of Lohanis who had come 
to Ghazni upon business had been attacked from an ambush by 
the Hazaras. After seven days’ fighting, they were compelled 
by thirst to retire, and they then sought the aid of Jalala. He 
went with them into Ghazni, in the disguise of a merchant. 
When they were attacked by the men of Sharif Khan, and by 
the raiyaU, Jalala tried to get them back again to their homes. 
Again the Hazaras fell upon them and scattered them abroad. 
Jal41a was wounded and carried to the lulls, where he was put 
to death by Murad Beg and other intelligent men. 

Dhturbances in the Dakhin. 

[Text, vol. iii. p. 844.] Although Ahinadnagar had fallen to 
the Imperial arms, a scarcity of grain soon after weakened 
their power ; the malcontents again assembled, and broke out in 
rebellion. They placed at their head ^Ali^ son of Shdh All, 
and uncle of Murtaza Nizamu-1 Mulk. Khan-khan4n was there- 
fore appointed to take command at Ahmadnagar, and the writer 
of this history was sent to Nasik. 

Foett-sixth Year of the Reigtst, 

[Text, vol. iii. p. 849.] The writer of this history was held 
back from going to Nasik, and raarclied against the son of Shill 
^Ali, which was deemed to be more important. In Isfandarrnuz 
in the preceding year, he had joined Khdn-khanaii, near Baran- 
ganw. But intelligence was brought that one of the great vassals 
of Adil Khan Bijaptiri was coming towards Ahmadnagar with 

^ JaKiIa is generally called tdriki, sectary.’^ Chalmers, in his MS. translation, 
read the word as « Tajik/' and, strange to say, Elphinstone has adopted that word in 
one of his notes, j'al&la’s followers, as Elphinstone shows, were Ydsufzdls, not 
Tajiks, 
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5000 horse and 12,000 foot. Tho Kh^n deemed it necessary to 
■svatch his proceedings, so he proceeded to Jdlna-pdr, and wft the 
author to march against the son of Shdh ’Ali. On the^2. th, 
tho author reached the banks of the Ganga (Godavari). On the 
29th he got possession of the fort of Kalna, which is one^ o t le 
chief fortresses of Ahmadnagar. * * ’Ali Marddn Khan, the 
commander of the Imperial forces, was defeated and taken pri- 

soiier ill Teliiigaxia. ^ 

The author’s efforts were thereupon directed to the repression 
of this outbreak, and he sent his son with 1200 horse against 
the enemy. * * On the 6th Khurdad, he defeated them with a 
loss of 400 killed, and many wounded. 
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This is the supplement of the Akhar-ndma, containing the four 
remaining years of Akbar’s reign. It was composed by Shaikh 
Inayatu-lla, and is sometimes met with bound up with the 
Akhar-ndyna, 

[The above is all that has been found among Sir H. M. Elhofs 
papers concerning this “ Completion of the Akbar-ndyna.^^ There 
is no copy of the work in his library, and not a page of trans- 
lation. The work seems to be almost unknown in England, for 
it is not to be found in the Libraries of the British Museum, the 
East India Office, or the Eoyal Asiatic Society. A translation 
of the whole work is given at the end of the MS. translation of 
the AkhaMxdma belonging to the Eoyal Asiatic Society, already 
noticed at p. 8 Bupfd* It is the work of ‘‘Lieut,’’ Chalmers, of 
the Madras Army, and was used by Elphinstone. The following 
Extracts are taken from this translation, and may be accepted as 
accurate. 

Nothing more has been learnt of the work or its author than 
what he tells us in the following pages. It will be seen from 
the conclusion that he calls himself “ Indyatu-lla, or Muham- 
mad Salih,”] 

EXTRACTS. 

The most admirable command of His Most High Majesty * 
was issued to this effect, that as the Akbar-^ndma was still un- 
finished, and Abu-1 Fazl was no more, and had not attained 
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the happiness of completing this noble recorf, this Immble in- 
diyidual (Indyatu-lla) should relate the annals of four years 
■which remained unchronicled. And as the second volume of the 
Shaikh was both deficient in beauty of style, and contained many 
obsolete words unintelligible to the generality of mankind, a point 
wdiich was not approved of, he was further directed to arrange 
his diction and phraseology after the model of the first volume, 
so that his meaning, though wonderful and sublime, should be 
clad in the familiar garb of common language, and that it might 
thus be understood and commended by small and great. My 
Jiope is, that by obedience to this mandate, the morning of suc- 
cess and complacency may dawn upon me, and that I may thus 
secure an ample stock of approbation and advancement ! 

FoilTY-SEYENTH YeAB OF THE ReIGN. 

This year commenced on Thursday, the 27th Ramazan. * 
About this time, a letter arrived from the Prince Sultan Daniyal, 
reporting that (Malik) Ainbar had collected his troops in Bidar, 
and had gained a victory over a party which had been sent to 
oppose him by Malik Barid. After exacting tribute from him, 
Malik Anibar successfully attacked the Kutbu-1 Mulki terri- 
tories, and then proceeding towards Telingana, had besieged 
Mir Murtaza in Patliri. The Prince, therefore, to prevent his 
junction with the son of Shah ’AH in Ahmadnaga.r, had de- 
tached the Khau-khauan against him, while Shaikh Abii-1 Fazl 
was ordered against Raju. 

Prince Salim. 

It has already been related, that His Highness the Prince 
Sultan Salim had set out against the Raja of Ajrnir, attended by 
a train of followers countless as the stars. But as Akbar had 
now heard of the disturbances in Bengal, he had countermanded 
the Prince, and directed him to unite his forces with those 
of Rdja Man Singh, to reduce these Eastern rebels, and that 
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the Prince deferred Lis departure, and merely hunted towards 
Aliahabaci 

When the Emperor was at Akbarabad (Agra), the Prince 
wrote to request the honour of an audience, and proceeded as far 
as Etawa for the purpose; but here doubts were suggested to 
him by some ill-inclined persons, and he feared to advance any 
further. His Majesty was no sooner made a^vare of this circiini- 
stance, than he wrote to the Prince, that ‘‘ if he w^ere earnest in 
his wish to pay his respects, he ought to display his confidence 
by doing so alone, and dismiss his attendants to their jdgzm; if, 
on the contrary, suspicion withheld him, he had better retire to 
AllaliabM, there to re-assure his heart, and repair to Court when 
he w’as able to do so with full trust and confidence.^*^ The Prince, 
alarmed at this kind yet disdainful communication, instantly 
despatched Ilzr Jahdn^ who wms the chief justiciary of 

the Imperial dominions, and His Majesty’s agent with the 
Prince, to his august father, charged with the most submissive 
apology, and referring to the Mir’s own observation in testimony 
of his sense of duty and allegiance. He then set out towards 
Allahabad, and meanwhile an Imperial farmdn was issued, in- 
vesting him with the government of Bengal and Orissa, and 
directing him to despatch his officers to take possession of those 
two provinces. Eaja Man Singli was, at the same time, ordered 
to transfer the provinces, and to return to Court. 

Defeat of Malik Amhar. 

A splendid victoiy was gained by the Kliaii-khanau over 
Ambar. It had been reported by Mir Murtaza and Slier 
Khwaja, that Ambar had been joined by Farhad with 2000 
horse^ and had strengthened himself in Nandeir. The Khan 
determined to send Ms own son, Mirzd ifrich, with a body of 
brave follow’’ers, against him. As fate had ordained the day of 
punishment for Ambar to approach, he was sufficiently bold to 
draw out his forces, and prepare for battle in the vicinity of 
Kandeir. Mirz4 Trich, chafing at his insolence, marshalled his 
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braye forces and attacked liim, Tlie centre and left soon bore 
down their opponents, and if the right had in like manner gained 
the same honourable title to fame, it is most probable that the 
whole of the enemy would haye been taken, and the sedition 
quelled at once. Even as it was, twenty elephants, with all the 
euemy^s equipage, were taken. 

Afghans in Bengal. 

’Usman the Afghan trod in the path of rebellion, and ci*oss» 
ing the Brahmaputra river, was in vain opposed by Baz Bahadur, 
the Imperial thdnadm% who retired to Bhowah Baja Man Singh 
no sooner heard of Baz Bahadur's retreat, than, marching the 
•whole night, he joined him on the following moriiing, and attack- 
ing the enem}?- put him to flight, and took many guns and much 
spoil. The Eaja having then again delivered the country to 
Baz Bahadur, returned to Dacca; but as the officer of the district 
now formed the idea of crossing the river and seizing upon the 
country of ’fsa, and Saripur and Bakrampiir, the Afghans again 
assumed a, posture of defiance, and defended the approaches both 
•with guns and boats. As the contest continued for some time, 
the Raja sent a chosen body in advance, wdtli orders to cross the 
river when they could get the opportunity. But the Afghans 
opened a discharge of artillery upon them from their boats, and 
many of the warriors were killed. The Raja now opportunely 
arrived in person, and with his men boldly crossing the river on 
elephants, the enemy, astonished at their daring, took to flight. 
The Raja drew not his rein till he had followed them to Tira 
and Mahwari. Then Grhazni, the chief of the latter place, sub- 
mitted, and the Raja pushed on. He took Bakrampur and 
Saripur, and stationed trusty forces throughout the country. 
The Afghans then retreated to Sunarganw, while the Raj 4 
returned victorious to Dacca. 

Death of Shaikh Ahu4 FazL 

As Shaikh Abu-1 Fazl adorned the garment of the high con- 
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sideration in wliicli lie was held with the embroidery of hearty 
fidelity, he had reported to His Majesty some of the youthful 
indiscretions of the Prince Salim Mirza, the heir-apparent — 
foi'getful that the high road to honour and distinction hath its 
dangers, and that the branch which wildly Tentures to run 
crookedly must ever bear bitter fruit. 

To His Majesty’s amiable disposition, therefore, his reports 
were not entirely acceptable, and, as this soon became current 
among all classes, Akbar summoned him to Court, and directed 
him to make over his retinue and command during his absence 
to his son ’Abdu-r Ealiman. Abu-1 Fazl reached Sarai Eanga,^ 
two stages from Gwalior, on the 1st Shahryur. There Bar 
Singh Deo Bundela, anxious to obtain the favour of the Prince 
Sultan Salim, planted an ambuscade in his way. Abu-1 Fazl’s 
followers apprised him of the danger, and recommended him to 
retire for protection to Eai Bay an and Eaj4 Eai Singh, who 
were with 2000 horse at Antari, a distance of only two Icos, 
But the Shaikh, wiiose hour of death was at hand, and the gem 
of whose discrimination had therefore grown dull, only replied, 
“ The fear of death is vain, for its period cannot be deferred. I 
have been raised by my gallantry from the position of being son 
of a daricesh to the rank of nobility, how then shall I basely 
seek shelter from another?” The Eajputs soon afterwards placed 
their rough hands upon his collar, and slew him with his atten- 
dants. His head was sent hj Bar Singh Deo to the young 
Prince. His Majesty was much aftected on hearing of his death, 
and he earnestly besought pardon for his sins from the Creator. 


Prince DdniydL 

Prince Ddniyal, with the levity of youth, had forgotten the 
vow which he had made by the head of his august father to 

^ According to Asad Beg, wlio ttad personal knowledge of tlie matter, the place of 
the mnrder was called SarM-Bar^r,’" and tho murderer’s name was Nar Singh. 
See infrd ^ — • Asad Beg^ 
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forsake the Iiabit of drinking, and had again addicted himself to 
wine. Akbar addressed to him a letter of exhortation, bidding 
him take warning by the fate of Prince Sultan Murad, and en- 
treating him, if only out of regard to his earthly parent, to 
withdraw his hand from the impurity of this Yeiiomoiis and 
treacherous poison. 

Prince Salim, 

The Sultana Salima Eegam took her departure for Allahabad, 
in order that she might by her influence bring to the Imperial 
Court the Prince Sultan Salim, who had been repeatedly re- 
ported to have thrown the veil of repentance over his offences. 
He was therefore pressingly and graciously invited to the 
presence. 

Bar Singh Deo, 

Bar Singh Deo, the murderer of Abii-1 Fazl, had first been 
pursued by the Rai Rayan to Bhander, and from thence to 
fricli, a strong fort on the river. When the advanced party 
of the Imperial troops turned their conquering face against 
this place, he came out and drew up his troops to dispute the 
bank of the stream.^ The Eai Rayan crossed and attacked, 
and drove him back again into the fort, which was then besieged 
by the royal forces. The distress of the enemy increased, till 
the benighted culpilt broke from the walls by night, and fled to 
the jungle. His elephant was slain there; but he contrived, 
under the darkness of the night, to efiect his escape. 

Forty-eighth Tear oe the Reign. 

Reconciliation of Prince Salim, 

The Sultana Salima Begam, having interceded bet\veen His 
Majesty and the young prince Salim, reconciled the monarch 
to the wonted exercise of paternal affection, while at the same 
time she also procured for Salim the pardon of Akbar’s august 

^ TheBetwa. 
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niotber. Wlien the Prince approached the capital, that -venerable 
matron proceeded some days' journey to meet him, and brought 
him to her own private abode. Even His Majesty, to conciliate 
his illustrious son, advanced several steps to receive him. ^ * 
After a short interval, His Majesty conferred on him the royal 
diadem, which is the main source of ornament to the Court and 
Sovereignty, and the chief light of the pomp of royalty. 

Defeat of the Magh Edjd. 

This short-sighted Paja, who had just now acquired the 
country of Baugu, and secured possession of the gold hoarded 
for many years, became elated with the extent of his treasures 
and the number of his elephants. He had succeeded by his 
wiles in bringing over Kaid Sai^ the zamznddr of Bakrampiir, 
who had been forcibly reduced by Man Singh. He then openly 
rebelled, and assembling an army at Sunargdnw, laid siege to a 
fort in the vicinity. Sultan Euli Khan the governor bravely 
defended himself, and eventually sallying forth, dispersed the 
besiegers. Ahmad, another rebel, then joined the Eaj4 with 
his forces, and a second time summoned Sultdn KuII. Eaja 
Man Singh, hearing of the increased numbers of the enemy, 
despatched a force under Ibrahim Atka, Eaghu Das, and Dalpat 
Eai, to his assistance. These soon brought the Magh Eaja and 
all his forces to action, for a^s victory ever attends the Imperial 
standards, they attacked him, regardless of the number of Ms 
boats and the strength of his artillery. A complete victory was 
gained. One hundred vessels, of different kinds, were taken; 
and the Eaja was compelled to intrench himself in front of the 
Imperial troops, to provide safety against their attacks. 

Edjd of Banswanau 

About the same period the Eaja of Bansw&rra, who had 
excited a rebellion, was defeated by Mirza Shah Eukh, whose 
admirable zeal called him to the field, notwithstanding the infirm 
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State of liis health. The Eaj4 was defeated after a short contest ; 
his stronghold was taken, and himself driven to the hills. He 
next raised a party in Malwa, and the Mirza, thinking it more 
important to repress him than to seize his territory, promptly 
followed him thither. On this, the rebel immediately returned, 
and re-occupying his own country, increased in insolence. The 
roads were impassable in consequence of the rains, and the Mirza, 
being miahle to move his troops, was compelled for the present 
to suspend the pursuit. 

Prince Salim, 

His Majesty had already once deputed Prince Salim to uproot 
the rebellious Edna, and the standards of victory had already 
overshadowed U^dipur. Another force had also been sent to 
reduce the hill-eountry. But the Eana escaped to his fastnesses, 
and the consummation of this important affair was delayed. An 
order was now again issued that the Prince should a second time 
brace his courage to the destruction of this doomed infidel. ^ ^ 
But the inclinations of the young Prince were not heartily 
engaged in the enterprise. He reported that his troops were 
not prepared, and made extravagant demands, both for increased 
forces and treasure. Moreover, he intimated his wish, that if 
his exorbitant requests were not complied with, he might be 
allowed to return to his own jdgh\ His Majesty, accordingly, 
guessing the object of his conduct, directed that he might con- 
sider himself at liberty to return to Allahabad, and to present 
himself at Court whenever afterwards he chose to do so. The 
Prince accepted this permission, -and marching on the 6th Azur, 
crossed the Jumna, near Muttra, and turned towards Allahabad. 

Bydpur, 

Shortly after, the irrevocable commands were issued to Prince 
Sultan Daniyal and the Khan-khanan to march against ’Adii 
’Khm of Bljapur, who was dilatory in the transmission of his 
tribute, and had otherwise shown himself refractory. ^ * The 
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young Prince was ill, and unable to proceed liimself ; but by 
the advice of liis counsellors, he deputed Indyatu-lla to Bijapur, 
with a despatch calculated to excite both the hopes and fears of 
^x^dil KUn. 

Kaid Jlcii of Bengal, 

Eaja Man Singh, aftei' defeating the Magh Raja, turned his 
attention toward Kaid Eai of Bengal, who had collected nearly 
500 vessels of war, and had laid siege to Kilmak, the Imperial 
commander in Srinagar. Kilmak held out, till a body of troops 
was sent to his aid by the Raja. These finally overcame the 
enemy, and after a furious cannonade, took Kaid Eai prisoner, 
■who died of his -wounds soon after he was brought before 
the Eaj4. 

Almshouses and Sardis. 

At this period almshouses were directed to be established 
throughout the Imperial dominions ; also caravanserais for 
travellers at every stage, where food was to be prepared and 
held in readiness at all times for the way-worn traveller, who 
is usually too fatigued to be equal to the exertion of cooking 
his own repast. 

Impriso7ment of the Emperor’' s Nephew, 

Prince Kaikubad, son of Mirza Hakim, having contracted the 
pernicious habit of indulging in intoxicating drugs, was sent into 
confinement in the fort of Eantambhor, under the custody of 
Raja Jagannath, there to be kept until punishment and seclusion 
from corrupt society should work in him amendment. 


FOETY-^riNTH TeAE OF THE ReIGN, 


Bijapur. 

“"Adil Khan of Bijapur, being now wrought on by the exhorta- 
tions of Mirza Sharfu-d din, the Imperial ambassador, to offer 
his allegiance to the State, Mirza rrieh was the noble honoured 
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■witli tlie charge of extorting both the tribute which he agreed 
to send, and the litter of his daughter, who was to be united to 
Prince Sultan Daniyal. That young prince was also prevailed 
on to proceed with 5000 horse to Ahrnadnagar, to celebrate the 
rejoicings on the occasion of the nuptials. 

Rdjd Man SingKs Sister. 

The death of the sister of Raja Man Singh, who was the chief 
favourite in the harem of the Prince Sultan Salim, occurred at 
this time. This lady was ever ambitious of an aseeiidenc}^ over 
the other inmates of the harem, and grew violent at the slightest 
opposition to her will. Having one day liad a qiiaiTel with one 
of her rivals, she took the opportunity of the Princess absence 
at a hunting party, to swallow a large quantity of opium 5 pre- 
ferring, in her fury, the draught of deadly poison to the sweet 
waters of life. She expired before the Prince, wlio was recalled 
from his excursion by the news of her illness, could arrive, and 
he remained for some days absorbed in grief for her loss. 

Prince DdniydL 

It now became necessary to despatch to the Court of Sultan 
Daniyal Shaikh Abu-1 lOiair, brother of Abu-1 Fazl, and 
equally devoted with that chief to the service of the Emperor, 
to endeavour by any means to bring the young Prince to Court, 
with the view there to force him to abstain from the ruinous 
course of inebriety which had now reduced him to the most 
debilitated condition. 

Prince Salim. 

Reports arrived that the practice of indulgence in wine drink- 
ing, and of the excessive use of opium, had affected the health 
of the Prince Royal, Sultan Salim, and had made his temper so 
irritable and tyrannical, that the slightest offences were visited 
with the severest punishments, that pardon was never thought 
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of, and that his adlioreiits were struck dumb with terror. His 
Majesty, aware that a word of counsel spoken in season, would 
avail more than a thousand at a distance, * * determined to 
proceed to Allahabad, to attempt the reformation of the Prince. 

l)eatli of the Emperor’s Mother. 

[The progress of tlie Emperor to Allahdbad] was arrested by 
the accounts which he received of the dangerous illness of his 
ausrust mother, and his afFoctionate heart was overwhelmed with 

grief at lier distressing state. * * On the 20ih Slialiryur she 
departed, leaving the world in grief. Akbar clad himself in 
the deepest mourning, shaved his head and beard, and avoided 
all oniament in his apparel. Her body was conveyed to Deiili, 
His Majesty himself placed liis shoulder under the bier, and 
helped to bear it for several paces, and the same office was per- 
formed by the chief amirs of the State. Her remains were 
i|iterred near to those of her illustrious husband. 

The Murderer of Ah{t4 FazU 

The abode of Bar Singh Deo, the murderer of Abu~l Fazl, 
had been several times attacked and plundered, but the culprit 
himself had still escaped the vengeful pursuit of Shaikh *Abdu-r 
Eahmari. Orders were now given for the reinforcement of that 
officer with as many of the Imperial troops as he might select 
as worthy, from their valour and conduct, to be partners in 
the work of retribution, llaja Bikramajit was also associated 
witli him. 

Fiftieth Ybae of the Eeigh. 

Ca-pture of Urcha. 

Shaikh ‘’Abdu-r Ealiman and Khwaja 'Abdu-lla reported that 
they had succeeded in taking the fort of XJrcha,^ one of the 
strongest in Hindustan, and that the rebel. Bar Singh Deo, had 
i Eight miles from . 
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been driven to hide himself like a snake among the wilds, to 
escape the pursuit of the Imperial warriors. Shortly aftei’wards 
another despatch was received from the same chiefs, stating that 
as the enemy had poisoned all the wells, and 1000 men had died 
of fever, they had been compelled to abandon Urcha as a place 
of residence. 

Death of Prince DdrdydL 

Shall I talk of the changeableness of this world, or shall I 
relate the sad tale of this young branch of tender yeai\s, or shall 
I rather acquaint my pen with the evil which his own obstinacy 
and folly wrought upon himself I The fire of the wine-cup ex- 
tinguished the light of his natural abilities, and the lamp of his 
intellect was unable to burn through the abundance of this 
baneful liquid. The afifectionate arguments of His Majesty 
were disregarded, till by degrees the fumes of wine sapped the 
strength and vigour of his constitution, and his trembling limbs 
lost their functions. The Khan-khanan and Xliwaja Abii-1 
Hasan used their utmost endeavoui’s, both in obedience to the 
Imperial orders and the real affection they felt for him, to stop 
the supply of this deleterious liquor. They posted guards to 
prevent its introduction ; but the base parasites who were about 
the Prince's person contrived to introduce the poison unper- 
ceived, sometimes concealing it in the barrels of muskets, and 
sometimes in their turbans. After forty days of illness, the 
young Prince died, at the age of thirty-three — an event which 
caused both friends and strangers to sit down in grief and 
mourning. 

Bar Singh Deo. 

It has been already related that Bar Singh Deo took refuge in 
the wilds and forests. He was, nevertheless, pursued hy Raja 
Jai Singh, who shot many of his followers, and at last wounded 
the blood-stained murderer, who, however, still contrived, though 
with blistered feet, to effect his escape. 
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Death of the Emperor* 

Oil Monday, the 12th A'ban, corresponding with the 20tli 
iTiiniada»l awwal, 1014 Hijra (September, 1605), an illness in- 
sinuated itself into the frame of the Emperor, and he became 
indisposed. Hakim ’Ali, who was the most skilful of physicians, 
was summoned to attend. After considering the symptoms, he 
refrained for eiglit days from administering medicine, under the 
hope that His Majesty’s vigour of constitution would overcome 
the disease. On the ninth day, the debility and symptoms 
appeared to be aggravated, so the physician resorted to the 
remedies of his art ; but they produced no good eflfeet for ten 
days. The complaint in the bowels increased, and the limbs 
lost their power. It then became evident tliat recovery was 
hopeless, and that the collar of the world was in the clutches 
of the Fates. 

On the 9th Azur, corresponding with the night of Wednesday,. 
12th Jumada-1 akhir (13th October, 1605 a.b.), when the age of 
His Majesty had reached the period of sixty-five lunar years, 
he bade adieu to life, in the capital of A^gra, and took his 
departure to the paradise of love. On the following day his 
sacred remains were borne by men of all ranks, in stately and 
becoming pomp, to the grave, and were interred in the garden 
of Bihishtabad. 

Conclusion. 

Praise be to God, that this excellent work, the Akbar-ndma^ 
has been brought to an admirable and approved conclusion ! ^ * 
The second volume, up to the forty-seventh year of the reign, is 
the composition of the most learned and intelligent Abii-l Fazl, 
son of Shaikh Mubarak; and from the forty-eighth year, after 
the death of the celebrated . Shaikh, In%atu-Ila or Muhammad 
Salih, after duly preparing himself for the work of history, has 
thus brought it to an end. 
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' OP 

SHAIKFI ILLAHDA:D, FAIZf SIRHINDI\ 

[Of this writer very little is known, except what we gather from 
the work before us. His father was Mulla ’All Slier, a learned 
man, among whose pupils was Nizamu-d din Ahmad, the author 
of the TahaMt-i AkbarL Shaikh Illahdad was a native of 
Sirhind, and held a madad-ma^dsk village in that district. He 
was attached to the service of Shaikh Farid Bokhan, who held 
the office of BakliBhiu-l Mulk^ and he seems to have accompanied 
that nobleman on his various services. He tells us that it was 
by the express command of Shaikh Farid that this history was 
written. He began it in the thirty-sixth year of his age, having 
up to that time “been greatly devoted to social pleasures and 
delights.’^ This same Shaikh Farid was also patron of another 
historian, Shaikh Nuru-1 Hakk, whose work, the Zubdatu-t 
Taivdnkhy will be noticed soon after this. 

The Akbar-ndma of Shaikh Illahdad is a plain unambitious 
work, and has no pretensions to originality. It is based on the 
Tabakdt-i Akhari ; but -the author sometimes prefers the narra- 
tive of Abu“l Fazl, and adapts that wnter’*s florid and somewhat 
prolix descriptions to his sober and straightforward style. Thus 
the accounts of the murder of Atka Khan and the conquest of 
Garlia-katanka are taken from Abu-1 Fazl, On one subject 
only does he enter into more particular details — the services 
rendered by his patron, Shaikh Farid Bokhdri. With this excep- 
tion, and the addition of scraps of poetry and some wonderful 
^tories, the work is nothing more than a compilation from the 
u\ibakdt-i Akbari and the Akbar-ndma of Abu-1 Fazl. It ends 
with the latter work in 1010 H, (1602 a.b.). 
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The author claims to have taken part in the compilation of 
the Unnidytm SkuJd'^ of Mihtar Jauhar/^ and upon the 
Emperor Akbar being informed of this fact, he expressed his 
approval, and liis intention of employing him to turn some 
Hindi work into Persian. 

A few Extracts have been translated. The first one by Ensign 
F. Mackenzie, tlie remainder by the Editor. 

Sir H. Elliot's copy of the Akhar-nmna is an octavo volume 
of 453 pages, 15 lines to a page.] 

EXTRACTS. 

An Account of the manner m which the Kkwdja Ahclk4 Majid 
A^saf Khan conquered the country of Panna^ and Garka-katanha, 
by the eternal good fortune of His Majesty. 

It is not unknown to those who are acq[uainted with the events 
of this period, that Kliwaja ’Abdii-1 Majid Harawi was originally 
a scribe, who had, daring the reign of the late blessed monarch, 
been constantly employed in transacting the affairs of the house- 
hold. During His Majesty’s fortunate reign, he liad also held 
similar offices of trust. Step by step he obtained promotion, and 
received the title of Asaf Khan. Kjdgir was given him in the 
sarMr of Garha-katanka, which is a very spacious country. 
Kataiika is a separate village near Garha. In the year 970, 
and the eighth year of the reign, his experience induced him to 
desire to gain possession of the land of Panna, which adjoined 
liis own possessions. He sent an urgent message to Eaja Earn 
Oliand, whose ancestors had always ruled that country, and with 
whom Gluizi Kli4n Tatar had taken refuge after his flight from 
the Court of the Asylum of the Universe. Pie counselled him 
strongly for his own welfare to become a subject of His Majesty, 
and pay him tribute. He also recommended him to send Ghazi 
Khan, who had been a rebel, and received shelter from him, 
to the Protector of the World. 

s [Otherwise called TazluratiU Wdkrdt, Ho, XXXYIir. Tol. Y. p. IS6.]' 

[111 the jUS. the name is written “ Patta.”] 
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Eaoi Ohand^s ill-fortune and pride prevented liim from being 
moved by these representations, and lie made preparations for 
■war. i^saf Khan, being free from apprehension, and trusting 
in the eternal success of His Majesty’s arms, brought an army 
against him. Raja Ram Chand, aided by Ghazi Khan Tatar, 
and a vast multitude, like locusts and ants, also drew up in 
battle array. Both parties did their best, and foiiglit valiantly ; 
but, at last, Ram Cliand was routed, and Gliazi Khan and 
many others were put to the sword. Raja Ram Ohand fled 
thence to the castle of Mandhun, which is noted for being one 
of the strongest fortified places in Hindustan. Much plunder 
fell into the hands of the victorious troops. Shortly afterwards 
Raja Ram Chand, repenting of what he had done, by the assist- 
ance of several of the chief Rajas who were faithful subjects of 
the King, was admitted into the train of the submissive and 
obedient. A royal was despatched to the effect, that as 
Raja Ram Ohand had taken the best course for his own good, and 
submitted himself, his country was not to be invaded. On the 
receipt of this order, Asaf Khan returned to his and 

took measures for the reduction of Garha, which was near his 
own territory. 

^The chief place of that country is Ohauragarh, The land 
contains 70,000 inhabited villages. It is bounded on one side 
by Malwa and the Dakhin, on another by Garha. It is a 
separate principality, governed by a Rani named Durgavati, who 
was remarkable for her .beauty and loveliness. Asaf Khin, 
whose possessions her country bordered on, and whose people 
were constantly going to and fro, managed to make himself well 
acquainted with its general condition, and the state of its 
revenues. He began to ravage and plunder the villages in its 
districts, waiting for an opportunity of taking more extreme 
measures. At last, in the year 971, in the ninth year of the 
reign, he valiantly set out with 10,000 horse and foot, purposing 
to take possession of the country. His valour made him look 
i [See supra, p. 30.] 
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on this as a matter of easy accomplish iiieiit. The E/diii, owing 
to her pride and confidence in her own shill and courage, at- 
tended to her own affairs, and utterly disregarded the fact that 
she had a neighbour whose valour had been proved on several 
occasions, particularly in the case of Baz Bahadur, who had at- 
tacked him with the Afghans of the tribe of Miyanali, and 
whom lie had vanquislied. She had always kept up a force of 
20,000 horsemen, but she was suddenly told that the valiant troops 
of His Majesty Iiad arrived at Damuda, one of her chief towns, 
at a time when her troops were dispersed. She had only 500 
men with iier. Adhar, who was entrusted with the management 
of the whole business of that country, informed her how affairs 
stood. The Bani said, This is through your stupidity. I have 
long ruled this country, and never acted in such a manner as to 
bring disgrace on myself. jSTow, from what you tell me, if the 
King were here in person, I would present myself before him ; 
but now there is no remedy but war!^^ The Baiii made four 
marches from that place, and found herself face to face with the 
Imperial army. 

Asaf Khan had gone as far as Damuda with great speed, but 
he delayed there. The Rani thus had time to collect some 4000 
men, and her courtiers recommended her to ^ive battle, advisino* 
her, however, to post herself in some strong position until the 
arrival of more troops. The Eaiii agreed to this counsel, and 
retreated into the jungles and strong places, so that Xsaf Kh5,n 
became, ignorant of her whereabouts, i^saf Khdu turned back 
from that place, and on reaching Garlia, he took possession of 
its villages and territories. In the mean time, 5000 men had 
been collected. When iltsaf Khdn was informed of the Bani’s 
movements, , he' loft a force in Garha, and pi’oceeded in person 
against her. The Rdni was informed of this, and said to her 
people, “ How long shall we take refuge among the trees and 
jungles?” She their made up her mind to fight, and mounting 
her elephant, she went amidst her troops, endeavouring by suit- 
able exhortations to encourage and prepare them for war. When 
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both armies met, a desperate battle began. Three hundred 
Mughals obtained martyrdom, and the Rani pursued the fugi- 

At the close of day, the E4ni consulted with her chiefs as 
to what was best to be done, and every one said something. 
The Eani was of opinion that she had better return to her 
camp, and thence make a night attack, or else remain where 
they were until daybreak and then renew the battle, because, in 
the event of her not doing something, iisaf Khan would seize 
the hill in the morning, and post his artillery on it. Having 
determined on a night attack, she returned to her camp, but no 
one agreed with her on this matter, or showed any resolution. 
At daybreak, what she had predicted, happened, iisaf Khan 
possessed himself of the summit of the hill, and having fortified 
it, he took post there with his array. The Rani again, intent 
on fighting, di'ew up her soldiers and mounted her best elephant. 
She caused Adhar, who has been mentioned before, to ride before 
her on her elephant. Such a conflict took place, that, throwing 
away guns and arrows, the combatants seized each other’s 
collars, and fought hand to hand. 

Raja Birsaii, the heir-apparent, behaved wuth the utmost 
valour. The conflict lasted until the third watch of the day, 
and the Raja repulsed the royal troops three times, but at last 
he was wounded. When the Rani learnt what had happened 
to her son, she directed her confidential servants to convey him 
in the best way they could from the field of battle to a place of 
safety, which they did. Whilst this was going on, so large a 
body of men went away from the Rani, that not more than 300 
remained with her. Notwithstanding this, she firmly maintained 
her ground, and encouraged her men to fight. Suddenly fate 
directed an arrow, which struck her on the temple. This she 
courageously drew out , herself, but its barb remained in the 
wound. Tliis arrow was followed by another, which wounded 
her in the neck, which she extracted in the same way, but 
fainted from excess of pain. When she came round, she said 
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to Aclhar, who was in front of her, have always placed 
trust and confidence in you against a day like this ; so that, in 
the event of my meeting with defeat, you might not suffer me 
to fiill into the hands of the enemy « Adhar had not the power 
to do what she required, so she drew out her dagger, and died a 
manly death. V ery many of her confidential adherents loyally 
gave up their lives. By the favour of the Almighty, and the 
fortune of the King of Kings, a victory, the splendour of which 
exceeded all other victories, was obtained. A thousand elephants, 
and countless booty, fell into the hands of the victorious troops, 
and an extensive territory was added to His Majesty’s dominions. 

Asaf Khan, after the lapse of two months, proceeded towards 
Ghauragarh. The Eani’’s son, who had gone thither from tlie 
field of battle, came out to oppose him ; but after a short 
struggle, the army of the King gained possession of the fort. In 
it were found a great amount of gold, priceless jewels, gold and 
silver plate, and images of their divinities, together with other 
valuables and property, which had been collected there by the 
Bajds during many centuries, as is the custom of those people. 
All these fell into the hands of Asaf Kh4n j a hundred and one 
cooking” pots, full of large and valuable gold coins, came into his 
possession. The performance of this notable action caused his 
pomp and dignity greatly to increase, and men placed great 
trust in him, jSTevertlieless, this faitliless man only sent 200 out 
of the 1000 elephants which he had captured as a pesh-kash to 
Ouiirt, and withheld the jewels and valuables altogether. His 
Majesty’s magnanimity overlooked this, and he took no notice 
of the circumstance. Asaf Khan remained established in the 
government of Garha and Karra, until His Majesty pi’oceeded 
to Jaunptir for the purpose of chastising Khaii-zaman. 

* * ^ ^ * 

A most i*emarkable event occurred at Ghauragarh. When 
Raj 4 Birsah, the Rain’s son, was shut up there, a certain number 
of men were appointed, in the event of a defeat, for the purpose 
of performing the jauha}\ au ancient custom of the Rajas of 
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Hind. On occasions like this, they shut their women up in the 
house, and after heaping up straw, wood, cotton, and ghee around 
it, they set fire to the pile and burn them. This they look upon 
as a means of saving their honour. When the fort was nearlj- 
reduced, they did this, and all the beautiful women were reduced 
to ashes. After the capture of the place, when the flames had 
ceased on the second day, they examined the place, and dis- 
covered two females underneath a large block of wood. One of 
them was the Rani^s sister, the other the Raja’s wife, wdth 
whom he had not yet cohabited. They were taken out unhurt, 
and sent to the royal harem. 

The Mirzde} 

(See VoL V. pp. 189, 315, 325, 330.) 

[The Mirzas were the sons of Muhammad Sultan Mirza. He 
was the son of Rashid Sultan Wais Mirza, son of Babakra, son 
of Mansur, son of Babakra, son of ^TTnir Shaikh, son of Sahib 
Kiraii Amir Timiir. The mother of Sultan Mirza was a 
daughter of Sultan Husain Mirza, ruler of Khurasdn. This 
Sultan (Husain) Mirza brought up his grandson, Muhammad 
Sultan Mirza, under his own protection. When Sultan Mirza 
died, dissensions arose in his country, and Muhammad Sultan 
Mirza went and presented himself to the Emperor Babar, who 
treated him with great kindness. After the death of Babar, the 
Emperor Humayun kept up daring his reign the same favour 
and patronage. Muhammad Sultan Mirza had two sons. One, 
Ulugh Mirza, met his death in a fight with the Hazaras. The 
other was named Shah Mirza. Ulugh Mirza left two sons, 
Sikandar Mirza and Muhammad Sultdn Mirza. Upon the 
death of Ulugh Mirza, the Emperor Humaydu charged himself 
with the education of his sons, and by his favour Sikandar 
Mirza received the title of Ulugh Mii^a, and Muhammad Sultan 

^ [Kearly tlie whole of this Extract is taken from different parts of the TahakdtA 
but it is here giyen entire as being the most connected account of these 
Mirziis, troublesome in their own time, and perplexing to posterity.] 
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Mir^a that of Shah Mirz4. When the Emperor Akbar suc- 
ceeded to the thx'one, Muhammad Sultan Mirz4 had grown up. 
The Emperor exempted him from military service, and assigned 
him the pargana of Mzampur, in the sarkwr of Sauibal, for a 
maintenance. He had several sons* First, Ibrahim Husain 
Mirza; second, Muhammad Husain Mirz4 5 third, MasYid 
Husain Mirza; fourth, ^Akil Husain Mirza* The Emperor 
conferred upon each of these a suitable and raised tlieni 

to the rank of nobility* Thej’’ attended in the train of His 
Majesty, and performed the duties of service. When the Em- 
peror I'eturned from his campaign against Jaunpiir, they were 
at ilxdvjdgin in SambaL At the time of the Emperor's march 
to Lahore against Mirza Hakim, the brothers TJlugli Mirza 
and Shah Mirza combined with their uncles (nephews?) Ibrahim 
Husain Mirza and Muhammad Husain Mirza, and breaking 
out into rebellion, ravaged several pargmim. This was an old 
failing in the family. "Ulugh Mirza and Sh4h Mirza, sons of 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza, rose in rebellion during the reign of 
Huniayun, and did great damage. Bat on each occasion their 
offences were overlooked. 

When these graceless men attacked parganm^ the jdgirddrs 
of those parts resisted them, and the Mirz4s, being unable to 
withstand the force brought against them, made off to join 
Khan-zaman and Sikandar Khan, There also their intractable 
tempers stood in the way of anything like union, so they turned 
back, 'with the intention of making an inroad into the Doab, and 
went as far as pargana of Niin-kahar. Here Yar Shahi, the 
sister's sou of Haji Khan jdgirddr of that district, gave 

them battle ; but although he made a good fight, he was defeated, 
and great booty fell into the hands of the Mirzds. They con- 
tinued their course, plundering as far as Dehli. Tatar Khan, 
the governor of Dehli, put the fort in a state of defence, and 
Mun'im Khaii moved up from Agra to oppose them, TJnable to 
resist the forces brought against them, they hastened off to 
M41wa, which was in a defenceless state* At the town of 
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Soiipat, tliey fell in with Mir Mu^izzu-1 Mulk, who was pro- 
ceeding to the Panjab, and plundered his baggage. They then 
proceeded to Malwa, and took possession of that country. 
Eadain Khan, brother of Maghrib Khan Dakhini, was in 
Hiiidia, and Muhammad Husain Mirza laid siege to the place. 
After a time, he killed Kadani Khdn, and got possession of 
Hindia, When intelligence of these doings reached the Em- 
peror at Lahore, he gave orders for arresting Muhammad Sultan 
Mirza at ’Azampdr, and for keeping him a prisoner in the fort 
of Bayana. 

In this same year, 947 h., the Emperor having proved victo- 
rious over ’All KuU Khdn-zamau and Bahadur Khan, returned 
to Agra, and his victorious army had hardly taken breath, when 
the news came of the descent of the Mirzas upon Malwa. The 
Emperor immediately went off thither. When he reached 
Gagrdn, he did not deem it necessary to prosecute a design 
which might as well be carried out by his officers ; so he ap- 
pointed Shahabu-d din Ahmad Khan, Shah Bidagh Khan, 
and some others, to act in the province of Mandii. As these 
nobles came near to XJjjain, they learned that the Mirzas, having 
heard of the approach of the Emperor, had met together and 
gone off to Changiz Khan, the ruler of Gujarat. So these 
commanders, by the grace of God, and the good fortune of the 
Emperor, obtained possession of the province without opposi- 
tion or fighting. 

In the year 975, when the Emperor had sent his forces to 
besiege the fort of Rantanibhor, he received intelligence that the 
Mirzds had fled from Changiz Khan, and having come back into 
Mdlwa, had laid siege to TTjjain. So he sent against them Kalij 
Khan and some other amirs who had been named for service at 
Rantambhor. When these a?nirs approached Sironj, they were 
joined by Shahabu-d din Ahmad Khan, the governor of that 
sarM}\ and Shah Bidagh Khdn, governor of Sarangpur, The 
Mirzas hearing of this imposing force, raised the siege of Ujjain, 
and turned towards Mandu. The garrison being thus relieved, 
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caoie out. and Iiaving joined the army, the united forces went in 
pursuit of the rebels. They fled from Mandu to the Nerbadda, 
and lost many men in making the passage, of that river. Just 
about this timej Jliajdr Kh4n HabsM assassinated Ohangiz Khan, 
the ruler of (Siijarat, in the Urjxiulbja, When the Mirzas were 
inforraed of this event, they tliought the disturbances in Gujarat 
opened a favourable field for them, so they proceeded thither, 
and the Imperial amirs returned to iXmiv jdgirs or to Court, ac- 
cording to orders. The Mirzds, having obtained, possession of 
Oliampanir, marched against Broach, and laid siege to the 
fortress. After a time, they killed by treachery Eunu Kluiii, 
who held the fort, and each of them brought a portion of the 
territories of Gujarat into his possession. Ibrahim Husain held 
Baroda and the surrounding territories. Muhammad Husain 
got Surat and its dependencies, and Shah Mirza held Oliam- 
piriir, with its dependent districts.^] 

CamiJalgn in ike Smdlik, 

[Armaments had been several times sent under different amirs 
of distinction to effect the subjugation of Jaii:imu, Bamgarh, and 
other places; but this difficult enterprise had never been satis- 
factorily accomplished. So, on the 10th Muharram, 1003, the 
Emperor sent Shaikh Farid JBcdihsMu-l Mulk, with several other 
amirs and a considerable force, to effect the conquest. He had 
great confidence in the ability and resolution of the BakhshL 
The force marched to the Siwalik hills, and %\i^ Bakhshi resolved 
to begin by attacking Jammu, one of the strongest forts in 
that country, which had once been reduced after considerable 
resistance by Salim Khan Siir, The Raja made signs of resist- 
ance, and it was resolved to attack him before the army proceeded 
to occupy the territories of the rebels in other directions. Husain 
Beg and some other officers were accordingly sent against him. 
When the Raja and the mminddrs heard of the approach of the 
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Imperial forces, they were greatly alarmed, and surrendered the 
fort of Jammd. After placing a garrison in the place, the BakhsM 
marched against the fort of R&mgarh, which he took by assault, 
and placed in the custody of the men of Isawab Zain Khan 
Koka. Husain Beg now returned and joined tlie main force. 

Another force was now sent under P4yinda Kakshal, to receive 
the submission of such B4j4s and zaminddrs as were willing to 
pay their allegiance, and to coerce those who resisted. The 
army then proceeded towards Jasrdna and Lakhanpdr, and the 
Bdids and zamlnddrs, who had long been independent,^ submitted 
and paid their revenue. On reaching Sdmba, Bhabd, the Mjk 
of Jasrdnd, and Balidar, the zaminddr of Lakhanpdr, came in. 
This Bhabd had been the leader of the rebels, and the great 
promoter of the strife. » * Next day Sdraj Singh, son of Bdsd, 
the Bdjd of Mu, came in, and made his allegiance, and he was 
placed in charge of Husain Beg Shaikh ’Umari, until it should 
be determined by the Emperor how the parganm of Samba and 
Jasrdnd should be disposed of. Two Im from Samba a fort was 
built. Muhammad Khdn Turkoman was sent forward to take 

charge of Lakhanpdr. 

The army next proceeded to the village of Aliya, where 
Bhabd was, and there encamped. This is a strong place, sur- 
rounded on all sides by jungle so dense, that it was difficult 
to pass through it. Hither the rebels and fugitives fled and 
hid, deeming themselves safe from all pursuit. Shaikh Pan 
stayed for some days at that village, and gave orders for 
clearing away the jungle by the axe and by fire. The soldiers 
were engaged in the work for several days ; but were unable to 
clear away more than a road of twenty or thirty gas wide. 
Sevtyal of the old trees which were fit for building purposes 
wj^e cut down and sent to Lahore for use in the government 
;^|^uildings. Bhabd, before mentioned, had been the chief and 
most active of the rebels, and he had done an immense deal of 
harm. A royal order had been given, that no effort should be 
snared to capture him. Now that he was in the hands of the 
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army, it was determined to send him to the Emperor in charge 
of "’AH Muhammad. 

Wlien the army reached Jasruna, the native place of Bliabii^ 
his sons and brethren and friends gathered together, and took 
up a strong position at a small castle on a hill. This hill was 
covered with jungle from top to bottom, with only one narrow 
way, along which one or two horsemen might pass. On each 
side of this road there was a wall, with loopholes through 
which muskets might be fired, and. arrows shot, upon strangers 
and foes, to prevent their approach. At the bottom of the 
hill, on the level ground, there was a cultivated tract, in 
which there was a fort, with moats. Shaikh Farid, when he 
perceived these hostile preparations, determined to capture the 
place, and punish the rebels. He first sent forward Husain Beg 
to attack the lower fort. By great exertion the moat was filled, 
the gates burst open, and the fort was taken. Several of the 
assailants were killed by wounds from gun-shots and arrows. 
Then the troops entered the jungle to attack the "upper fort. The 
enemy hotly disputed the passage through the jungle with their 
muskets and bows. But the valiant soldiers returned the fire, 
and pressed on till they reached the gate of the fort. Then they 
set fire to the place, and the rebels fled for refuge into the jungle. 
All the buildings and crops were burnt. 

Husain Beg halted here, and sent intelligence of his success 
to Shaikh Farid, An answer was returned, directing him to 
fortify the place and stay there the night, or to leave a detach- 
ment, and himself rejoin the main force. It was late in the day, 
the army was two kos distant, the way through the jungle was 
narrow and difficult, and the returning force might bo attacked 
at great disadvantage^ so Husain Beg resolved to rest for the 
night, and to make his way back in the morning. All night 
long the enemy harassed them from all parts of the jungle with 
arrows; but according to the plan agreed upon, each man sat 
behind his breastwork {morchal) with his shield over his head, 
never moving or making a noise. The night was thus passed 
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mid a constant rain of arrows ; but in the morning the forces 
made their way through the jungle, and effected their junction 
safely. Husain Beg obtained great praise for his gallantry, and 
rewards in in’dms, money, and robes were bestowed upon the 
officers and soldiers. 

Having left Husain Beg there with a garrison, the army pro- 
ceeded towards Lakhanpur. The Edja came out to meet it. 
The pargam was given to Muhammad Khan Turkoman, and a 
sufficient garrison was placed in the fort. Then the army crossed 
the Eavi by a ford, and proceeded to the pargana of Pathan ; 
next day it marched to Mu, a pargana under the authority of 
Basu. At this time Bdsu was at Court, but his son had at the 
first come forward and accompanied the army. He was now- 
told that he ought to seize the opportunity for sending a suitable 
offering in acknowledgment of the country having been graciously 
confirmed to him. The son of Bdsu sent two mMh to invite 
the BakhsM to his home, a fort on the top of a hill, to receive 
the tribute. So the chief men of the army proceeded with, an 
escort to M-d, which is a very strong fort. Excepting some 
cultivated land immediately joining the fort, the whole hill is 
covered with impenetrable jungle. The road through is very 
nauow, and in places strong gates are ei'ected across it. At the 
foot of the hill there is also cultivated land, and around it there 
are stone walls and deep ditches. The country round is exceed- 
ingly pleasant, the gardens are full of fruit trees, and there 
are plenty of running streams. Basu’s residence was a fine 
extensive building. The place was visited and examined, and 
after Bdsu’s mUls had discharged the duties of hospitality, the 
tribute was brought forth, consisting of valuable horses and fine 
cloths. The other territoiies of the neighbourhood, which had 
been held by rebellious Edjas and zamincldrs, were granted to 
jdgirddrs as tankhwdh. 

The army then proceeded to Gwalior, which is also a strong 
fort belonging to a different Eajd, who came out to meet the 
army and show his loyalty. The EAni of Nagarkot, whose son 
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was at the Imperial Court, sent her ^aldl to pay her respects. 
On every side the rebels were compelled to submit, and show 
their obedience. All the country which had been in the hands 
of the rebels between Jammu and Nagarkot was reduced, and 
the Eajas and mmbiddrs made their submission, or received 
merited punishment. In fact, the country was subjugated in a 
manner wdiich it had never been before. 

The affairs of the clan {jama' at) oi the Jasuwalas, who are 
zmnindcm with a (common) army, now had to be settled. But 
when they heard of the approach of the royal army, and of the 
i’eduction of the territories of the zambiddrs^ all hope of suc- 
cessful resistance was beaten out of them, and they made humble 
submission. 

Intelligence now arrived that Kazi Hasan had been appointed 
to relieve Shaikh Farid. The reason of this was, that the 
Emperor greatly valued the services of the Shaikh, and when 
he learned that the country had been reduced, and there remained 
but little to r^uire his presence there, he appointed Kazi Hasan, 
who had formerly seen service and gained experience in the hills 
under the son of Kalij Khdn, to go and relieve tlie Shaikh, and 
to finish what yet remained to be done in concert with the other 
nobles in the army. Shaikh Farid Bakhshi was to return to 
Court. When the Kdzi arrived, the BakhsM represented that 
there still remained some work to be done, and it seemed 
advisable for him to remain a few days and accomplish his 
work, after which he would proceed to Court, It might be 
that things which were easy for him might become difScult 
after his departure. But the Kazi did not assent to this, and 
urged immediate submission to the royal command. So, at the 
beginning of the month of I)e, the BakhsM started, and travel- 
ding express by way of Desolia and Batala, he reached Lahore 
in throe days, and having paid his respects to the Emperor, 
received great honours. 
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Aboi^t tills time Kliwaja Niziniu-d din Ahmad Bakhslii, the 
autlior of the TahaMUi Akbar-sMM^ died, being nearly forty- 
eight years of age, on the 22nd Safar, 1003 h., and the thirty- 
ninth year of the reign, ,■■■■"■■ . . . 

On the 22n(I KabIhi-1 akhir, Nawab-i ^Azam Klnio returned 
from 'Mecca, and was graciously received by His Majesty, His 
son, Mirzii 'Abdu-lla, was with him, and he also received many 
marks of the royal, hivonr. * * On the 27th of the month Koka 
died at Lahore. On the 3rd E.abi*'u-s sani i^saf Klian, who had 
been sent to Kashmir, having performed his mission, returned 
to Court, He accomplished the journey from Kashmir in three 
days. At the end of Jumada-s sani, despatches arrived announc- 
ing the taking of the fort of Siwi after an arduous siege. Man}^- 
of the defenders were slain, and great spoil was secured. Mir 
Ma'sum Bhaldcari,^ one of the bravest men in the army, had 
taken a distinguished part in the siege, and was richly rewarded. 


TniRTv-NiNTH Year of the EEiGiir. 

The thirty-ninth year began on the 9th Eajab, and was cele- 
brated as usual, ^ * 

At this time Muzaftar Husain, ruler of Kandahar, who had 
Bubruitted to the authority of the Imperial throne, wrote to say 
that he w'ould surrender Kandahar to any one wdiom the Em- 
peror might appoint. Shah Beg Eluin Kabuh had been ordered 
to proceed thither. He had not yet reached the place ; but in 
the month of Sha biin intelligenec was brought of liis arrival ^ 
there, and of MuzaiTar Husain having delivered the place into ’ 
Ins hamls. Muzaffiir then repaired with all his family aircr" 
followers to the Imperial Court, having received as a present 
from Shah Beg 20,000 rupees in cash, 600 camels, several 
elephants, and a great supply of diflFerent kinds of tents. When 
ho was at four kos distance from Lahore, the Emperor sent 
Bakhshi Shaikh Farid to meet him, and in the month of 

s Tlw aafclior of iU TdrikA4 Tol I. p. 212. 
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Zi“l Ixijja * ^ lie received liim> and appointed a suitable place for 
Ills abode. (Ba^'iqiiets (/imi and offerings made at the Nau-rozi) 

In tbe month of Safar the Emperor went to pay a visit to 
Sliaikli Faizi, who was on his death-bed. Soon after he got 
hack to the palace w'ord was brought that the Shaikh was dead. 
Sliaikli Faizi was a man of great talents, and fond of the society 
of the learned. In his early days he and the author of this 
■work had some connexion through using the same takhalius for 
their writings. * ^ 

On the 1 5th Zi-I kaMa the King w^ent out on a stag hunt. A 
stag made a rush upon him, and wounded him in the thigh %vith 
Ids liorns. There was no one close by to save him, so he was 
knocked down. Men then came and caught the stag. The 
Emperor had received a severe wound. It was closed up by the 
surgeons ; but after a few clays it swelled and gave him such 
great pain tliat he was obliged to keep to his couch for several 
days ? in the end it came all well, and his recovery was celebrated 
with great rejoicings. ^ ^ 

Vkto7ies in the Dakhm. 

p. 9r5.) 

There are three distinct States in the Dakhin. The Nizamu-1 
Mulkiya, 'Adil Kh4niya, and Ivutbu-1 Mulkiya. The settled 
rule among them was, that if a foreign army entered their 
country, they united their forces and fought, notwithstanding 
ilio dissensions and quarrels they had among themselves. It 
was also the rule, that 'when their forces were united, Nizamu-l 
Mnlk commanded the centre, ’Adil Khan the right, and Kutbii-i 
Miilk the left. Tiiis rule was now observed, and an immense 
force Iiad boon collected. Some severe fighting had gone on, 
and tlie enemy had lost nearly 1000 men, who fell fighting 
bravely. On the Imperial side, also, Eaja *AH Khan, ruler of 
Asir and Burhanpdr, who had accompanied the army, was slain. 
Earn Ohandar Kaehhwalia was wounded, and lay a whole night 
among the dead, and plunderers cut off his ears-, for the sake of 
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the pearls wliicli he wore in them. In the first day’s action, 
liijhtiiig went on from mid-day to the third hour of evening, 
when the enemy fell back to his camp. In the evening and 
morning of the next day Khan-khanan put his army in motion 
against the enemy, and when he approached, the enemy came 
out boldly to meet him, and the battle began. A fierce elephant 
rushed from the enemy’s line, and charging upon the Impei’ial 
array, tlie elephants turned and fled before him. He then 
charged the line of soldiers ; but they made a way for him to 
pass through. After he passed right through the line, Ehfin- 
khanau delivered his attack upon the enemy. In a short time 
he beat back a large body of them with considerable slaughter, 
made many prisoners, and gained a complete victory. 

[Grmt fire at the royal palace.— Account of the EmmemfU 
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Dakliiii, the rulers of which had, nevertheless, sent in former 
years representatives and presents to. the Imperial throne. But 
some of these rulers had since fiiiled in duly discliarging their 
obligations, and had thus wounded the pride of the Emperor* 
Prince Shah Murad, Khan-kliandn, and other wnirs had been 
sent to effect the conquest of the country. The Prince went to 
that country, and distinguished himself by his services. Other 
murs were afterwards sent, wlio fought bravely, and subjugated 
a considerable portion of the country. The work of conquest 
was still progressing, when it entei'ed the heart of Prince Salim ^ 
that ho would proceed thither to support the amirs, and to ac- 
complish the reduction of the remainder of the country, so that 
diversities of religion might be swept away, and that the whole 
country might repose in peace under the Imperial rule. For 
five or six years the conquest had been retarded by the bickerings 
of the amh% and so he resolved to proceed from Lahore to the 
Imperial presence at iigra, there to obtain information of the 
true state of affairs, because that place was nearer to the scene 
of action ; and after due consultation, to proceed thither in 
person should it seem necessary. 

When intelligence arrived of the death of Prince Shah Murdd, 
Prince Ddniydl was sent thither; but the Emperor not feeling 
at ease upon the state of affairs in the Dakliin, resolved to pro- 
ceed in that direction, by making a hunting excursion to 
Malwa. His intention was to send a strong reinforcement to 
Prince Daniyal, under Bahadur, son of Baja .of Khan- 
desh, and to rest awhile in Malwa till events took a favourable 
turiL The Emperor accordingly left .^gra, * % and on the 21st 
of the month, after showing great honour and ffivour to Khdn- 
khanan, he sent him on in advance. * ^ On the 7th Rabi^u-s 
sdtri, the Emperor reached Dholpur. The river Ohambal was 
crossed by fords, and His Majesty went over on an elephant. 
On the 17th he reached the fort of Grwdlior. * ^ ^ On the 29th 
Jumada-s sain, he passed through Sironj, and on the 1st Rajah 

^ He is already called by bis subseiiuent regal name SbAb Jabfegirr' 
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tho royal camp was pUched between Kdlijada and TJjjain. 
Tliis city Ujjain ia one of the most ancient in Hindustan, 
and contains many relics of antiquity. Kaliydda is the name 
of one of the most delightful places in the world. • * Here the 
•Minporor rested fer awhile, expecting that BahMur Klian, sou 
ot liajii AH Khan of Ivhandesh, would come to wait upon him. 

liiija Ali ot Khandesh had been slain fighting bravely under 
Khan-khaiuin against the Dakhinis, and it was expected that 
his sou would now come forward to give his services to the 
Impenal army, in the hope of revenging his father’s fall, and 
of gaining the Jmperial favour. Even while the Emperor was 
encamped at Ujjain, some intimation was received about his 
intentions, and he now sent an envoy to the Emperor, charged 
with many excuses and foolish evasions. Hereupon His Majesty, 
in his great kindness, sent Mirdn Sadr-i JaMn, to Kh&ndesh’ 
to ascertain the exact state of affairs, .and to remove any 

doubts which might have crept into the mind of Bahddur 

iliiaii. 

The ambassador proceeded to Khdndesh, and ascertained that 
when Bahadur Khdn succeeded Edjd ’Ali Khdn, he was a 
prisoner in the fort of A'sir. Per it was the established custom 
among the ru ers of Khdndesh, that the reigning potentate kept 
hi.s sous, brothers, and other relations in confinement, to guard 
against attempts upon tho throne; so these unhappy persons 
with their wives and fomilies, passed all tlieir lives in confine- 
ment Bahddur Khdn had passed nearly thirty years in prison 
and knew nothing whatever of the ways of the world, md the 
fausmess ot government. When he came ont of prison aL 
the title of ruler devolved upon him, he plunged recklessly into 
dissipa ion. No trace of the tact and nobility which had dis 

Wl. .Ali Kl,to ™ t. b, f..nd fn to. 

show "i ® obedience to the Imperial throne, he 

^ ve no gratitude and sent no tribute ; nor did his craven 
Bpmt entertain one thought of avenging his father When 

to town U.« b, „L.b,„d to i 
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and de?otion of tlie lato E4ja, and sent 
::^gi?e'good''nonnsel to''tlie' young'Prm^ 

Mij‘aii proceeded tOxCsfr. Ealiadur Khan received him at fir^t 
with great respect and honour, and acknowledged the allegiance 
and duty he oived to the Emperor, The envoy on his side gave 
him good counsel and advice, and endeavoured to excite in him a 
>spint of loyalty. But fate was against the young ruler i he paid 
hut little heed to good counsel, and persisted in his own perverse 
conduct. Sometimes he said he would go to see the Emperor; at 
others, that suspicions had been aroused in his mind by people’s 
talk, which would not allow him to make this visit at present ; 
but he promised to send his son with suitable offerings, if the 
Emperor would graciously direct him to do so. After awhile, 
when all the dependents of the Imperial throne should have been 
confirmed in their places, and he should be able to throw off his 
feeling of shame, he would proceed in person to pay his respects 
to the Emperor, These excuses proceeded either from his waver- 
ing disposition, or from a settled design to act treacherously. 
When Miran, the envoy, found that his representations had no 
effect upon Bahddur, he communicated the result to the Emperor, 
rills roused great anger in the breast of the Emperor, and was 
the cause of his sending Shaikh Farid Bokhdri to Khandesli. 

On the 14tli Sha’ban, while the Imperial camp was at DhAr, 
Shaikh Farid BakhsMu4 Mulh received orders to lead a con- 
siderable force against the fort of i^sir. His instructions were 
to re-assure and advise Bahadur Khan. If he proved tractable, 
he was to be brought to the presence of the Emperor ; if not, the 
BctJihshi was to invest the fort of iisir, and reduce it with all 
possible speed. The Imperial oflScers were eager to proceed on 
this service, partly out of zeal in the service of the Emperor, 
partly from the wish to serve under the BakhshL Among those 
who accompanied him were * ^ and a large number whose 
names are too numerous to recount. 

With this select force, the Bahhshi crossed the Kerbadda, and 
sought to get information about the enemy. He then learned that 
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the forces of Ba-hadur Khan were nncler the command of Sadat 
ZUih sou4ndaw of the late Eaja ’All Khan, the greatest and the 
most trusted of all his servants. He had been sent towards Sul- 
tdnpiir and Nandurbar, to make a diversion against the Imperial 
forces in that quarter. It w^as resolved to detach a force to watch 
tills party, while the remainder marched through Khandesh. On 
arriving at Gharkol, a humble and submissive letter was brought 
from Bahadur Khan, recounting the services of his ancestors, and 
ofieriiig to send his son with suitable offerings to the Emperor. 
He also tnatle excuses for his conduct, and solicited the kind 
intercession of Sliaikh Farid to avert the consequences of his 
faults. Tlio Shaikh sent this letter to the Emperor, and waited 
for an answer. The Emperor sent a gracious reply, offering to 
forgive his transgressions and to receive him into favour if he 
would hasten to pay his allegiance- 

Marching forwards, the army passed over the summit of Sabal- 
garh, and arrived on the confines of Khandesh. Miran 8adr4 
Ja/mi had previously advised that the force should be sent to Bur-, 
hanpur, lest its advance upon Xsir should drive Bahadur Khan 
to desperation. But when this opinion was represented to the 
Emperor, he the same day gave orders that no attention was to 
bo paid to it 3 that the army was not to go to Burhanpur, but 
was to march direct to Asir, and invest the place. Accordingly, 
it advanced to within two or three Icos of Asir. 

On arriving there, it was learned that Miran Sadr-iJahdn and 
Peahrau Khan, who had also been sent by the Emperor to Baha- 
dur, after alternately trying persuasion and menace, were unable 
to make any impression upon him, and had retired from Asir 
to Burhdnpur. From thence they reported the failure of their 
mission^ and left the Emperor to determine what was best to be 
done. On the 21 st bha*b4u the Emperor proceeded to Mandu, 
l^DeBcripHon of buildi^gsd^ When Shaikh Farid came near to 
Asir, Bahddur Khsin sent him another letter, containing the same 
appeals for merciful consideration, and offering the same excuses 
as he had made before. In reply, he was reminded how the 
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kings of tlie Dakliiii liad united their armies, and had made war 
upon the Emperor^s allies, and how R4j4 /All had fallen fighting 
bravely and loyally upon the Imperial, side, ■ The Emperor was 
now resolved upon revenging his death, and,- with God’s help, 
would annex the territories of all the three kings to tlie Imperial 
(loniinioiis. His duty, therefore, was to join the army wdth his 
followers without delay, and to take revenge for his father’s 
blood — not to be a thorn in the way, and to say to the Emperor, 

First strike me, and then the murderers of my father.” But 
fortune had turned her back upon the family, and the graceless 
fellow would listen to no reason or expostulation. 

The rulers of Khandesh were of the Faruki tribe, and the 
family had held rule in the country for more than 200 years. 
An ancestor who had connexions with the Dakhin, and had served 
there as a soldier, being aggrieved, left that country and -went to 
Khandesh, which country was then held by different zmnmddrs 
and Rajas. He came to a village which pleased him, and there 
a dog which accompanied him set oiBf in pursuit of a hare, but the 
hare turned round and attacked the dog. This unusual exhibition 
of courage greatly impressed him, and he thought that the land 
where such a sight could be seen must be fertile in courage and 
daring, so he resolved to take up his abode there. He expressed 
his wish to tlie zammddr of the place, but it was refused. After- 
wards he seized an opportunity of seeking assistance from the 
King of Dehli, and having collected some of his brethren 
(tribesmen?), he overpowered that zammddr^ and took posses- 
sion of the village. He extended his power over other villages 
around, and in the end he was master of several ]}arganm^ and 
commander of an armed foi*ce. 

When he died, his authority descended to his grandson, who 
saw the value that a fortress would be as a place of safety for his 
family and dependents. Asir, which is situated on the top of a hill, 
was at that time an inhabited place. He contrived by various 
stratagems to obtain this place from the zaminddr who held it, and 
fortified it strongly. He then assumed the name of ruler, and at 
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length tlic whole country of Khaiidesli, about 150 kos m length, 
and 50 in breadth, more or less, came under his sway. These 
rulers acted so wisely and carefully that the kings of Delili did not 
interfere witli them. * ^ Upon the Government descending to Eaja 
’AH Kluin, he showed himself to be a man of great administrative 
powers, and it is probable that no one of the dynasty had been 
his equal in intelligence and ability. People of neighbouiing 
and <,listant countries had been induced by his just and generous 
rule to take up their abode in his country. Among the best 
proofs of his intelligence was his loyalty to the Imperial tin one, 
his obedience, and the magnificence of his offerings, in all which 
he excelled the other princes of the region. 

His successor, Bahadur Khan, had none of his ability, and 
advice was thrown away upon him. The line was drawing to a 
close, and fortune had averted her face. Shaikh Farid invested 
the fort, and reported the fact to the Emperor, who sent him 
reinforcements, and himself passed over the Nerbadda oii his 
way to superintend the siege. On the 4th Ramazan the AT 
Suiidnt occurred, and His Majesty halted three days to celebrate 
tlie festival. * * The march of the Imperial force was then 
resumed. 

Letters now arrived from Nawdh ^Alldmi Shaikh Abu-1 Fazl, 
who was coming from the Uakliiii with the elephants and 
valuable eflects of the late Prince, and who announced his arrival 
at Burhanpur. He had received orders to join Shaikh Farid, 
and to concert measures with him for the punishment of the 
recusant Prince. On the 4th Farwardin the army marched, and 
encamped at two ho^ distance from the fort of Asir, because on 
that side there was no ground nearer the fort which was fit for a 
camp. Baz Bahadur Uzbek and Karabeg were sent forward ^ 
immediately to select positions for the trenches and for the en- 
campment of the besiegers*. ■■ ■ 

On their return, they reported that they had never seen in 
any country a fort like this ; for however long an army might 
press the siege, nothing but the extraordinary good fortune of 
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tlie Emperor could effect its capture. Old soldiers, and men 
who had travelled into distant lands,— men who had seen the 
fortresses of frail and Turan, of Bum, Europe, and of the 
whole habitable world, had never beheld the equal of this. It 
is situated on a high and strong hill, and three smaller hills, 
each having a fort, stand around it, like a halo round the 
moon. The -ways of entrance and exit were difficult to dis- 
cover.^ Near it there was no other liilh commanding it, and 
no way of approach. All around was level ground, and there 
were no trees or jungle to serve as cover* All the time the 
country had been held by the dynasty, each prince, as he suc- 
ceeded, did his best to keep the place in repair, to add to its 
strength, or to increase its stores. It was impossible to conceive 
a stronger fortress, or one more amply supplied with artillery, 
warlike stores, and provisions. There were 500 mam oi opium, 
Akhar-shdhi weight, in its stores* Were the fortress placed upon 
level ground, its reduction would be difficult ; but such a hill, 
such a well-secured fortress, and such artillery, were not to be 
found in any one place on the face of the earth. 

After the capture of the fortress accounts were taken of the 
munitions. Of pieces of artillery {zarhmn)^ small and great, 
there were more than 1300, besides some which were disused. 
The balls varied in weight from nearly two mans down to a 
sir or a half sin There were great numbers of mortars (hukka- 
tfdn), and also many manjaniks^ each of which threw stones of 
1000 or 2000 mam. On every bastion there were large iron 
cauldrons, in each of which twenty or thirty mans of oil could 
be boiled and poured down upon the assailants in case of 
assault* No account was taken of the muskets. Of provisions 
of all sorts, wines, medicines, aromatic roots, and of every- 
thing required for the use of man, there was vast abundance. 
When, after a protracted siege of eleven months, the place 
fell into the hands of the Imperial army, the quantities of 

^ AbtS-l Fazi also gives a description of the fortress, and descants upon its great 
strengtli, , . 
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grain, oil, etc,, wliieh remained, after some thousands of men 
had been fed (during the siege), seemed as if the stores had 
never been touched. The stores of ammunition were such, that 
thousands of mans were left, although the quantity consumed 
had l)een enormous. For throughout the siege a constant firing 
was kept up night and day, witli object and without object ; so 
that in the dark niglits of the rainy season no man dared to 
raise his head, and a demon even would not move about. There 
were large chambers full of powder. There were no springs of 
water in the fortress; but there were two or three immense 
reservoirs, in which the (rain) water was collected and stored 
from year to year, and amply sufficed for the requirements of 
the garrison. In the dwelling of each officer of importance 
there was a separate reservoir, containing a sufficient supply of 
pure water for his household. Nor had all this preparation been 
made for the occasion ; it had been kept up from the foundation 
of the fortress. The rulers of the countrv had 
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fort called Malgarli,^ which also is very strong. In comparison 
with the fortress, it seems at the bottom of the earth ; but com- 
pared with the surface of the ground, it looks half-way up to the 
sky. This being the most advanced of the works, great care 
had been taken to strengthen it with guns and other implements. 
Below this was an inhabited place called Takhati, as large as a 
city. In short, the fortress is one of the wonders of the world, 
and it is impossible to convey an idea of it to any one wiio has 
not seen it. 

Shaikh Farid, after collecting all available information about 
the fortress, wrote a description to the Emperor, and devoted 
himself to devising a plan for its capture. As the actual strength 
of the place was not fully known to the Emperor, envious men 
represented its reduction as being an easy matter, and thus vexed 
him. * A letter at length arrived from the camp, announcing 
the EinperoFs intention to come and examine into matters with 
his own eyes. About the same time also Shaikh Abu-1 Fazl 
arrived from Bixrhanpiir, and encamped three or four Icos from 
xCsir, as he was hastening to join the Emperor. He sent to 
inform Shaikh Farid of his presence, and the Shaikh set off to 
see him. He had gone but a little way, when he remembered 
that Bahadur had promised to see him next day ; so he stopped 
and returned to camp. ISText day Bahcidur came down from the 
fort to meet the Shaikh, and his spies busied themselves in 
observing all they could. It so happened that on that day a 
letter was coming from the Emperor, and the Shaikh mounted 
to go and meet it. But just as he was starting, his spies brought 
him word that the cavalcade was approaching. Although Shaikh 
Farid had with him a large force of horse and foot, musketeers, 
rocket-men, and elephants, the matter seemed to him important, 
and he was apprehensive that there was some design against 
him. So he halted where he was, and sent a messenger to 

1 PazI says that mformation- was obtained from one of the gaiTison of a 

secret way into this outwork, and that it was taken on a dark rainy night by a force 
under his command — an achievement which got .him a great name. — 
voL iii. p. 837 ; see Blochmann’s Ahburi^ voh i« p. xxiii. 
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entrances. Anotlier letter was received from Baliadui* Iviiaiu ^ * 
to wliicli Shaikh Farid replied. * * Bat Bahadur Khan trusted 
in tlie strength of his fort, and thought that its height and 
strength were such that no mortal force could take it. 

One dtiy when the commander rode towards the fort to 
examine it, a large gun was fired at him. It is related that 
sonic of the battlements of the tower on which it was placed 
fell down, and the gun itself also fell. This was received as a 
good omen by the Imperial army. Mxr Sadr-i Jaliaii, who 
had returned to the Emperor, now came back, charged with an 
Imperial message. Next day Miyan Saiyid went round and 
looked after many things in the construction of the trenches, so 
that they might afford protection to the men, and enable them 
to stay there day and night. The EmperoEs mind was intent 
upon this undertaking. Letters constantly arrived from him 
with instructions and urgent directions. Every day some one 
of his officers came to inspect and report upon the business of 
the siege. * * 

Having received orders to wait upon the Emperor, Shaikh 
Farid proceeded on the 18th to the royal camp at Burganw^ 
seven or eight Icos from Aslr. He was received very kindly, and 
he related all the details of the siege. He remained there the 
next day, and on the following day the Imperial camp moved 
towards Asir. On the 21st Farwardfn, or 25th Eamazaii, it 
reached the city of Burhaopur, and the Emperor took up his 
abode in the palace of the old rulers. Intent upon the siege, 
he then marclied on, attended by numerous eimirs, and arrived 
under the fort on the Srd Bhawwal. Shaikh Farid then received 
orders to attend to his own duties as BahhsJd^ and wait upon 
His Majesty, and to appoint the other-flfmirs to the direction of 
the trenches, so that he might be ready, upon emergency, to 
lead a force in any direction. 

The trenches were then allotted to the different mnirs. The 
first to Khan-i ‘"Azam,* ^ another to Nawab Asaf Khan, another 
to Mirza Jani Beg of Tatta * A fourth trench he placed in 
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cliiirgc of his brethren and adherents, and having well examined 
it, he gave it into their charge, while ho himself proceeded with 
a chosen force to attend upon the Emperor. It was impossible 
to dig mines or construct sabdts; so the men in each trench 
cndcavum-ed to bring the investment as close as possible. At 
the end of the month, 'Azam KhS.n and A!saf Khan reported 
tiiat the garrison kept up a fire from different kinds of guns all 
night and day, with object and without object, necessary and un- 
nucessaiy ; a)id that the besiegers endured it with great bravery. 

In the early days of Zi-1 ka’da, Bahadur sent out of the 
fortress sixty-four elephants, along with his mother and son, to 
the Emperor, and begged forgiveness of his offences. The Em- 
peror replied, that if he desired pardon, he must come out at 
once to make submission, and trust to the Emperor’s mercy. 
* * On the 16th Zi-l hijja a sortie was made, in which many 
of the garrison lost their lives in a desperate struggle. When 
they were driven back, a little hill called Koriya fell into 
the hands of the besiegers. This eminence is so close to the 
fortress as to have command over it. The besiegers then saw 
that by occupying this commanding position, and by getting pos- 
session of another which was strongly fortified, they might over- 
awe the garrison. The former masters of the place had seen 
the importance of this position, and had scarped the rock so that 
no one could climb up. * * * After hard fighting, this .position 
was carried. * * * 

On the 21st Safar news arrived of the capture of Ahmadnagar 
on the 18th. The fortress had long been defended by Ohand 
BM, the sister of Nizdmu-1 Mulk, and when formerly besieged, 
dissensions among the Imperial amirs averted its capture. Prince 
Daniyal, assisted by some of the great amirs, had now taken it 
by assault. The siege had now been carried on for nearly six 
inouths, and a constant fire had been kept up without effect. 
Klian-kndiian thought that mining must be resorted to, and the 
other amira coinciding with him, a mine was formed. It was 
charged with 180 mans of gunpowder, and was exploded on the 



20tli Shahryur, in tlie 45tli year of the reign. A bastion was 
blown up with, sevent}^ or eighty ga^ of the wall. Xhaii-kluinaiij 
Ilaja Jagaiiiiatli^ and the other 'exerted themselYes to incite 
tlieir troops, and gave orders tliat the troops were to rush in and 
finish the work direcilj?- after the explosion*. This order was duly 
executed; and a force under Yusuf Khan sealed the wall, by 
means of a mound, ^ in another place. The assailants pressed on, 
and after a severe fight, in which 1000 of the besiegers fell, the 
fortress was captured. Tlie grandson of Nizfunii-I Muik was 
taken prisoner, and carried to the Emperor, * ^ 

A few days after, Bahadur sent Sadat Khan and Shaikh 
P!r Muhammad Husain, two of his chief men, to tlio Emperor, 
with ten elephants and an entreaty for forgiveness. Two days 
afterwards Shaikii Pir Muhammad was sent back into the 
fortress, and Saddt Klian was kept as the guest of Shaikh 
Farid. The escort which had come out with him was ordered 
to return with Pir Muhammad ; but the men, about a hundred 
in number, declared that they would not return into the forti^ess 
and become prisoners [asir) in Asir. Permission to remain was 
given to tliose who could give some bail that they would not 
run away, otherwise they w^ere to be put in confinement. In 
the end some found the required bail, and some went back 
into the fortress. 

Among tho causes which brought about the surrender of the 
fortress was the impurity of the atmosphere, Avhich engendered 
two diseases.^ One w-as paralysis of the lower extremities, 'from 
the waist downwards, which deprived the sufferer of the powers 
of motion ; the other was w’-eakness of sight. These maladies 
greatly distressed and discouraged the men of the garrison, so 
that men of all ranks and degrees were of one mind and voice 
in urging Bahadur to capitulate. At their instance he wrote to 
the Emperor offering to surrender. The siege thus ended, 

^ {JUidh^rczi^ see miprd^ p. 100.] 

2 [Abii-1 Fazl says that tlie pestilence arose from the peiming-up of more than 
100,000 animals in tho fortress ; and that 2d, 000 human beings died from it,] 
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Wlif'ii Bahadur came out,^ the Emperor held a grand darbd}\ 
at which all the great men were present, and Bahadur w’^as 
amazed at the splendour and state. Mukarrib Khan, and several 
other of Bahadur’s nobles, were sent into the fortress, in advance 
of Shaikli Abii-l Fazl, to inform the garrison of the surrender, 
and to require the giving up of the keys. When they approached, 
Mukarrib Khan’s father mounted the top of the fort, and reviled 
him for having thrown his master into bonds and surrendered 
the fort. Unable to endure his abuse, the son stabbed himself 
two or three times in the abdomen, and a few days afterwards he 
died. On the 17th Safar the royal forces were admitted, and the 
keys were given up. ^ * Khan-khanan, who had come from 

Ahmadnagar, went into the fortress and placed the royal seal on 
the treasure and warlike stores, which were then placed in 
charge of responsible oflacers. Just at this time Mirza Jani Beo- 
of Tatta died. 

On the 8th Sha^’ban the Emperor bestowed great honours on 
Shaikh Abu4 Fazl, including a banner and kettle-drums ; and a 
hundred amh\s were placed under his orders to assist in the sub- 
jugation of the Dakhin. Khiin-khaiian was sent to Ahmadnagar, 
and the general conquest of the Dahhin was committed to him. 
The Emperor went in and inspected the fortress. All the trea- 
sures and effects of Bahddur Khan, which had been collected by 
his ancestors during two hundred years, were brought out, and 
the wives and women of Bahadur, two hundred in number, were 
piesented. ihe Emperor stayed in the place three days, and 
then proceeded to Burhanpur. * ^ 

On the 2Sth Shaww^ all the country of the Dakhin, Birar, 
Khandesh, Slalwa, and Gujarat were placed under the rule of 
Prince Daniyal.] 

acvani|)aDy him, ^AUar^-ndma, vol. ii. p. 846.] 



[But for the great name of the writer, this little work would 
scarcely deserve notice. It consists of a series of letters written 
to the Emperor by Shaikh Faizi, while he was absent on his 
embassy to the Dakhin, in the thirty-sixth year of the reign 
(see Vol, V. pp. 460, 467), The letters are of a gossiping 
familiar character, and are embellished with plenty of verses; 
but they contain nothing of importance, and throw little light 
npon the political relations of the time. 

All these letters were translated for Sir H. M, Elliot by 
Lieut, Prichard, and it is to be regretted that they were not 
more worthy of the labour bestowed upon them. 

Fahi cannot be considered an historian, so a memoir of his 
life would be out of place in this work. A full and satisfactory 
one will be found in Blochmaiin’s A'in-i Akbar^ vol. i. p. 490,] 

EXTRACT. 

After travelling a long distance, and accomplishing many 
stages, I arrived on the 20 th of the month of December (Pur), at 
a place fifty kos from Biirhanpur, and the next day pitched my 
camp and arranged my tent in a manner befitting a servant of the 
Court. The tent was so arranged as to have two chambers 5 in 
the second or innermost of which, the I’oyal throne was placed, 
with the gold-embroidered cushion on it : over which the canopy 
of velvet, worked with gold, was erected. The royal sword and 
the dresses of honour were placed on the throne, as well as Your 
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letter, wliiist men \Yere standing aromiid with folded 
hands* The horses also, that were to be given away, were standing 
in their proper place, R4ja ’All Khan, accompanied by his fol- 
loWifFsS, and the valil and magistrate of the Dakliin, approached 
with that respect and reverence that betokened their obedience 
ainl good-will to Your Majesty. They dismounted some distance 
from the tent, and were admitted into the outer chamber. They 
approaelicd respectfully, and were permitted to proceed onwards. 
WIh'U they cutorod the second chamber, and saw the royal throne 
at some distance from them, they saluted it, and advanced with 
bare foot. When they arrived at a certain distance, they were 
iliivctcMl to stauil and make three salutations, which they did 
most rospecifully, and continued standing in the place. I then 
took the royal letter in both hands, and calling liim a little 
TioartM*, said, Ilis Majesty, the vicegerent of God, has sent your 
highness two royal orders, with the greatest condescension and 
kindness, — ^this is one/' On tliis, he took the letter and put it 
on his head respectfully, and saluted it three times. I then said, 
His Majesty has bestowed on your higlmess a dress of lionour/' 
Upon this ho bowed, kissed it, and bowed again. In the same 
way lie did homage for the sword, and bowed every time Your 
Majosty's name was mentioned. He then observed, I have for 
years wished to be seated in your presence/^ and, at the same 
time, he appeared anxious to do so. Whereupon I requested 
Iiiru to bo seated, and he respectfully sat down in your humble 
servantfs j)resoneo. When a fitting opportunity offered itself, I 
addressed hiiu warily, and said I could show him how he might 
promote his interest but the chief part of my discourse consisted 
of praises and eulogiums of Your Majesty. He replied that 
he was a devoted servant of Your Majesty, and considered 
lumself highly fiivoured that he had seen Your Majesty's 
good-will and favour. I replied, His Majesty's kindness 
towards you is great, he looks upon you as a most intimate 
friend, and reckons you among his confidential servants; the 
greatest proof of which that he has sent a man of rank to 
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you/' At this he bowed several times, and seemed pleased, 
Darii]g this time I twice made signs that I wished the audience 
to close ; but he said, I am not yet satisfied with my interview, 
and wish to sit here till the evening/’ He sat there for four or five 
r/han's (an hour and a half). At last the betel-leaf and scents were 
brought. I asked him to give them to me with his own hands. 
I gave him several pieces of betel with my own hands, at which 
he bowed several times. I then said, “ Let us repeat the prayer 
for the eternal life and pi^osperity of His Majesty,” which he did 
most respectfully, and the audience was broken up. He then 
went and stood respectfully in his place at the edge of the carpet 
opposite the throne. The royal horses were there. He kissed 
the reins, placed them on his shoulder, and saluted them. He 
then took his departure. My attendant counted and found that 
lie made altogether twenty-five salams. He was exceedingly 
happy and contented. When he first came in he said, If you 
command me, I am ready to make 1000 salams in honour of His 
Majest}^ I am ready to sacrifice my life for him.” I observed, 
“ Such conduct befits friendship and feelings such as yours, but 
His Majesty's orders forbid such adoration ; and whenever the 
courtiers perforin such adoration out of their feelings of devotion, 
His Majesty forbids them, for such acts of worship are for God 
alone." 
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[I UTS work is also called Hulat-i Amcl Bog. It is au interesting 
personal iiicrnoii' of the author during the latter years of Akhar's 
I’eign, containing accounts of some of the political transactions of 
that period, especially of the murder of Abfi-1 Fazl. 

A Persian not© at the end of Sir H. M. Elliot’s MS. gives the 
following account of the author: — 

“A.sad Beg of Kazwin, the author of this work, was well 
known ami noted for his kindness, inaguaniniity, benevolence, 
aud great experieneo in business. When he first came to India, 
he spent a period of seventeen years in the service of Shaikh 
Abii-l Fazl, son of Shaikh Slubarak. After the death of Shaikh 
Abu-l Fazl, he was appointed an officer at the Court of His 
Majesty the Emperor Akbar, and obtained such distinguished 
employments and offices that he gained wealth and honour. In a 
short time the life and times of Akbar came to an end, and the 
reign ot IJis Majesty Jahangir commenced. Although at first 
ho was not admitted at Court, yet he continued a constant aud 
good servant of the State. Towards the close of tlie reign of 
Jahangir he was honoured with the title of Peshrau Xhdn.'" He 
died^ at the commencement of the reign of His Majesty Shdh 
Jalian in tlie year 1041 .’^ 

The whole of this work was translated for Sir H. M. Elliot 
by Mr. B. W. Chapman, of the Bengal Civil Service. Several 
Extracts have been taken from it, and the following is a o-eneral 
summary of its contents s 

The first Exy-act gives the author’s account of the death of 
Abu-l laz . \ery much against his will and earnest entreaties, 
Asad was lett behind by Abii-l Fazl at Siroiii. Four dav.<, 
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wards he licard of the murder of the Shaikh, and then he pro- 
ceeded to fortify himself in Sironj. Soon he received a peremptory 
order to i^epair to Court, On reaching Kdlabagh, he came up 
with Abti-l FazFs heavy baggage, which had been left behind, 
and had been entrenched by the officers in charge. On reaching 
the scene of the disaster, he recovered a valuable casket of jewels, 
wliicli a servant had preserved by hiding in the jungle. The 
baa’gage was worth four or five lacs of rupees, and he conveyed 
it safely to Agra. 

On his arrival at Court, he found that Akbar was greatly in- 
censed at him for supposed negligence in protecting his master, 
Abu4 Fazl, and he heard, with great dismay, the Emperor’s 
command to bring Asad into the bath-room, that I may cut 
him in pieces with my own hand,” Upon ascertaining the facts, 
the Emperor was appeased, and conversed freely with him. Asad 
then received a dress of honour, and was soon afterwards made 
captain of the Emperor’s body-guard. He got also ‘‘ an estate 
from the lapsed lands of the criminal Shah ’AH Khan,” from 
which he realized in the first year 17,000, the second 20,000, 
and the third 23,000 rupees. 

Shortly afterwards he was sent as a commissioner of inquiry 
to the camp of the Eay-rayan, in consequence of Abd-l FazFs 
murderer, Nar Singh, having broken out of a fort in which he 
was besieged and made liis escape. Upon reaching tlie camp, the 
officers endeavoured to secure Asad’s favour by offering presents, 
amountiiifr to 18,000 rupees, which he refused to take. The 
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gratuity, • * * J initnetliately returned to tlie coiilidential service 
ol the i'.uiperor, iii whose favour I rose from day to day, till at 
litet I wa,s appointed treasurer of the offerings, a very agreeable 
office.” 

He had held this office only a few months when the Emperor 
sent him on a mission to the Dakhin. Akbar, in 1009 a, had 
sent Mir Jaindlu-d din Husain to Bijapur, to aiTange a marriage 
between his son, Prince Danij’al, and a daughter of the King of 
Bijai>ur. Asad was now- commissioned to bring back the Mir 
witli the promised bride. This must have been in or just before 
tlie year 1018, for the marriage took place in that year. His 
instruct ions will be found among the Extracts. He received 
20,000 ruix'cs towards Ins expenses. On reaching Birar he was 
oiileilaiiied by Priueo Daniyal, and received from him and his 
nobles nearly 100,000 rupees, fifty horses, and ten camels.” 
On entering the Bijapur territories he was entertained by Mir 
Jania!u-d dm and by ’Adil Khan’s daughter. 

Soon altervvai'ds he readied Bijdpur, and had his interview with 
the King, who, as he tells us, spoke Marathi, “for although he 
understood Persian well, he could not speak it fluently.” Akbar 
liad directed Asad to stay only one day at Bijapdr. This greatly 
annoyed the King, who was also vexed that he had not received 

LtTr offered Asad 

^00,000 pagodas to alter his plan, and although Asad on this 

as on other occasions, records his Superiority to a bribe, be is 
evidently astonished at his own moderation. “ I did not,” says 
lie, “ touch a coin of the 200,000 pagodas, a sum equal to 600,000 
rupees M.r Janidl blamed him for being so scrupulous, and 
Asad then found out why the Mir was so reluctant to leave the 
Bakhm:-“ho got every year three to four hundred thousand 
pagodas from Bijdpfir and Golcoiida.” 

The question of presents to the Emperor came on between the 
- nig and Asad, and gave rise to a great deal of haggling. The 
King asked what the Emperor had the greatest taste for, and 
was answered, “rare jewels and choice elephants.” An elephant 
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mi some jewels ^Yere at length presented, and Asad prepared to 
leave. He was offered for himself 100,000 MHs^ equal to 35,000 
rupees, an elephant, horses, etc., but refused to receive them. 
Asad wore a badge as a disciple of Akbar’s Divine religion/’ 
The King took this to examine it, and, professing himself a 
disciple, declared he would keep it, and Asad got it back with 
much trouble on a promise of obtaining one specially for the 
King. When he left, the King sent 9000 pagodas as a present 
after him. A short Extract descriptive of Bijapiir has been taken 
from this part of the work. 

The Princess and Mir Jamalu-d din accompanied him on his 
return ; but on reaching the boundary river (Bhima ?), the troops 
and the Princess made some demur to proceeding farther. In 
the night a great storm of wind arose, which blew down the 
tents. The Bijapur escort dispersed and the Princess ran away; 
but in the morning she and her guardian were brought back in 
great shame” by Mir Jamdiu-d din. It seems evident that the 
Princess and her friends were averse to the match which had 
been arranged for her. After her return Asad continued his 
journey, and conducted the Princess to Alimadnagar. Pie was 
favourably received by Prince Daniyal, who presented him with 
robes of honour and arms. The Prince also directed that 10,000 
rupees should be given to him, but he got “only 2000 muzaffarkH^ 
He left Mir Jamalu-d din with the Prince, and proceeded towards 
Agra, He had with him the elephant which the King of Bijapur 
had sent to the Emperor. This animal had been accustomed to 
drink two mam of wine daily, and Asad, being unable to procure 
wine on his journey, was obliged to supply the animaFs wants 
from some “chests of costly Portugal wine,” which he had bought 
at Bij^ptir as a present to the Emperor. 

On arriving at Court, he was very graciously received. He 
records how, in a fit of z’age, Akbar, on the night of his arrival, 
ordered a wretched servant to be thrown over the battlements, 
and that he dismissed his chamberlain in disgrace. Asad was 
appointed to the vacant oiSce, the duties of which were to intro* 
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(luce pcnsotLs to an audionc© of the Emperor. This office lie held 
for a year. He was also raised to the command of 250, and he 
obtained a further allowance of 17,000 rupees out of the estates 
of Shall ^‘\li Khdii. He was , satisfied with' his fortune, and ex- 
claims, "'What times those were, and what a blessing rested upon 
Tw'O Extracts have been taken from this part of the 
wt)rk: one iriviim’ an account of tlie savag’e execution of tlie 
sorvsmt, and the other relating to AsiuFs introduction of tobacco, 
which it appears was till then unknown at the Emperor’s Court, 
Asad was tiext appointed envoy to the four provinces of the 
Dakbin, with the objects stated in the Extract -whicli folloivs. 
He was promised promotion to the rank of 1000 on his return, 
l>at this lie never got. He proceeded on his mission, and, on 
rtaudii ng the Chaiuhi pass, had some figliting with the men of 
Kdja ,BliO|V’ who demanded the usual tolls, but Asad made liis 
way tlirongh by night. On reaching Ujjain, he heard of the 
deaili of the Emperor, Continuing liis journey, he reached Bur- 
Ininpur, and there and elsewhere he records the debauchery and 
gambling wdiich ■were prevalent among the nobles, and into which 
he entered with evident zest. Soon after Jahangir’s accession lie 
mm recalled, and on his return he found the new monarch angry 
and very ill-disposed towards him. He was at once dismissed 
with tlie words, ‘‘I will not keep him, — let him go where he 
llkcs/^ His account of the death of Akbar and the accession of 
Jahangir will be found among the Extracts. 

Sir H, M. Elliot’s MS. is a 32mo. of 292 pages, thirteen lines 
to the page.] 

EXTEACTS. 

Murder of Abu4 Fazl 

This least of the servants of Allah, Asad, son of Muhammad 
Murad, has wnittoii the following : When the auspicious life of 
the most learned Nawdb, Shaikh Ahd-1 Fazl, son of Shaikii 
JIubarak, came to a close, and that most excellent of the men 
of genms of his age and most rare one of his time was killed 
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shadow of God, the Emperor Akbar, he was extremely grieved, 
disconsolate, distressed, and full of lamentation. That day and 
night he neither shaved, as usual, nor took opium, but spent 
his time in weeping and lamenting. It was then that the love 
of that Emperor of the world shone forth ; for in the midst of 
his distressing grief and uneasiness, he thought of the author of 
these lines, and said to those around him, “ What has become of 
Asad .P” They, not knowing what had happened to this broken- 
winaed one, could not answer. Just then Mirzd Ja’far Asaf Khdn 
came in, and could not refrain from weeping, seeing his 
sovereign in the depths of grief and sorrow. His lord asked 
him what news he had of Asad? whether he was with Abu-1 
Fazl, or not ? That noble chief, drying his tears, replied with 
courtesy, ‘‘'Asad Beg was with him as far as Sironj, but the 
deceased Shaikh appointed him to govern the conquered pro- 
vinces in Malwa, leaving with him the troops he had brought 
from the Dakhin, while he himself, taking those which Gopdl Das 
Nakta had enlisted in Malwa, set oQ’ for the Court. Asad was 
most unwilling to obey, and being much distressed, he begged per- 
mission to escort him to Gwalior ; but the Shaikh would not con- 
sent, and left him with liis veterans at Sironj. It is pretty certain 
that Asad was not with him in the fight.'’ The Emperor imme- 
diately ordered Asaf Khan instantly to write 2 ,farmdn with his 
own hand to Asad, ordering him to leave all the followers of the 
deceased Shaikh with Gopal Das at Sironj, and to come with 
his own people to Court as soon as possible. Asaf Khdn sat 
down, and did as his lord directed, then sealing it with his seal, 
delivered it to Miyan Gada, with orders to send it by one of his 
own brothers to Asad at Sironj, and bring him away with liis 
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Bhnilil travel tliM, anti his fortune was perfidious ; therefore it 
was that, following the advice of Gopal Das Nakta, lie went uii- 
atteiiiled a!icl unguarded to the place of his death, as I will now 
explain : When that most learned one reached the city of Siroiij, 
the wrtJtched villain Gopal Das had been for a long time ruler of 
tlume parts, and had raised about 300 irregular cavahy, most of 
ilum luw who did not receive more than twenty rupees 

a montlh ,l\leiinwhile that learned one, and we also, had heard 
in the Dakhin the account of llaja Nar^ Singh. Doo's depreda- 
tions, and never a day passed but despatches on this subject 
re«ached trs from Abu-1 Kluin and the rest of our faithful friends. 
Still, Fate so ordered it, that that learned one never paid the 
least heed to tlicrn. When we reached Sironj, Oopal Das per- 
suaded him that the troops whicli he had brought with him from 
the Dakliin were many of them sick and fatigued from the speed 
of their inarch, and that it would be well to provide for them 
there, leaving tlieni with Asad Beg to fight against Indrajft 
Bundela, and taking with him as his guard the fresh troops 
wliiidi lie had raised 

Tlio ill-tated learned one agreed to this unwise proposition, 
and throwing away his life, preferred those fresh troops, who had 
never faced a single enemy, to his own victorious soldiers, tried in 
a tlioiisand fights. In fact, many of these men did not even arrive 
in time to be of any use. He had taken Gaddi Khan the Afghan 
and his son with him, but left their troops with me ; had he but 
had a hundred of them with him, that disastrous accident had 
never occurred. True, Gaddi Klidii was a tried courageous man, 
but he fought alone ; ho fell, charging the enemy ; his son escaped 
with a 'wound. Another Afghdn, Jalal Khdn by name, charged 
and fell; and two others, Salim Khan and Sher Khdn, were 
taken prisoners, and put to death for refusing to betray the most 
learned. Mansur Ohabuk too, one of the Nawdb Khdn-kbanaifs 

^ [In fchis MS. he k mvariahly called << Har Sing,” not « Bir Sing ” as in the 
T(^hntl{i-i Akhar^ndma, Mr. Blochmann also calls Mm ^‘Bir Sing,” but 
Bing ” is the xnoi’o likely name of the two.] ^ 
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servants, who had resigned his former office and come to Sironj, 
under pretence of turning fdUi\ and had been employed in the 
kitchen, charged and fell ; he was of the Turkoman race. Mirza 
Muhammad Khan Beg was also among the slain, as well as 
Jabber Khassa-khail, an Abyssinian, who was with them. When 
the Nawab was pierced and fell, he slew the Rajput who had 
wounded him, and rushed upon the enemy. He had still life in 
him when Nar Singh came up with the main body. He first 
trod Jabbar under foot, and then cut off the head of the great 
’Allami. Excepting those I have mentioned, ail, whether veterans 
or raw troops, escaped. Had they set off, as Mirafi, Muhsin, 
son-in-law of Fazl Khto of Badakhshan, advised, when he told 
them that robbers were lying in wait, they would have arrived 
safely ; but as Fate had decreed, so it occurred ; there was no help 
for it. The day when the deceased ’Allami gave me a dress of 
honour and a horse at Sironj, and dismissed me in the presence 
of Gopal D4s, Mahdi ’Ali the Kashmirian, and all the atten- 
dants, with tearful eyes, I entreated to be allowed to escort him as 
far as Gwilior with the troops that he had left with me; but he 
would by no means consent, for the hour of that great man had 
arrived, and it was decreed that he should go. When he mounted 
to start, I too mounted, in order to follow him; but he peremp- 
torily forbade me to do so, or even to come out of my house, and 
dismissed me from that place. * * 

When ’Allami arrived at Sarai Bardr and dismounted from 
his horse, a religions beggar came to him, and told him all par- 
ticulars about Nar Singh Bundela, how he intended to attack 
him the next day on his march; but he only dismissed him with 
a present of money, such as he used to give to others of his class. 
That night he passed in careless security. On Friday morning 
ho rose, and, performing his ablutions, clothed himself in the 
white garments usually woru on Friday, and in the gold-em- 
broidered robes of victory. He then courteously dismissed all 
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Tants of Mirza EustaiBj who had a jddh* in the neighbourliood, 
and had sent forfcy or fifty horsemen, and Shaikh Mustafa, 
governor of K-ilabagh, who had a guard with him, and several 
other persotis of that sort, amounting in all to about 200 horse- 
jnen, who would have been of great service had he retained them. 
But it is in vain to lament. When Fate droops its wing from 
heaven, the most able men become deaf and dumb. 

As the snn rose, that rising sun set off with Ya’Imb Khan, 
with wliom ho was at that time very familiar. The attendants 
lu‘aring tlio drum beat for marching, prepared to follow. The 
private tent of Abu4 Fazl was yet standing, when the troops of 
the Bundola appeared from beliind the Sarfu with a shout, and fell 
upon the camp. All the attendants who \vere ready, mounted 
and oscape<l along the road, while Mirza Muhsiii of Badakh- 
shfin, who was in the act of mounting, got on his horse and 
advanced towards the robbers to reconnoitre. When lie had gone 
a little w'ay, he came upon Nar Singles main body. After care- 
fully surveying these forces from an eminence, he, like a courage- 
ous man, cut his way through them all, horse and foot, and 
reached ''Allami. As soon as he came up with the escort, he saw 
at a glance that they were all quite off their guard, marching in 
disorder, careless, and without their arms. Going forward, he 
reported what he had seen of tlio robbers. As soon as the 
Shaikh heard it, he halted, and asked him what was to be done. 
Ho advised him to proceed rapidly. The Shaikh said, “You 
mean wo are to fly He answered, “ It is not flying | only let 
us go on thus,” and, striking his spurs into his horse, he set for- 
ward at a rapid pace, saying, “ Let ns proceed in this way ; as I 
am going, so do you go, as far as Gwalior.’” 

While ’Allanu was halting thus long, a troop of the robbers 
caught the elephant which bore the standard and drum, and fell 
upon the escort; so the fighting commenced. The Shaikh turned 
back, and liad just reached the drum and ensign, which was at 
the <Iistance of a bow-shot, when the noise of Nar Singh's army 
which consisted of about 500 horsemen clad in mail, was heard! 
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Gadai Khan the Afghan, with several other armed horsemen 
who were on in front, charged, and seizing the bridle of the 
Shaikh’s horse, exclaimed, ‘‘What have you to do here? Do 
you begone ! This is our business.’" With these words that 
brave soldier attacked the enemy, with his son and others before 
mentioned, and fell. At that moment one of the strangers in the 
company said, “ The robbers are armed, and your attendants are 
not ; we had better escape to the skirts of the hills ; perhaps we 
may save our lives. So he took the bridle of the Shaikirs horse 
and turned about. Just then the robbers made an onslaught, 
spearing every man within reach. A Eajput came up and struck 
the Shaikh with a spear in the back, so that it came out through 
his breast. There was a small stream in the place, and the 
Shaikh tried to leap his horse over it, but he fell in the attempt. 
Jabber Khassa-khail, who was close behind, slew that Eajput, 
and then dismounting, drew the Shaikh from under his horse 
and carried him a little off the road 5 but as the wound was 
mortal, the Shaikh fell. 

Just then Kar Singh coming up with the rest of the Eajputs, 
Jabbar concealed himself behind a tree. But the horses of the 
Shaikh attracted the attention of Nar Singh, and he halted. The 
driver of the Shaikh’s female elephant was with him, and pointed 
out his wounded lord. As soon as ISTar Singh saw him, he dis- 
mounted, and taking his head upon his knees, began to wipe 
his mouth with his own garment. Jabbar, observing from be- 
hind the tree that ISTar Singh was in a compassionate mood, came 
forward and saluted him. Nar Singh asked who he was. Just 
then the Shaikh unclosed his eyes. Nar Singh, sitting as he 
was, saluted him, and telling his attendants to bring tliBfarmdns, 
said to the Shaikh with blandishment, “ The all-conquering lord 
has sent for you courteously.’’ The Shaikh looked bitterly at 
him. Nar Singh swore that he would carry him in safety to 
him. The Shaikh began to abuse him angrily. Nar Singh’s 
attendants then told him he would not be able to convey him 
away, for the wound was mortal ; upon hearing which, Jabbar 
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drew lii:^ sword, and, slaving several Ilajpiits, liad nearly reached 
Na,r Singh, wlien they killed^ and train pled JiiiiMiiider foot*. K 
Singh then rose from the Shaiklds head, and liis attendants 
* d(‘spatched him, and, cutting off' the head of':that,,gimt' on 
started off, meddling with' no one else, but even, releasing those 
whom they had taken j^nsoners. , 

Of hr^f ilq)iitatw}i to the annij of Ilaihnb/tm to inquire into the 
conduct of the officers. 

Af'U’i* two or three months, news came from the army which 
had, heeii sent under Kay-r4yan to chastise Har Singh. A 
number of the most distinguished officers had accompanied him, 
and Ziau-1 i\Iulk Kasi was 'second in command. All at once 
despatches came from them to tliis effect : '' W e had completely 
runted. Nar Singfi, and driven him into the walled fort of Traj, 
witii a body of 400 Rajpatsj we had invested the fort and made 
our approaches, and it seemed inevitable that he must Ml into 
our hands the next day. The fort is situated on the banks of a 
broad deep river, the other three sides being exposed to the land. 
The general, Ray-rayaii, undertook himself to guard the river 
bank, placing the other officers on the three remaining sides. At 
midnight, when sleep was heavy upon all, the Rajputs got out. 
(jutting through the Avail on the river-side, they led their horses 
down the glacis, and mounting upon the river bank, crossed OA^er 
at a place where there Avas some kind of a ford, passing througfr 
tlie llay-rayaifs elephant stable, and by the time your slaves 
and the other chiefs had discovered what had happened, he had 
advanced far on his AAuay, By this stratagem he has escaped^’ 

Wiicn the despatches had been road, the Emperor, who thirsted 
for the blood of that Avrctch, fell into the greatest conceivable 
passion, and turning to Shaikh Farid, said he must go and in- 
A'CHtigate by whose fault this had happened ; for the Ray-rayan 
reports that Nar Singh escaped through the lines of the Raja of 
Gw41ior, and the Baja, in his turn, writes that he passed through 
the camp of the general, while the second in command declares 
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that treachery has been at work, as lie was completely entrapped. 
In short, each lays the blame on the other. The Shaikh repre- 
sented that Shaikh Abti-l Khair, ^Allami's brother, was very 
clever in investigations. As soon as he heard that name, His 
Majesty exclaimed, I have it : send for Asad.’' It chanced 
that I was on guard that night, and sitting in the guard- room 
with Kk& Mulla, 

About eight o'clock messengers arrived with orders for me to 
come immediately to the fort. As soon as I was announced, His 
Majesty called for me. I made my obeisance, and seeing marks 
of anger and rage in the royal countenance, I feared lie was about 
to put me to death. When His Majesty and the courtiers saw 
my alarm, they smiled, and throwing me the despatches, bade me 
read them. I first perused that of the Eay-rayan, and was pro- 
ceeding with the rest, when he asked me whether I had under- 
stood the contents. I replied that I had partly done so. He 
said, ‘‘Now this has happened, do you go to the camp and 
inquire whose fault it is, and investigate the whole affair, for I 
am very much annoyed at this accident, and therefore have 
determined to send you," I made my obeisance, and replied that 
I would use my utmost endeavours to fail in nothing. ^ ^ 

As soon as the Baja and all the officers were assembled, I pro- 
duced a sheet made of pieces of cloth sown together, upon which 
was drawn a plan of the fort of Traj, with the river on one side, 
and the gates and towers on the other three. The encampment 
of each chief was marked thereon, with the number of his forces. 
I then called Ziau4 Mulk, and made him write the name of 
each chief in the place which his foi'ces had occupied, and made 
them all attach their seals to it. I also marked the place where 
Nar Singh had made his exit, and the spot at which he passed 
the river. When the chiefs had all affixed their seals to this 
sheet, I asked them whether they had thus represented it. After 
we had eaten betel and received perfumes, I took leave of all. 
The son of Muhammad Kh4n Tatdr, a near connexion and 
relative of mine, was appointed to escort me with 1000 horse to 
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CrWiilio?, * ^ * I went myself with Miisalhb to the GWrt, and 
reported myself to Earn Das, who conducted me to the foremost 
railing, where I made my obeisance. His Majesty called mo 
witli the greatest impatience; and after presenting a gold mohur 
and nine rupees, I prostrated myself. His Majesty immediately 
said, “ Whose fault was it I bowed, and replied that I would 
relate all particulars ; but he again insisted that I should tell 
him what fault I thought there had been. Seeing Iiis impatience, 
1 !‘oplied, 1 cannot say that any one has erred intentionally. 
There has only been great neglect, and all are alike guilty ; that 
is my humble opinion.^’ Shaikh Farid said, Neglect is also a 
fault.” I answered, '' That is a fault which is committed inten- 
tionnlly, and that is carelessness which happens without any ill 
intention.” I was going to say more to the Shaikh, wdieii His 
Alajesty rose, and said, '‘Asad is right.” From the way he spoke, 
it was evident that ho was very much pleased, and I saw that my 
words had been agreeable to him. * * 

Of 7n'i/ appointment to bring hack Mir Jamalu-d din from 
the Dakliin. 

When the Emperor was at JJurhanpiir, he had sent Saiyid 
Mir Jaiiuilii-d din Husain Inju on a mission to ^Adil Khan 
Sawul, in order to form an alliance with him ; for since that Prince 
had professed himself a follower of the Emperor, it was thought 
right to exalt him to tlio highest rank, by uniting his daughter 
in marriage with the high and fortunate Prince DaniyaL The 
Saiyiil had gone about that business long before, and made such 
unnecessary delay, that the Emperor was displeased with him. 
Just at the time I am speaking of, a joint report from the Khaii-i 
khfinan aiiil the Saiyid reached the Emperor, written in such 
an improper spirit, to make excuses for further delay, that His 
Majesty became exceedingly angry, and exclaimed, "Ho has 
seduced that noble too from his allegiance. By God's will, I 
will send some one to bring him back with dishonour.” He then 
cast a glance along the ranks of his servants, and when the 
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Uglitning ojos of that shadow of God fell upon me, the least 
of his slaves, he called me, and, caring as he did for the least, 
said to his great officers, “ I will send Asad to bring him back 
without giving him time to eat or drink.*’*' Then turning to me, 
he said, I have appointed you ta the Dakhin, on a service that 
will secure you abundant wealth/^ 

* In a few days I had made all ready, and the roj^al 
farmdns were all prepared. A very gracious farmm was written 
W'ith all possible courtesy to ^Adil Khan of Bijaptir. Its con- 
tents were as follows : We find by the despatches of the Saiyid 
that you desire the town of Gwalior.^ Very good. If you are 
really anxious about the matter, open your mind to the faithful 
servant Asad, and we will issue orders according to your Vvisli, 
and bestow it upon you for ever, so that you may appoint your 
own governor there.’" To Mir Jaraalu-d din I bore orders to 
this effect : “ If thou dost not return to Court with Asad, thou 
shalt see what will happen to thee and to thy children.'*’ 

Description of Bijapivr^ 

That palace, which they called Hajjah, was so arranged, that 
each house in it had a double court. Vfhere there are two courts, 
they call it in those parts Hajjah. All round the gate of my 
residence were lofty buildings with .houses and porticos ; the 
situation was very healthy and airy. It lies in an open space in 
the city. Its northern portico is to the east of a Ictzcir of great 
extent, as much as thirty yards wide and about two hos long. 
Before each shop was a beautiful green tree, and the whole hmdr 
was extremely clean and pure. It was filled with rare goods, such 
as are not seen or heard of in any other town. There were shops 
of cloth-sellers, jewellers, armourers, vintners, bakers, fishmongers, 
and cooks. To give some idea of the whole ld%dr^ I will describe 
a small section in detail. 

In the jewellers" sliops were jewels of all sorts, wrought into 
a variety of articles, such as daggers, knives, mirrors, necklaces, 

^ [I liaxc not been able to identify this Gw^tlior.— Ed.] 
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aiul also into the form of birds, such as parrots, cloves and pea- 
cocks, etc., all studded with valuable jewels, and arranged upon 
slielves, rising one above the other. By the side of this shop will 
bo a baker’s, with rare viands, placed in the same manner, upon 
tiers of shelves4 Further on a linendraper’s, with all kinds 
of cloths, shelved in like manner. Then a clothier’s. Then a 
spirit-merchant’s, with various sorts of china vessels, valuable 
crystal bottles, and costly cups, filled with choice and rare 
es‘^euecs,’aiTa3’'od on shelves, while in front of the shop were jai^s 
of dt>uble-distilled spirits. Beside that shop will be a fruiterer’s, 
filled with all kinds of fruit and sweetmeats, such as pistachio- 
nuts, and relishes, and sugar-candj", and almonds. 

On another side rnaj" be a wirie-mercliant’s shop, and an estab- 
lishment of singers and dancers, beautiful women adorned 'with 
various kinds of jewels, and fair-faced choristers, all imdy to 
perform wliatevor may be desired of them. In short, the whole 
khth* was filled with wine and beauty, dancers, perfumes, jewels 
of all sorts, palaces, and viands. In one street were a thousand 
bands of people drinking, and dancers, lovers, and pleasure- 
seekers assembled ; none quarrelled or disputed with another, and 
this state of things was perpetual. Perhaps no place in the wide 
"^vorld could present a more wonderful spectacle to the eye of the 
traveller. 


Akbar orders a servant to be thrown off a tower. 

At that time the Emperor used to retire for a long interval, 
after evening prayers, during which time the servants and 
courtiers used to disperse, assembling again when they expected 
His Majesty to re-appear. That evening lie happened to come 
out sooner than usual, to hear the news from the Dakhin, and at 
first found none of the servants in the palace. When he came 
near the throne and couch, he saw a luckless lamplighter, coiled 
up like a snake, in a careless death-like sleep, close to the royal 
couch. Enraged at the sight, he ordered him to be thrown from 
the tower, and he was dashed into a thousand pieces. In the 
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midst of Ills anger, the tinhappy Kliwaja Amiru-d din, wliose 
watch it was, came in sight. Akbar addressed him with harshness 
and anger, and after abusing and disgracing him, turned him out 
of the tower, and ordered him instantly to start off and join the 
Prince’s camp. He severely reprehended Daulat Khan, who 
was also on guard at the time, and disgraced and dishonoured 
him. Even Ram Das had a share in that misfortune, but he was 
not so severely punished. The Emperor then sat down on the 
royal couch, and in great fear I approached and saluted Iiim. 

As soon as his eyes fell upon me, he bestowed upon me the 
office which Khwaja Amiru-d din had held for some years, and 
in which he had enjoyed great respect and honour, and at the 
same time said to Ram Das, I have bestowed the office of that 
wretch on Asad : we shall see how he conducts himself. Bring 
liim now to do homage/’ 

Introduction of Tobacco* 

In Bijapur I had found some tobacco. Haver having seen the 
like in India, I brought some with me, and prepared a hand- 
some pipe of jewel work. The stem, the finest to be procured 
at Acliin, was three cubits in length, beautifully dried and 
coloured, both ends being adorned with jewels and enamel. I 
happened to come across a very handsome mouthpiece of Yaman 
cornelian, oval-shaped, which I set to the stem 5 the whole was 
very handsome. There was also a golden burner for lighting it, 
as a proper accompaniment. ’Adil Kh4n had given me a betel 
bag, of very superior workmanship ; this I filled with fine 
tobacco, such, that if one leaf be lit, the wdiole will continue 
burning. I arranged all elegantly on a silver tray. I had a 
silver tube made to keep the stem in, and that too was covered 
with purple velvet. 

His Majesty was enjoying himself, after receiving my presents, 
and asking me how I had collected so many strange things in so 
short a time, when his eye fell upon the tray with the pipe and 
its appurtenances ; he expressed great surprise, and examined the 
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tobacoo. wliicli Vtm. made- up in pipefuls; lie inquired wliat it 
and wlicre I liad got it. Tlio .Nawib Kliaii-i Vlzain 
replied : “ This is tobacco^ wliicli is well known in Mecca and 
Medina, and this doctor has brought it as a iiiediciiie for Your 
Majestr,’'' Ilis Majesty looked at it, and ordered me to prepare 
and take him a pipeful. He began to smoke it, when his 
plivsieian approached and forbade liis doing so. Eut His 
Mojestj was gnicioii.dy p>Ioased to say he must smoke a little to 
gtafily im?, and taking the mouthpiece into Ids sacred rnoiitlg 
drew two or throe breaths. Tlio physician was in great trouble, 
mol would not let him do more. He took the pipe from his 
mouth, and bid the Khan-i ’Azam try it, wlio took two or three 
pulls. He then sent for his druggist, and asked what were its 
pi'cnliar qiuilities. lie replied that there w\as no mention of it 
in Ills books; but that it was a new invention, and the stems 
were imported from China, and the European doctors had written 
much in its praise. The first physician said, fact, this is 
an untried medicine, about which the doctors have written 
nothing. How can we describe to Your Majesty the qualities 
of such unknown things ? It is not fitting that Your Majesty 
should try It.” I said to the first physician, The Europeans 
are not so foolish as not to know all about it ; there are wise men 
among them who seldom err or commit mistakes. How can you, 
liefor(‘ you have tried a thing and found out all its qualities, pass 
^ jutlgmeni on it that can be depended on by the physicians, 
kings, great men, and nobles ? Things must be judged of ac- 
cording to their good or bad qualities, and the decision must 
be according to tlio facts of the case.” The physician replied, 
^Ve do not want to follow the Europeans, and adopt a custom, 
which is not sanctioned by our own wise men, without trial.” 

1 said, is a strange thing, for every custom in the world 
has been new at one time or other 5 from the clays of x\dam till 
now, they have gradually been invented. When a new thing is 
introduced among a people, and becomes well known in the 
worldj every one adopts^ it; wise men and physicians should 
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detoraiiiie according to tlio good or bad qualities of a tiling 5 tho 
good qualities may not appear at once. Thus the China root, 
not known anciently, lias been newly discovered, and is useful 
ill many diseases,^^ When the Emperor heard me dispute and 
reason with the physician, he was astonished, and being much 
pleased, gave me his blessing, and then said to Kliaii-i "Azam, 
Did you hear how wisely Asad spoke ? Truly, we must not 
reject a thing that has been adopted by the wnse men of other 
natioiis merely because we cannot find it in our books ; or how 
shall we progress?"" The physician was going to say more, when 
His Majesty stopped him and called for the priest. The priest 
ascribed many good qualities to it, but no one could persuade 
the physician ; nevertheless, he was a good physician. 

As I had brought a large supply of tobacco and pipes, I sent 
some to >several of the nobles, wdiile others sent to ask for some ; 
indeed, all, without exception, wanted some, and the practice was 
introduced. After that the merchants began to sell it, so the 
custom of smoking spread rapidly. His Majesty, however, did 
not adopt it. 

Missmi to ike Bakhin, 

At last orders ■were passed, that royal farmdm should be ad- 
dressed to the governors of the provinces of the Dakhiii, namely, 
Bijapiir, Golconda, Bidar, and the Carnatic. His Majesty said 
to me, y ou went before, in great discomfort, to fetch Mir 
Jamalu-d din and tlie daughter of "Adil Khdn and the presents, 
because it was necessary. But this time you must go in state 
to the four provinces of the Daldiin, and remain in each place so 
long as may he necessary, to collect whatever they may have of 
fine elephants and rare jewels throughout their dominions, to 
bring back with you. Their money you may keep. I want 
iiotliing but their choice and rare elephants and jewels. You 
must secure things of this kind for the Government, the rest I 
give you. You must not relax your eftbrts as long as there is 
one fine elephant or rare Jewel out of your grasp in the Dakhin."” 
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In sliort, I was seni for these purposes. But nearly two months 
passed from the time of iny first appointment befoi’e I received 
my dismissal. Again His Majesty said, “ Don’t trouble your- 
selt about money; all those countries are at your disposal, and 
sluall eoine to you.” I made my preparations according to these 
gracious and kind orders. Though I was only a commander of 
200, I enlisted 600 chosen horsemen of I’rdk, Khurasan, and 
Turkisfan ; many among them being men of rank. To each 
servant I gave a fine horso and three or four months’ pay in 
advance. Even commanders of 1000 or 2000 could not boast of 
so well-accoutred a train as was tben assembled. I appointed 
.Shall ’All of Ispahan, a beautiful writer, as my &aMsM, and 
hired lOO musketeers, 100 guards and servants, and 100 archers. 
In short, I made great preparations. 

Jceo/i}t( of the Death of His M<yesti/, and of other matters in 
eonnexion mth it. 

As J, Asad, wandering in the wood of evil destiny, had started 
for the .second time as envoy to the four southern provinces, BiJ^ipur, 
G-olconda, Bidar, and the Carnatic, I was not present when that 
peerless sovereign departed this life. When the question of my 
embassy was in agitation, the Emperor was also projecting a 
combat between the elephants Olianehal and Girdubdr. His 
Maje.sty, now at rest, ordered me not to depart till I had seen the 
elephant fight ; but Fate had ordained otherwise, and I ivas not 
sorry for it, for, as I shall relate. His Majesty had cause for - 
severe anger at that elephant fight, which came off after my 
departure. ^ 

A few days after I left Agra, His Majesty had been taken 
somewhat ill, and in a short time was very much broken down 
Mhde he was in this condition, the combat of the elephant 
Chanchal with Bie elephant Hirilnb^r, belonging to the royal 
Prince, came oft. While the fight was going on, an angry dis- 
pute arose between the servants of Prince Salim and Snltiin 
Khusru, and both overstepped the bounds of courtesy. When 
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His Majesty heard of it, he became exceedingly angiy, Texod, 
and enraged, and this so much increased his illness, that the 
chief physician, one of the most skilful of his time in the healiiin- 
art, could do nothing more. During the Emperor’s illness tlie 
weight of affairs fell upon the Khan-i ’Azam, and when it became 
evident that the life of that illustrious sovereign was drawing to 
a close, he consulted with Eaja Man Singh, one of the principal 
nobles, and they agreed to make Sultan Khusru Emperor. They 
were both versed in business and possessed of great power, and 
determined to seize the Prince (Salim), when he came, according 
to his daily custom, to pay his respects at Court, thus displaying 
the nature of their mind, little considering that the sun cannot be 
smeared with mud, nor the marks of the pen of destiny be erased 
by the pen-knife of treachery. He whom the hand of the power 
of Allah upholds, though he be helpless in himself, is safe from 
all e vil. 

The next day that chosen one of Allah, not dreaming of the 
treachery of his foes, went, as was his wont, to pay his respects 
at Court, and entered a boat with several of his attendants. 
They had reached the foot of the tower, and were about to dis- 
embark, when Mir Ziau-1 Mulk of Eazwin arrived in great 
agitation, and jumped into the boat. He brought word of the 
hopeless state of the Emperor, and of the treachery and perfidy 
of those evil men. The boat returned, and His Royal Highness, 
with weeping eyes and a sore heart, re-entered his private palace. 
So that, through the endeavours of that faithful friend and sincere 
well-wisher, the arrow of those perfidious enemies missed its 
mark. 

When the raw attempt of those wretches had thus been 
brought to light, and the lofty-flying phoenix had escaped their 
treacherous snare, and the curtain which concealed their in- 
tentions had been torn, they were obliged to throw off all dis- 
simulation. 

At that time the breath was still in the Emperor’s body, and 
all his servants and officers were assembled in the audience-room 
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ill great distress and agitafeioa. The Khaii-i ^Azam and Baja Man 
Siiigli sat dowttj and calling all the nobles together, began to 
consult with them, and \vent so far as to say, ^*'Tlie character of 
the high and mighty Prince Sultan Salim is well known, and 
the Emperor’s feelings towards him arc notorious 3 for lie by 
no means wishes him to be his successor. We must all agree to 
place Sultan Ehusrii upon the throne,” When this wuIjS said, 
Saiyid, Kbam wdio was one of the great nobles, and eonnocied 
witli the house, and descended from an ancient and illus- 
trious Mughal family, cried out, “ Of what do you speak, that in 
the existence of a Prince like Salim Shah, we should place liis 
son upon the throne ! This is contrary to the laws and customs 
of the Ohagliatui Tatars, and shall never be.’’ He and Malik 
Khair, wlm was also a great chief and well skilled in business^ 
with others of tlieir opinion, rose and left the assembly. The 
Kluiud hlzaiii, who was at the bottom of all these evil designs, 
concealed his rage, and could say nothing. The assembly broke 
up, and each 'went his own way, Ptaja Bam Das Kachhwaha, 
“witli all his followers, immediately went to guard the treasury, 
and Murtaza Khan left the fort, and retiring to his own resi- 
dence, took stools to assemble the Saiyids of Barah and his own 
followers. JM can while Mirza Sharif and Mu’tamad Khan came 
and asked him what he intended to do. Knowing them to be his 
friends, he rSaid, I intend to go to the Prince.” Mu’tamad Khan 
expressed his reatliness to do the same, and Murtaza Khan 
bade him gu first to the Prince, and say that lie would be 
there immediately with his followers. So he w'ent to His Royal 
Highness, 

As soon as the Prince, following the advice of Mir Zia, had 
retir«‘d to his own palace, all the foolish people round him began 
to alarm him, saying, <^‘Why does Your Highness sit careless 
liero? Tour enemies have completed their work, and placed 
Sultan Khasru on the throne, and declare that they will point 
the guns of the fort against this house.” Their evil counsels 
were nearly taking effect upon the Prince, and he was about to 
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order his private boats, to save himself by flight, when Sliaikh 
Eukiiii-d din Eoliilla, one of his best servants, who had a laro-e 
body of followers, and was a man of known courage, came and 
besought him to compose himself, and wait for two hours to 
see what would happen. The Prince was still occupied in 
listening to this brave advice, when all at once Mirza Sharif 
(?arne in, and told him how the assembly of his enemies had 
broken up, and that Murtaza Khan was coming to join him. 
His Royal Highness was much delighted, and began to encourage 
his people, wdien Fara Beg came and made salutations, and Mir 
Murtaza Khan arrived with a large body of attendants and many 
of the noble Saiyids of Barali, and saluting him, began to beat 
the drums to celebrate the day. The Prince forbad the music, 
on account of the sad state of the Emperor, but honoured Mir 
Murtaza Khan with a special dress of honour and a jewelled 
scimitar. People began to flock in, each striving to be the first 
to aiTive, till at last, in the evening, the Klian-i ’Azam came in 
great shame and paid his respects. The Prince took not the 
least notice of his ill-conduct, and bestowed all royal kindness 
upon him. 

When Raja Man Singh saw the change in the aspect of affairs, 
he took Sultan Khusrti with him to his own palace, and pre- 
pared boats, intending to escape the next day to Bengal. As 
soon as the Prince was relieved from all anxiety as to the course 
aiQEairs were taking, lie went with the great nobles, and Mir 
Murtaza Khdn at their head, without fear, to the fort, and 
approached the dying Emperor. He %vas still breathing, as if he 
had only waited to see that illustrious one* As soon as that 
most fortunate Prince entered, he bowed himself at the feet of 
His Majesty. He saw that he was in his last agonies. The 
Emperor once more opened his eyes, and signed to them to 
invest him with the turban and robes which had been prepared 
for him, and to gird him with his own dagger. The attendants 
prostrated themselves and did homage ; at the same moment that 
sovereign, whose sins are forgiven, bowed himself also and closed 



liis life. A loud lamentation rose on all sides, and groans and 
eries ascended from the world and race of men, and the Toices of 
the angelic chenibims were heard sajing, “God created him, and 
to God ho has returned.” 

TiTien the Emperor Atbar died, 

Groans arose from Earth to Heaven. 

After that sad occurrence, that gracious Emperor Jahangir 
batlo all his eoiifidontial servant-s and faithful friends perform the 
obsequies of the deceased sovereign, with all the ceremonies due 
to his rank. When they had gone through the funeral rites pre- 
scribed by religion and tradition, and had arrayed the rojral corpse 
in all state, tho Emperor, in great pomp, with weeping eyes and a 
sml heart, took the foot of the bier of the deceased King upon 
his shoulder, and carried it as far as the door of the°public 
reception room ; from thence, the great nobles, each anxious for 
the honour, relieving one another in quick succession, carried 
Ilis Alaje.sty as far as the gate of the fort. Thence the nobles 
and ministers, and courtiers and imams, and all his servants and 
troops, followed the bier witli heads and feet uncovered. * ♦ • 
"V^heii Ilis Ma,)esty had concluded this necessary business, he 
entrusted the fort and treasury to Rtij^ Rdm Das, and jiraised 
and consoled him much. Leaving the fort, he then went to his 
own palace, \idioro intelligence reached him that Eaja Mmi 
Singh, taking with him Snltdn Khusru, was embarking on board 
boats for Eengal, with all his servants and troops. Although 
the royal heart was vexed at hearing this, yet he sent MMhav 
Singh, his brother, who was present, to ro-assure and brin<^ him 
back. Madbav Singh went to the and reproving him 

strongly, asked what he meant by acting thus towards such a 
sovereign, and of what use it was? He replied, “What can I 
do? The Prince m young, and knew nothing of all these 
matters. I was obliged to act as I have done, to satisfy him.” 

Do you go and say, ‘Let a promise be given that he mav be 
relieved from all fear, and that I may be satisfied that no harm 
will befall Jum, and I will bring him to Your Majesty’s feet.’” 
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JVMdliav Siugh returned and reported Rdja Man Singh’s wishes 
and petition to His Majesty, who gave his promise, witli the 
utmost grace and kindness, that no harm should happen to him 
from any one, and sent him back confirming his word witii 
solemn oaths. The next day Rajd Mdn Singh came to Court, 
and brought Sultan Khusru to the feet of his royal father. His 
Slajesty treated him with the greatest kindness, and clasping 
him to his bosom, kissed his face. After a moment he dismissed 
him to his own house. When His Majesty had concluded that 
business, he passed somo days in mourning and distributing 
alms, till at last the day arrived for him to ascend the throne. 

Of the ascension of His Majesty the Emperor Nuru-i din Mu- 
hammad Jahdncfr to the throne of his fathers and ancestors. 

On that day he held a Court, and after going through all the 
usual ordinances, left his own palace in great pomp Ld state, 
with^ all show and grandeur, and embarking in a boat, went to 
the fort, where he disembarked, and mounting the stately litter, 
entered the fort scattering gold and silver. There all the nobles of 
rank and powerful ministers were in attendance. When he arrived, 
he ascended the throne of the Empire, and after adopting the 
title of Jahangir, began to win the hearts of all the people, and 
to re-arrange the withered world. He honoured many of the 
greatest nobles and powerful ministers and brave youths with 
honourable titles and acceptable dignities ; for the consolation of 
the hearts of his people, he suspended the chain of justice with 
golden bells, and removed the rust of oppression from the hearts 


borne days atter his ascension, intelligence arrived that 
Muhabat Khan and Sharif Khan, who were of the highest 
rank in the Empire, had come to oiler their congratulations. 
Muhabat Khan was made eommander-in-chiefi and Sharif Kh^n 
was honoured with the title of Amiru-l ’ Hmard. Hay by day 
the Empire of that just and liberal sovereign increased in 
splendour and efiiciency. In the first few days he repealed and 
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gave lip all traiisii duties and fees, tlie poll -tax on Hindus and 
tax on orphans^ property, and remitted them throughout the 
wliolc of the hereditary doiniiiioris. Ho also remitted and ro- 
ininn‘d^ root and branch, the whole of the duties and imposts 
leeiod on the produce of the sea or of mines, so that through- 
oni the whole of Ilindustaii, and wherever tlie jurisdiction of the 
Emperor extended, no one could so much as name them* 
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SHAIKH ^ABDU-L HAKK. 

This work contains a brief general history of Muhammaclaii 
India, from the time of tlie slaye-kiiigs of Delili to that of 
Akbar, in the forty-second year of whose reign it was composed, 
hc, AJi. 1005 (a.d« 1596-7). The name of the author is Shaikh 
“^Abdu-l Hakk bin Saifu-d din of Dehli. Fi’oni a quatrain in the 
preface of his history, it would appear that Ilakki, “the true,"' 
while it contains a play upon his own name, is a mere literaiy 
appellation, assumed according to a practice common in the east, 
and by which name he seems to wish that his history should be 
known, though it is most frequently styled Tdnkh-i ^Abchi-l 
Eakh 

The ancestors of ’Abdu-I Hakk came into India from Bokhara, 
and settled in Dehli, but the authorities vary in the details they 
give in respect of him. According to the IktchkdJMidma, ’Abdu-l 
Hakk was a descendant of one of Timur’^s followers, who re- 
mained beliiad, together with some other foreign cliiefs, at Dehli, 
after the return of that conqueror to his native land. But tho 
writer himself, in his Ahkhdm4 Akli(/d}\ says that his great 
ancestor, Agha Turk, came to Dehli in ^Alau-d din’s reign, and 
that this Aglui’s grandson, Bialik M'usa, returned to Mawarau-n 
nalir, and came back from thence to Dehli in Timur's time. In 
Sir T. Metcalfe’s MS. History of Dehli it is stated tliat his 
ancestor was a native of Bokhara, who, on visiting Dehli, w^as 
ennobled and attached to the Eoyal Court. There can bo no 

^ See A'seirn-s Sanddkl^ p. 80; Tahakdt-i SIidh'-jaMnij Mirdt4 Jaltdn-mmd ^ 
Ma-dsiru-l Xirdn, p. 25G ; Ziibdutu^ Gkardih (extract, post) ; Beale, 304, 
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doubt tbat Bo\Ut& was llio place from whicli tlioy sprang, as 
’Ab(lu-l Itakk’s son was known as “ iil Dclilawi al Bokhan.” 
’Abdii-1 Hakk’s father obtaiinal a reputation for sanctity, and 
the son praises him in his Literary History of Dohli. 

Sluiikh ’Abdn-l Hakk early applied himself to the cultivation 
of knowledge. At twenty years of ago he had mastered most of 
the customary branches of education, and had learnt the whole 
of the Kunhi bv luuart.' At the time he was prosecuting his 
studies, tl.e authors tells us that ho used to go twice a day to 
college, morning and evening, during the heat of one season and 
the cold of another, returning for a short time for a meal to his 
own house. As he informs us that his dwelling was two miles 
from the collogo, this statement, if true, shows that he travelled 
eight miles a ivy, wliich, it must be confessed, exhibited unusual 
aidonr in the acquisition of knowledge. His father observed that 
he did not enjoy pastimes like other hoys, and endeavoured to 
dissuade him from his intense application. 

Upon leaving UeUli, he associated for a long time with ’Abdu-1 
Kddir, Shaikh Faizi, and Nizamu-d din, at Fathpur,® but left 
them upon some slight niisnnderstaiiding. Nevertheless, through 
the interest of the latter, he obtained a passage on a vessel pro- 
ceeding to Arabia, whither he went on a pilgrimage.^ He dwelt 
for a long time in the holy cities of ileeca and Medina, and 
derived much instruction from the learned men of those cities. 
He wrote works upon niauy subjects, of which he himself gives 
a — commentaries, travels, Sufi doctrines, religion and his- 

tory, and his different treatises amount altogether to more than 
one hnndrod. The best knoivu are the Madina Sakina, the 
Mnddnju-n Nuhitmt, the Jashu-l KuUh,^ and the Akhhdru-l 
Akhjdr. He was born in the year 958 h., and in the year 

1 TidAMh'-wUna of ’Abdu-1 Harm'd L&bori (MS. fol. 451 v.). 

= AHbtiru-l Akht/dr (MS. fbl. 3.54 v.). 

» Turikh-i JBmUuHl of ’Abdu-1 Kbdir (MS. fol. 228 r.). 

* Sir T. Mutelfe’s Memoir of Beh/i says that he made tbo pilgrimage twice. 

» This is a history of Medina, which was commeaced ia that city in a.ii. 998, and 
has been very well printed iii Calcutta. 



1047 H,, al though he was then ninety years old, he is said^ to 
have been in full possession of his faculties, and to have era* 
ployed himself in religious duties, in instruction, and composi- 
tion, as vigorously as if he had still been a young man. He 
died in 1052 h. (1642 a*1).), and was buried in the sepulchre 
built by himself in Dehli on the margin of the Hauz-i Shamshi. 
The building still exists in good preservation, and is a Iiandsome 
solid structure. 

The author, who now holds a high rank among the saints of 
Ilinddstin, informs us tliat his desire to write history arose from 
a perusal of the Tdnkli-i Firoz-shdkz, by which he alludes to 
that of Ziau-d din Bariii, as he mentions that the lives of 
several kings are contained in it, which is not the ease with 
the other histories of that name. But as that work concludes 
with the beginning of Firoz Shah^s reign, he sought to obtain 
information respecting the kings who succeeded him, and lighted 
upon the T&rihh-i Bakddiir'-sMhh written by Sam Sultan 
Bahddur Gujarati, from which he has extracted down to the 
reign of Bahlol Lodi. He then thought it would be advisable 
to complete the reigns previous to those noticed in the Tdnhh-i 
Firoz-BhdhK a^nd therefore absti-acted from the Tahalmi4 JSfdsrH 
the reigns from Muhzzu-d din Sdm (Muhammad Ghori) to 
Nasiru-d din Mahmud bin Sultdn Shamsu-d din. He has been 
judicious ill his small selection, as these three are the best 
authorities for their respective periods.® From Bahlol Lodi to 
his own time he has depended on verbal information, and upon 
what came under his own observation, all the rest of his work 
being taken, as he candidly confesses, verbatim from tlie three 
authors above quoted. 

After carrying, in the first chapter, the general history of 
Dehli down to Akbar’s time, he gives, in the second, a com- 
pendious account of the rulers of Bengal, Jaunpur, Mandu, 
Dakhin, Multan, Sind and Kashmir, but the narrative is mucli 
too brief to be of any use. 

^ JBdcJshdh-‘ndma^ at supra. ® Brjggs, yoL Iy. pp. 131, 392. 
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As (liis time-serving saint was prepared to spade of Ids 
rofn-miiig patron in the preposterous strain of adnlntnm adopted 
in the following Extract, wo have little reason to n'grct that he 
never fultilled the purpose of writing an account of Ids reign, 

Tlio host iKipy of this little history which I have seen belongs 
to A^'iwah Ndsirii-d din Ahmad of Pdnipat, in whose collection 
it is improperly called Tm-M-i Saldtin Ghorl. Nizdmu-d din, 

•I idivsician rraidont at Banda, also possesses a good copy, 
d'horeare two copies (Addit. MSS. 6596 and 16T01) in ^ the 
Brirish ^tuscuui, and one in the Library of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society, wliich Morley has described in his Catalogue (No. 
xlvil.). 

in a Manuscript bcdotiging to a native gentleman at Dehli, 
the first eliapter closes with these words, “ Thus ends the first 
chapter of the Tazldraiv-s Saldtin,” which would imply that 
this work is known by that name ; but, if so, it cannot be the 
work generally ‘ known as the TnzJdratn-s Sahttbi, for that is 
devoted to an account of the Hindu dynasties, and upon that 
compilation Colonel Wilford, in his essay on Yikramdditya and , 
Salivaliana, makes the following just observations : “ This trea- 
tise is a most perfect specimen of the manner of writing histoiy 
in India ; for, excepting the above list, almost everything else 
is the production of the fertile genius of the compiler. In all 
these lists the compilers and revisers seem to have had no other 
object in view, but to adjust a certain number of remarkable 
epochs. This being once effected, the intermediate spaces are 
filled up' with names of kings not to be found anywhere else, 
and most probably fanciful. Otherwise they leave out the names 
of those kings of whom nothing is recorded, and attribute the 
years of their reign to some among them better known, and of 
greater fame. They often do not scruple to transpose some of 
those kings, and even whole dynasties; either in consequence 
of some preconceived opinion, or owing to their mistaking a 
famous king for another of the same name. It was not un- 
* See Eeinatid’s Memoire, x^- 6. 
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with aiieioiit writer^ to pass from a remote aiicoslor 
to a I'iiiioto ileseeiulaut ; or from a remote predecessor to a 
TiHiiote siiecc'ssor^ by leaving out the intermediato generations 
or .successions, and sometimes ascribing the years of their reigns 
to a reiiiofo successor or predecessor. In this manner the lists 
of file ancient kings of Persia, both b}^ Oriental writers, and 
others ill the wost, Imve boon compiled : and some instances of 
this natiiro might lie produced from Scripture, I was aequainteci 
lately, ut Penaros, with a eliroiiieler of that sort, and in the 
^evenil conversations I had witli him, he candidly aeknmYledged 
tbaf he lilhsl up the Intermediato spaces between tlic reigns of 
famous kings with names at a venture; that lie shortened or 
lengdienod their reigns at iteasure; and that it wiis understood 
tliat his predecessors liad. taken the. same liberties.. T.lxroiigh' 
their emoiulatioiis and corrections, you see. plainly Ur total want,', 
of historical knowdodgo and criticism ; and sometimes soine clis- 
ingenuity is but too obvious. This is, however, the case with 
the sections on futurity in the Bhagavat, Vayu, Vishiiu, and 
Brahnuiuda Puninas ; whicli with the above lists constitute tlie 
wiiole stock of historical knowledge among the Hindus 5 and the 
whole might be comprised in a few cpiarto pages of print/’ ^ 

Tlio T(mhh4 Ilahl'i opmis witli a passage ironi the KurHii. 
d'lic eonclnsion varies. Tlie most perfect closes 'with a clirono- 
grain, which wouhl seem to show that the author wislied his wiirk 
to he styled Zlh4 and from anotlier passage tlsis appears 

to he tho true name, though tlie preface, as before observed, 
authorizes the name of Tdrikh^l IlakkL 

The copy used is a small 8 vo., containing 142 pages, of 18 
lines each. 

EXTBACT. 

Shortly after ascending tlie throne, Firoz Shah was murdered 
by his maternal uncle Mubariz Khan. Salim Shah had aiitieh 
pated this, a-nd had tiierefore asked Ids wife’s consent to kill her 
brother Mubariz, saying that if she did not accede to his pro- 
^ Asiatic Jimarches^ voL ix. pp. 1S2, 1 33. 
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posal, she would not long see her son alive. The senseless 
woman did not believe his words, and would not give her con- 
sent ; but it; turned out as Salim Shah had predicted.^ i iroz 
Shah reigned not more than three days and five hours. After 
his iniirdm*, all his Afghan relations claimed the throne. One 
assumed the title of Sikandar, another of Sultan Ibrahim, and a 
third of Sultan Muhammad ’Adil The rivals contested the 
point amongst themselves most pertinaciously foi thi ee oi foui 
years, when, at length, in the month of Sliawwal, in the yeai 
963, the Huma of Humayun again spread the wings of its 
prosperity and good luck over the kingdom of Hindustan, The 
dust of distress which had long obscured the beautiful face of 
the kingdom was washed away by the water of peace and union, 
and the heart of the country was invigorated by a new infusion 
of life. Joy and gladness, gratitude and boundless hope, were 
diffused among all people, both high and low, rich and poor. 

Within six months of his second reign Humayun, while 
standing one evening enjoying the fresh air on the top of the 
red palace in the fort of Dehli, heard the called, and sitting 
down out of respect to the summons to evening prayer, his foot 
slipped by accident, and he fell to the ground. He died on the 
spot, or at least a few days afterwards, and the bird of h'is vic- 
torious soul fled to its nest in Paradise. Prom G-od we proceed, 
to God shall we return ! 

He was succeeded by his son Sultan Abu-1 Path Jalalu-d din 
Muhammad Akbar Badshah Ghazi, of super-eminent dignity, 
etc. He ascended the throne in his youth, and though more 
than forty years have elapsed since his reign began, he is still in 
the very bloom of his dominion, and in the commencement of 
his power, for every day brings accounts of new victories and 
new conquests, so that by the blessing of God his kingdom 
extends over the whole of Hindustan (which is called Cliahar- 
dang,^^ that is, a quarter of the world), east and west, north and 
south, including all its foists and territories, without any one 
^ [See mi^ra^ YoL Y, p. 41.] 
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being associated with him in power, and without any one daring 
to offer opposition. This country is bounded on tlu’ee sides by 
the sea, and all the kings and princes, chiefs, nobles, and Rajas, 
and all people, of every degree, throughout the whole country^ 
pay allegiance to him, willingly acknowledge him as their sove- 
reign, and place the head of abject submission on the ground in 
liis presence. Territories, treasures, elephants, horses, armies, 
and all other things, suitable to the state and dignity of Em- 
perors, came into his possession in such abundance, that they are 
beyond all calculation, and are of a value far exceeding anything 
which has ever yet been in the possession of other Emperors. 

This monarch, at the very commencement of his reign, 
effected that which kings who have reigned many years have 
not been able to accomplish.’^ “ God can place the whole world 
in the hands of one person 

The kings and Sultans, who have been spoken of in this book, 
are not worthy of those titles in the presence of the exalted 
Majesty of Akbar, with the exception, perhaps, of one or two 
individuals ; but to call even them kings, in comparison, requires 
no small degree of courage and resolution. 

In short, it is difficult to describe the victories and conquests 
of the Emperor Akhar, his rules and regulations, his principles 
of government, his extraordinary orders, his courteous manners, 
and the many innovations which he introduced. Entire volumes 
and registers would not contain them. If I be blessed with a 
long life, and if I receive the aid of God, I shall attempt to the 
utmost of my power to write, free from error, the history of the 
Emperor. May it be the will of God that, through the aid of 
this omnipotent Emperor of Emperors, the Muhammadan law 
and religion may be established for ever and ever ! ‘‘0 God of 

the worlds, accept this prayer ! ” 
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SHAIKH NU^EU-L HAKK. 

This is a general liistoiy, composed by Shaikh Niiru-l Hakk. 
al-Masliriki, al-Delilivi, al-Bokliari, the son of ’Abdu-l Hakk, 
noticed in the preceding article. The addition of al-Mashriki 
\YOuld imply that his family had changed their abode from Dehli 
to some district of J aunpiir. 

lsfuru-1 Hakk^s work is an enlarged edition of his fathers 
history, and was composed, as the author informs us, in order 
that, hy improving the style, and supplying omissions, he might 
render it worthy the acceptance of his patron, Shaik Faridu-d 
din Bokhari, with whom he was connected by marriage, and 
who suggested the undertaking. It is for this reason that a 
large space is devoted to an account of Shaikh Faridu-d din’s 
expeditions during the time of Akbar, and an interesting detail 
is given of his proceedings in Kashmir, the Khyber hills, 
Jainrnd, Jasrauta, Eamgarh, and other places in the Siwalik 
liills.^ The same officer was subsequently appointed to the pur- 
suit of Khusru in the early part of JahanglFs reign, in wdiich 
expedition he acquired credit for considerable gallantry, and 
under the title of Murtazd Khan, managed for some tiine tlie 
affairs of the empire. 

The work commences with the reign of Kutbu-d din, and 
ends with the close of Akbar’s reign. [Much of the early part 
is copied verbatim or in abstract from the TabaMt-i Ndsiri, the 

^ See JaMu^mmdj p, 660; TaMdt4 Shdh’jahdni^ fol. 310 ; 3£aHisiru4 

Kiydn^ p, 258 ; Suhhatu4 Marjdn, 

2 doubt copied from the Ahbar-ndrna of Faizf Sirhmdi.— See siqn'd^ p. 127.] 
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Tcinkh of Zia Bariii, the Tdrikk-i Muhdrah Shdhi^ and other 
works, as will he seen from the Extracts which follow.] Tlie 
reign of Akbar is copiously abstracted from the AkhaMidma, 
This is b}^ far the most valuable part of the work, for besides 
wdiat he copies from Abii-1 Fazl, the author writes much from 
his own knowledge of contemporary events. A hope is held out 
that the author may be able to continue the work, and detail 
some of the events of Jahangir’s reign, of whom he was a con- 
temporary. The author’s hither, ’Abdu-1 Hakk, highly lauds the 
work in his Literary History^ p, 43. 

The Dakhin history is much more meagre than the rest. The 
history of the Bahniani, Nizam-shahi, ’Adil-shalu, Kutb-shahi 
dynasties is promised, but is not given, Berar, Bidr, Khandesli, 
are also omitted from this work, as they are from the Tabakdt-i 
Akhm% which fact would of itself raise a suspicion that NLiru*-! 
Hakk copied more than he acknowledged. 

CONTENTS. ■ 

History of the kings of Dehli, from pp. 13 to 369. 

History of the kings of Malwa, from pp. 369 to 418, 

History of the kings of Gujarat, from pp, 418 to 458, 

History of the kings of the Dakhin, from pp, 458 to 482. 

History of the kings of Kashmir, from pp. 482 to 506. 

History of the kings of Sind and Thatta, from pp. 507 to 514. 

History of the kings of Multan, from pp. 514 to 516. 

History of the kings of Bengal, from pp. 517 to 532, 

History of the kings of Jaunpur, from pp. 532 to 542. 

Size— L argo 8vo. comprising 542 pages, of 1 6 lines to a page. 

By Muhammad Hashim, the author of the MmitakhahaA 
Lubdh^ this history is styled the Tdrikli4 Zubda, The name of 
Zuhdatiht Tmcdrikh is very common, and besides the history of 
this name, which will be noticed in another part of this work, 
there are two which have^ classical reputation both in the east 
and west \ one by H4fiz Abrd, noticed before (Art. XX. VoL 
IV.), the other by Jamalu-d dm Abd4 kasim Kashi. There is 
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0110 also of a later date by Kamal Kliaii bin Jalal Munajjim. It 
is a general history, but chiefly devoted to Persia, the history of 
which it brings down to the close of the sixteenth century.^ 
Jowaini, in his Jahan-Ktishd, notices another written by Saiyicl 
Sadru-d din. 

The ZuMatiht Taicdnkh of Nuru-1 tiakk is not micoomion in 
India. One of the best manuscripts belongs to Nawab Sirajii-l 
Mulk, Minister of HaidarabM, and ^Ali Muhammad Khan has 
a good copy. There is a copy in the British Museum, Addit. 
10580, and one in the Bibliotheque Imperiale, No. 38 Supp, 
Persan, This professes to have been completed on Tuesday, 
27 Babi’u-1 awwal, 1067 h., so that it must be an early copy, 
unless this date be that of the composition, 

EXTEACTS. 

[Several which appeared in Sir IL if. Elliots original 
volume ham been here omitted^ as (hey have already been printed 
in the notices of the original works from which Nuru4 Hahk 
eopied'themJ] 

Sultan Raziya^ 

[Abstracted from the TahakdUi Ndsiru See Yol. II. p. 333.] 

Sultans Mu'izzu-d din Eaikubdd, 'Aldu-d din and Kuibu-d din. 

[Abstracted from the TMhhri Firo%-%hdln of Zid Barni, 
Vol. III. p. 125.] 
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lip to indiscriminate plunder. He even himself marched out of 
the city for that purpose, as if he had been going on a hunting 
expedition, put to the sword all the remaining population, and 
ordered their heads to be displayed from the battlements of the 
fort. Ill this way he utterly depopulated whole tracts of his 
kingdom, and inflicted such rigorous punishment, that the whole 
world stood aghast. In short, the cruelties of this tyrant, whom 
some men call the Just, surpass all belief, 

GMydm-d din Tughlih Shah} 

Upon the death of Eing Firoz, Tughlik Shah, the son of Prince 
Fath Khan, was liaised to the throne in the palace of Firozabdd. 
Having distributed among his nobles the high offices of the 
empire, he despatched a large army against Sultan Muhammad 
Shah, who, after a slight resistance, proceeded from Sirmur to 
Suket, whence he fled to Nagarkot, being pursued by the army 
of Tughlik Shdh. 

Under the influence of his youthful passions, Tughlik Shah 
gave himself up to debauchery and frivolity, and having but little 
experience in the concerns of government, thought it incumbent 
on him to imprison his own brother^ Ehurram Arslan Shah ; 
upon which Abu Bakr, hon of Zafar Khdn, the son of Sultan 
Firoz, actuated by the fear and suspicion arising from the fate of 
the Prince, took to flight. Malik Euknu-d din, the deputy 
wazb% and a number of other nobles, joined Abu Bakr, marched 
out and put Malik Mubarak Kabir to death, before the entrance 
of Tughlik Shah’s palace at Firozabdd, and the King, alarmed 
at the superior power of the rebels, fled with Khan Jahan through 
the gate facing the Jumna. Malik Euknu-d din pursued and 
seized him, and putting him and his followers to death,, suspended 
their heads from that gate. What pleasures are there under 
the sky ? The kid frolics before the butcheris shambles.” 

This event occurred on the 21st Safar, 791 A.H. Tughlik 
Shah reigned six months and eighteen days. 

^ [From tlie Tdnkh4 YoL lY. p. 18.] 
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Akc Bahr^ ^on of Zafar Kkdn^ son of Sultan Firoz} 

Abii Bakr was placed on the throne with the title of Abu 
Bakr Shah. ■ After subjugating his enemies, and possessing 
himself of the treasure and retinue of Firoz Shah^ lie became 
all-powerful. 

Sultan Muhammad, proceeding from Nagarkot to Samana, 
proclaimed Iiiinself king, and commenced collecting an army. 
Hundreds of the nobles of Samana and the owners of lands 
situated at the foot of the hills, acknowledged his supreme 
authority. Some of the nobles, deserting Abu Bakr Shah, did 
Sultan Muhammad homage. The Sultan marched well equipped 
on DehK from Samana, and by the time he reached the enviroiivS 
of that city, he had collected a body of cavalry to the amount of 
50,000 men. On the 25th Eabi'u-l akliir, 791 A.H., he reached 
the palace of Jahan-numM. 

On the 2nd of Jumada-l awwal a battle was fought between 
the Sultan Muhammad Jang and Abu Bakr Shah, in 'which the 
former sustained a total defeat. Crossing the Jumna with 2000 
horse, he entered the Doab, and sent back his son, named 
Humayun Khan, to Samdna, with orders to collect an army 
and join Mm. He himself continued at Jalesar, near the banks 
of the Jumna. 

A fresh army of 50,000 horse and foot wvas accordingly raised. 
In the month of Sha^ban of the same year, Sultan Muhammad 
marched on Dehli a second time, and again encountered Abu 
Bakr Shah. But Sultan Muhammad’s fortune being still im- 
propitious, he was defeated in this battle likewise. Though 
you make the dust of battle rise like columns of smoke, yet will 
your bravery be unavailing, if fortune does not favour you. If 
the key is not in your hand, no force will enable you to wrench 
open the door of victory,’’ 

Sultan Muhammad Shah, still continuing at Jalesar, issued 
orders to the people of Multan, Lahore, and several other places, 

1 [See Tol. IT„p. 21.] 
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directing them to kill the dependents of Firoz Shah, wherever 
they might find them. Accordingly a general massacre and 
great devastation ensued, roads were closed, travelling ceased, 
and houses were desolated. 

In the month of Muharram, 792 a h., Prince Humdyun Khan 
marched out, accompanied by sevei’al of the nobles, and laid 
•waste the environs of Dehli, but Abu Bakr Shah, despatching 
a force to oppose him, put him to flight. 


Sultan Sikandar SMh Lodi} 

About this time [900 a.h.] the scarcity of corn was so great 
that the people were relieved of the established mhdt. 

It is said that one day a Brahman declared in the presence of 
several Muhammadans that the religion of Islam was true, but 
that his own religion was also true. When this declaration 
reached the ear of the Doctors, they i^eported it to the Sultan, 
and as he was remarkably fond of religious and legal questions 
and theological controversies, he summoned the learned from 
various quarters, and invited their opinion on what the Brdhmaii 
had asserted. The learned gave it unanimously as their opinion 
that he should be imprisoned, and that he should then be desired 
to embrace Islam, and if he should reject it, that he should be 
slain. Accordingly, ^Yhell the Brahman was desired to embrace 
the Muhammadan religion, he refused to do so, and he was put 
to death. Many other similar instances of his zeal for religion 
occurred duriiis: his I'eign. ^ ^ ^ 

In his time, Hindu temples were razed to the ground, and 
neither name nor vestige of them was allowed to remain. In the 
city of Mathura, if a Hindu wished to have his head or beard 
shaved, there was not a barber that dared to comply. He pro- 
hibited the procession of the spear of Saldr Mashid Ghazi, which 
went every year to Bahraich, and women were not allowed to go 
oil pilgrimages to shrines, 

^ [[See Yol. IT. p. 43,8.1'' 
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Sidtdn Ihrakim, $ 07 z of Sihcmdar LoclL 
[Same as the TdnhhA DdMi^ Vol. TV. p. 475.] 

Sher Khan. 

In the year 950 h. Puran-mal^ son of Salhdi, held occupation 
of the fort of Eai'sin, and brought several of the neighbouring 
parganas under subjection. He had 1000 women in his harem^ 
from the east and from Sind, and amongst them several Musul- 
manis, whom he made to dance before him. Sher Khan, with 
Musulman indignation, resolved to conquer the fort. After he 
had been some time engaged in investing it, an accommodation 
was proposed, and it was finally agreed that Puran-mal, with 
his family and children, and 4000 Rajputs of note, should be 
allowed to leave the fort unmolested. Several men learned in 
the law gave it as their opinion that they should all be slain, 
notwithstanding the solemn engagement which had been entered 
into. Consequently, the whole army, with the elephants, sur- 
rounded Puran-maFs encampment. The Rajputs fought with 
desperate bravery, and after killing their women and children, 
^and then buniing them, they rushed to battle, and were annihi- 
lated to a raan.^ 

After that, Sher Khan retired to Xgra, and after remaining 
there some time, set out on an expedition to Marwar, and at 
every stage he dug an entrenchment and raised a temporary 
fortress, advancing with the greatest care and circumspection. 
Whenever he met with a sandy soil and could not raise a 
fortress, ho had sacks filled with sand, and heaping them up he 
constructed a defensible position out of them.^ * ^ ^ 

Sher Kli4n made the road which now runs from Dehli to 
Agra, by cutting through jungles, removing obstacles, and build- 
ing sardzB. Before that time, people had to travel through the 
Doab between those two places. There was so much security ixi 
travelling during his reign, that if a lone woman were to sleep in 

i [See Yol. IV. p. 401.] s [Ih p, 4-05.] 
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a desert with silver and gold about her person, no one would dare 
to commit theft upon her; and if it ever did so happen that any 
one lost any property, the miikaddams of the village wdiich was 
the scene of the robbery were subject to fine, and for fear of its 
infliction, the %amznddrs used to patrol the roads at niglit.^ 

Sher Khan founded many cities after his own name, as Sher- 
garh, Sher-kot; and since old Dehli was far from the river 
Jumna, he demolished it, and founded a new city on the banks of 
the river, which exists to this day. He founded also for its 
defence a broad wall, wliich, through the absence of rebellion and 
the length of his reign, was brought to completion. 

It is said that once, when looking in a glass, he exclaimed, 
“Alas! that I have attained the empire only when. I have 
reached old age, and when the time for evening prayer has 
arrived. Had it been otherwise, the world would have seen what 
I would have accomplished."" Sometimes he would say, by way^ 
of showing what difficult and even impossible objects he con- 
templated 5 “ I would have made a bridge to span the ocean, 
and have so contrived that even a widowed and helpless woman 
might without difficulty perform the pilgrimage to Mecca/^ To 
this day there exists a caravanserai of his building at Mecca, in 
which Afghdn faldn reside. 

The Reign of Akbae. 

Religions Matters^ 

TJp to this time [986 h., 1578 a.b.], the King used to attend 
public worship at the five stated times, whether he was in the 
capital or in camp, and the reciters of the Kuran, who were on 
the royal establishment, used to read that sacred book both at 
prayer and at other times. Indeed, the King himself used to 
take the lead in worship. 

One of the strange incidents of this year (986 h.) was the 
King's abandonment of the national religion, which became a 
stumbling-block to many people weak in the faith. The cause of 
1 [See YoL lY. p. 417.] , 
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this dereliction \?as, that the court had become the centre of at- 
traction to all sects, persuasions, and people, to the learned of 
Khurasan, ^Irak, Mawarau-n nalir, and Hindustan, to doctors 
and theolooiiaus, to Shias and Sannis, to Christians and philoso- 
phers, to Brahmans and professors of every existing religion. 
These all upon hearing not only of the King’s affability and 
condescension, but his superiority to all others in regal dignity 
and power, as well as in humility, flocked to liis presence, and 
occupying themselves with relations of history and travels, and 
dissertations about revelations, prophecies, and religions, were 
perpetually engaged in angry controversies, and, as generally 
happens with confirmed disputants, all were eager to draw others 
to their own views and persuasions, and passed day and night in 
yeaing and naying.” As this was the first time that the King 
had heard these discussions upon past history, customs, and 
religions of other nations, he was much struck with the novelty. 
He endeavoured to extract what was good from the contrary 
opinions which were expressed, giving the most deliberate atten- 
tion to all that he heard, for his mind was solely bent upon 
ascertaining the truth. If some of his companions had their 
dispositions and sentiments aflected by the inherent sin of their 
nature during these controversies, and became unable to with- 
stand the temptations to apostacy, that is another matter; — 
love of the -world may have actuated them. The King used 
openly to say in the presence of his officers, doctors, and cliiefs, 
— “My sole object, oh wise Mullas, is to ascertain truth, to 
find out and disclose the principles of genuine religion, and to 
trace it to its divine origin. Take care, therefore, that through 
the influence of your human passions, you are not induced to 
conceal the truth : and say nothing contrary to the almighty 
decrees. If you do, you are responsible before God for the con- 
sequences of your impiety.” 

Previous to the time that this address was made, several 
doctors and theologians of Hindustan, such as Maulana ’Abdu-Ila 
Sultanpurf, commonly known as Maklidurnu-l Mulk, and Sliaildi 
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Mbdu-n Nal)i, tlie sadar and others, were constantly present 
at Court, and received great favours fi’om the King. The 
two learned men first mentioned were considered the best 
authorities on all questions pertaining to religion and law, but 
they frequently held opposite opinions to one another, and ex- 
pressed tlieinselves in tones of anger and recrimination, so that 
at last their credit and reputation declined in the King’s estima- 
tion, and he became indifferent to the religion which thejr pro- 
fessed. The common people learning day after day something 
about the nature of the subjects discussed in these assemblages, 
could so little comprehend the real purpose for which they WTre 
held, that they misrepresented the King^s object in encouraging 
them, and entertained suspicions of his motives which were dero- 
gatory to his character, and but little deserved. 

Death of Blrhal} 

In this year (994 .i.h.)? the victorious armies were sent, under 
the command of Eaja Birbal, to put down the insurgent Yusiif- 
zais. A person came to the Eaja, and told him that the Afghans 
intended to make a night attack upon his force, that the moun- 
tain pass did not extend beyond three or four Z’os, and that if he 
could traverse that distance he would be in safety. Birbal, without 
communicating with Zalii Khan, resolved to go through the pass, 
and setting his forces in motion, he arrived at the gorge about 
sunset. The Afghans assembled from all sides upon the sum- 
mits of the pass with arrows and stones, and the royal forces, 
losing their way amid the darkness in the narrow defile, fell into 
the deep holes and abysses, and there perished. The royal army 
thus experienced a severe defeat, and nearly 8000 men were 
slain. Eaja Birbal, who fled to save his life, was killed, and no 
trace of him was found. Zain Khan and Abu-1 Fath were also 
defeated on the 5t}i Eabi’u-l awwal of the same year, and with 

[The account which Elphinstone gives of this disaster is in exact accordance 
•with that hero given. The authority he gives is Mtintakhal>u-t Tdwarihh . — 
Elphinstone, book it. chap ix.] 
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great difficulty made their way to iiftak. This defeat had great 
effect upon the mind of the Emperor, and several times he 
refused to see (these commanders). Eaja Todar M41 was chosen 
to head a well-appointed force, and repair this disaster. The 
Eaj4 advanced into the mountains with great skill, •where he 
erected several forts, and he conducted the campaign with such 
consummate judgment, that the Afghans were soon driven back, 
and kept within naiTow bounds. 

Cmiotis work of Art. 

One of the wonders of art which was exhibited during this 
year (a.h. 1003) was the work of Saiyid Husain Shirazi. He 
used to stand with a box in his hand, and when any one gave 
liiin a rupee he threw it into the box, and it kept on rolling until it 
fell to the bottom," Upon this, a parrot which was chained to 
it began to speak, and two fowls began also to cackle at one 
another. Then a small window opened, at which a panther put 
out its head, and let a shell fall from its mouth into a dish which 
was placed on a lion’s head, and the shell then came out of the 
lioffs mouth. A short time elapsed, when another wdudow 
opened, and another lion came forth, took the shell in its mouth 
and retired, and the windows again closed. Two elephants then 
appeared with perfect trunks, and there were also two figures of 
men, who sounded drums. A rope then thrust itself forward, 
and again retreated, of its own accord. Two other men then 
advanced, and made obeisance. Shortly after, another window 
opened, and a puppet came forth with an ode of Hafiz in its 
hand, and when the ode was taken away from the puppet, it 
retired, and the window was closed. In short, whenever a piece 
of money was placed in the hands of Husain Shirazi, all these 
marvels were exhibited. The King first gave a gold mohiir with 
his own hand, and witnessed the sight. He then ordered his 
attendants to give a rupee each. The odes which were presented 
were given by the King to Nakib Khan, by whom they were 
read out. This exhibition lasted for several nights. 
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Famine. ' 

During tlio year 1004 H. there was a scarcity of rain through- 
y out tlie whole of Hindustan, and a fearful famine raged con- 
s/ tinuously for three or four years. The King ordered that alms 
should be distributed in all the cities, and Nawab Shaikh Farid 
Bokhari, being ordered to superintend and control their distribu- 
tion, did all in his power to relieve the general distress of the 
people. Public tables were spread, and the army was increased, 
in order to afford maintenance to the poor people. A kind of 
plague also added to the horrors of this period, and depopulated 
whole houses and cities, to say nothing ^f hamlets and villages. 
In consequence of the dearth of grain and the necessities of 
ravenous Jiunger, men ate their own kind. The streets and 
roads were blocked up with dead bodies, and no assistance could 
•' be rendered for their removal. 

The Fmperor wounded. 

In this year also the King, while witnessing an antelope-fight, 
was wounded in the thigh by one of their horns, which penetrated 
very deep. Great alarm was felt throughout the country, but 
after retmng for a few days to the inner apartments, and seating 
himself on the carpet of affliction, he recovered, by the blessing 
of God, and restoi-ed comfort to the hearts of all the world. 

Curious apartment. 

One of the curiosities exhibited this year was manufactured 
by the most celebrated pliysician of the time, Hakim ’Ali. It 
filled every^ beholder with wonderment, however wise he might 
■ be. He built a room of about the ordinary breadth and lengih, 
to which the only entrance was at the top, by a sort of trap-door! 
Over the roof of the room he constructed a reservoir, which 
remained full of water, and no one could enter the room except 
by plunging into the bath. Upon reaching this single entrance 
he gained access to the room, ^vhich he found furnished with 
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carpets, books,, and all llie con veiiieiiees of a sitting room,— yet 
no water By any chance ever got into it. It is said that the 
King one day with some of his private companions got into the 
room in the way above indicated, and after remaining there some 
time enjoying . their conversation, left it again by the passage 
through that single trap-door. 
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RAUZATtr-T TAHIRfN 

TXHIE .MUHAMMAD. ■ ;■ 

The Garden of the Immaculate,'” a general history by Tahir 
Muhammad bin loiadu-d din Hasan bin Sultan ^Ali bin Haji 
Muhammad Husain Sabzwari. It was commenced a.h. 1011, 
A.B, 1602-3, three years before the death of Akbar, and con- 
cluded A.H. 1015, A.B. 1606-7, after the accession of Jahangir; 
and as the year of the Hijra 1011 is numerically represented by 
.Rcmzat^ the author, as he tells us in his preface, has combined 
that word with his own name, Tahirs to form the fanciful title 
he has given to his history. 

The contents of the work are much the same as those of other 
general Asiatic histories. It begins with a copious Index, which 
it is to be regretted other authors have not imitated. It extends 
to the 45tli page, and serves as a chronological table, as it shows 
how long each sovereign reigned. v 

The Batizaki-i Tdhirin is divided into five Books sub- 
divided into Chapters {bdh)^ and Sections Some of these 

Sections are more minutely subdivided, not for the mere purpose 
of showing the author’s ingenuity, but because the different 
dynasties treated of really required the distinction. 

CONTENTS. 

Book I. — Comprises an account of the creation, forty prophets, 
twenty-two ancient sages, Persian and Arabic Dynasties before 
Muhammad, including the Peshdadians, Kaianians, Ashkanians, 
Sassaiiians, and Ghassauians. In three chapters : — from p. 45 
to p. 641. 

Book IL — The Khalifas, and the Dynasties which rose under 
the 'Abbasides, such as the Tahirides, Samanians, Buwaihides 
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or Dailairntes, Gliaznivides, Glioiians, I£ara4diatdyaiis Saljii- 
kians, Atabaks, etc. In four cliapters : — from p. 641 to p. 826. 

Book IIL — 'The Dynasties nf Tatars, Muokalsy^aiid ' Turks, 
Osinaiilis of Constantinople, Changfz IOi4n, Timur, and their 
predecessors and descendants, with several other Dynasties, 
including the Kara-kmnlu and Ak-kuinlu^ rulers, and the Safavi 
Kings of Persia. In seven chapters ; — from p. 826 to p. 981. 

Book IV. — ‘‘On the Eulers of India, piwious to the hitro-- 
ductloii of Muhammadanism, called the Erali roans of Hind ; who 
wlien troubles and disorganization prevailed, made their appear- 
ance, as persons endowed with, every excellence, for the regenera- ' 
tion of the country. Their appearance is called Amtdr, of which 
there have been nine from the beginning of the creation'' until 
now, Le, from the Fish Avatar clown to Krishna Avaturf^ . 

Abstract of the and (Earwama ) ; 

the history of the Suraj bans and Ohandarbans Eajas, and those 
wdio succeeded them. In two chapters and a conclusion. 

Book V. — The Sultans of India, beginning with the Slave 
Kings, and ending with Akbar, and an account of his contempo- 
raries, comprising fourteen nobles, fifty-seven poets, twenty-four 
doctors and philosophers ,v the rulers of Sind, Multan, Kashniir, 
Gujarat, Malwa, Dakhin, Jauiipiir, and Bengal; the wonders 
of the islands and ports near Bengal, including an account of 
Ceylon, Pegu, Arrakan, Kuch Bihar and Portugal In four 
chapters from p. 981 to p. 1200. Tlie last chapter contains 
something about the author himself. 

Size— Folio, 1200 pages, containing 23 lines in a page. 

It will appear, therefore, that Book Y., or about one-sixth of 
the entire work, is devoted to India; but as it contains in that 
portion little that is not equally well told elsewhere, it is not of 
much value, except as a useful compendium. It is unfortunate 
that the only useful portion of tins Book, namely, the third 

i Eespecting the orthography of those names, see atoTc, Tol. IT. p. 290. It rai^^ht 
have been added that Briggs gives it as Koovinloo iil 34 i), which 

Hammcr-Purgstall characterizes as being <‘iii accordance with his usual nerverse 
method of spelling.^^ {FahrbMer, JSTo. ii, p* 66,) 
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cliapter on Indian Biographies,, is not iiieladed in the volume, 
A more seiuous hiatiis occurs in the exclusion of the whole of 
Book IV., though there is no break in the paging. This, as well 
as the biographical portion, may form separate volumes, for they 
are not included in two copies which I have consulted, though I 
have found them in a Lucknow copy. 

The -work is most copious in the legendary history of Persia, 
which is contained in Book I., comprising more than half the 
entire volmne. 

The chief authorities quoted in the work, are the 
Tawdril% Rauzatii-s Sqfd, Tdnkh4 Guzkla, Liibbu-t Tawdrihh^ 
Tdrihh4 Nizami, the Zafar-ndma, G-haffari's Nigdristdn, and the 
JBaJiman-ndmci ; and from these, several chapters are copied 
verbatim. 

Of the few copies which I know of this history, one is in the 
possession of Shahzada Mirza Ghulam Fakhru-cl din Bahadur, 
son of the King of Dehli ; the second is in the Asiatic Society’s 
Library, containing only the first three Books ; the third is in 
the Library of Nawab Siraju-1 Mulk, minister of Haidarabad, 
labelled with the name of Tdnkh4 Tdhiri, under which it is 
often quoted by those authors who have consulted the work. 
There is also one at Mirat and one in the Moti Mahall Library 
at Lucknow. There is an imperfect copy labelled Shigarf-ndma 
at the latter place. Kawab ’AH Muhammad Khan JhajjaiTs 
copy contains 1193 pp. of 23 lines, and is probably the copy 
above noticed as belonging to the Shahzada. A personal exami- 
nation shows that this imperfect copy is thus divided : 

Book I. to p. 628. 

Book II. to p. 869. 

Book III. to p. 960. 

Book IV. 

Book V. p» 960 to p. 1193. 

It does not contain the biographies. 

Major Stewart mentions it in his Catalogue,^ but though he 
^ Descriptive Catalogue of Tippoo SulfcAn’s Library, p. 6. 



divides it into fire Books, it is evident from his table of contents 
that Ins volume comprises onij the first three Books. 

M. Fraehn classes iU Mau%aki-t Tallinn among his desiderata.i 


EXTEACTS. 

Sultan Mu’izzu-d din Muhammad Sara Ghori led his army 
into Gujardt, and in the first action overthrew Eai Bhoj Deo. In 
a K.econd engagement between them, the Eai succeeded in defeat- 
ing the Sultdn; but in a third which ensued, Sultdn Mu’izzu-d 
dm completely routed his antagonist, and captured from him 
numerous elephants, together with all his regal equipage and 

STk rt • besieged Ehusrfr 

Mahk the Ghazmvide, in Lahore, and took from him some 
elephants and treasure, 

N»x 6 year he marched his troops in the same direction, and 
enttrely snbdued Lal.ore, and appointing his own dep.l4 , 
govern it, returned to Ghazni. 

and Suhind, and garrisoned them with his own men. Next 
dseason u t^Muizzu-d din made another expedition into India 
and killed EAjd Pithaura in a single action. He left S 

Ku bu-d din Albak, one of his favourite slaves, in the fort of 
ivuliiain, and returned to Ghazni. 

pie following year the Snitin'can.o again to India and nr„ 

r-tsio: ffT' r *»* 

~ Snlt.i 

soIrrsltoTLii- Tefs !it“tre“ 

the confines of Lahore, during the Sultan’s abseime. Theime ho 

* 11 ^"^'*^' ;? recaptured the hills of Siwdlik from 

the ,, and having ordered his army to De]fr7under t 

command of Kutbu-d din Aibak Im l.fi t i “ 

Ghazni but Lahore to return to 

was assassinated at Damek «„ hi, way, in the 

mUwgrfpUqiies, m. 21Q. 
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riiioiitli, of Slia'ban, 602 a.h., by some Kliokars wlio had vowed 
to accoiiiplisli this object. Sultan Mu’izzu-d din's reign lasted 
four years. 

Sultan Muhammad ^Adil} 

On the death of Shah Muhammad [Farmuli] and Ids sons^ 
Daulat Khan Lohain became so wealthy that, in imitation of 
Sultan Muhammad Tiiglilik Sh4h, he used to fill little vessels 
with pieces of gold and silver, and throw them in diSerent parts 
of the city, and whoever was foi’tunate enough to secure one of 
these vessels received the siiui of 500 tankas from the royal 
treasury on presenting it.^ 

The nobles and officers of the army, finding Sultan Muhammad 
neglectful of the administration of the country, each assumed 
independence in his own country. Himun, by caste a Bania, 
inhabitant of Rewari, having ingratiated himself with the monarch, 
was appointed commander-in-chief of his army, and Shamslnr 
Khan, a slave of Shir Khan, was invested with the title of Daulat 
Khan. Taj Kiiaii Kirani, with^Imad and Sulaiman his brothers, 
revolted against the Sultan, and fled from Gwalior towards Bih4r 
and Bengal. Sultdn Muhammad ’Adalf being informed of their 
proceedings, detached some forces to pursue them closely. They 
came to action near Kaiiauj, where Taj Khan was defeated, and 
fled towards Ohuiiar, and shut himself up in that exceedingly 
strong fortress. Himun, accompanied by a large army, and well 
supplied with elephants, crossed the river Ganges, defeated these 
nobles, and captured the fort of Ohunar, and fully established 
the Sultan's power by these repeated successes. ^ 

About this time Ibrahim Khan, son of Ghazi Khan Siir, 
who was cousin of 'Adali, and had married his sister, took 

^ [The Extract which ajjpeared ia the old volume has been reduced to the following 
short passage, retained as a specimen. The whole of it is borrowed from the TalaMt-i 
Akhari^ see Vol. Y. p. 241.] 

3 Other authors say that arrows tipped with precious metal were dispersed and 
paid for at the above value, and with much more probability they ascribe the ex- 
travagant folly to Muhammad ’Adil, whose ignorance and absurdity obtained for him 
the nickname of ’Adali (the foolish). 
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alarm and fled to Bayana. Sultan Muhammad des| 
Klian Ni'azi to chastise him. An action ensued in 
of E%i, in which ’I'sk Khdn Niazi was defeated 
Khdn then repaired to Dehli, where he assumed i 
Sultan Ibrahim Shdh, caused the khufba to be read j 
to he coined in his own name, and extended his ant' 
several towns and districts. 

In consequence of this rebellion, Sultan Muhammad 
compelled to suspend his expedition against the Ki 
marched, without intermission, to the banks of the Jun 

he encamped. 
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L. 

MUNTAKHABU-T TAWA'BfKH,- 

OR . 

AHSANU-L TAWABI^H 

BIN MFHAMMAD. 

This common title qI MmtaUaUi-t Tawdrikh lias been bestowed 
upon Ills General History by Hasan bin Muliammad al- 
al-SIurazi, who came to India in the time of Akbar, and obtained 
difierent offices under the government. He tells us that from 
his early youth he imbibed a great taste for liistoiical liteiatine, 
which was so much increased on his arrival in India, ^ the abode 
of security/Uhat he determined to -write a work, which should 
embrace in one volume an account of the Piophets, Saints, 
Sultdns, Philosophers, Poets, and Wazirs.^ He has certainly 
fulfilled his intention as far as comprehensiveness goes, for he 
includes in it all the known Dynasties of Asia ; but the sepaiate 
biographies, except of the Prophets and SuMns, seem to have 
been overlooked. The compilation is of little use to the Indian 
historian. 

His authorities are many and good ; some of them not to 
be found without difficulty in these days. He mentions the 
Rauzatihs Safa, Hahibu-s Shjar, Mu/mal FasiM, lhn Khallikdn, 
Jahdn-hushdt, Tdnhh-i Mashidz of Mirza Haidar Eashmin, 
Akbar-ndma, Tdrikh4 Nkdmt, Tdrzkh-i Firoz-shdhi of Zla Barni,^ 
TabaMt4 Ndsu% Tdr%kh4 Bindkiti^ Jahan-‘drd, and IcDtUi-i 
Ab(i4 Fazl BaihaM, He states that he commenced the work 
before the close of Akbaris reign, and completed it in the fifth 
year of Jahangiris, a.h. 1019 (a.i>. 1610->11), in which yeai^ as 
he tells us at the close of his history, he was appointed dnvdn 
of Patna. 
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Elpliinstone quotes a book bearing this title, which he says 
was written in 1004 i-i,, and is probably the same work as this, 
Briggs also quotes it in some of his notes to the suborclmate 
dynasties. [The account which Elpliinstone gives of the death 
of Birbal, and for which he refers to this work, is in exact ac- 
cordance with that translated from Niiru-l Hakk at page 191. 
They were probably derived from a cotninoii source.]^ 

The work consists of various detached histories, not divided, 
with the usual display of minute accuracy, into Books, Chapters, 
and Sections. 

CONTENTS. 

The Prophets. — Ancient Persian Kings.-— Kings of Babil and 
Assyria, — Israelites. — Y iman. — Himyarites. — Y emen.— Ghas- 
san. — Hirah. — Tm^kish Kings from Japhet. — -Tatars. — Mughals. 
— Muhammad and the first Khalifas. — Imams. — TJmmayides. 
— h\bbasides. — Tahirites. — Aghlabites, — Tulunites. — Ikhshi- 
dites.*^ — Hamadanites. — Saffdrians. — Sainanians. — Ghazni vides. 
— Atabaks. — Obaydites. — • Khwarazm-shahis. — Ghorians and 
Kings of Dehli. — Aiyubites,— King's of the Arabs. — Eulers of 
Turkistan before Ohangiz Khan.— Ohangiz Khan and his de- 
scendants. — ^Yarious Eulers of Persia, llkhaniaus, etc., etc. — 
Various Eulers of India, viz. Dakhin, Gujarat, Malwa, Khan- 
desh, Bengal, Jaunpur, Kashmir, Sind, Multan, Osmanlis of 
Constantinople, Giirganians, Babar, Humayun, Akbar, Jahangir, 
and Safi Kings of Persia. 

Size.- — Small folio, containing 884 pages of 17 lines each ^ but 
the codex is here and there defective, and the history of the Safi^ 
Bitfi, or Safavt kings of Persia, mentioned in the copious table of 
contents, occupying nearly six pages of the preface, is not bound 
up with this volume. A note in the beginning of the volume 
states that it contains 622 folios, which was probably the correct 
number before the abstractions. 

^ Dlptimstone, yoI. ii. pp. 151, 292. Tiie work is also quoted iu tlio Jindmi-l 
Mrdans. 

2 Eor an account of these Dynasties, see M. de Guignes, UkU des E%ms^ tom. iii, 
pp. 124-154, 
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minor Dynasties of India^ from foL 262v- to fol. 34:4 a ; of wliich 
Gujarat occupies 18 folios, and Kashmir 20 folios. The account 
of Eabar begins at foL 372/*., Humayun 373a, Akbar SSda, and 
Jahangir 437a 

In these latter portions he has been very particular with 
regard to his dates, his oj0S.cial duties having probably taught 
him the value of correctness in such matters; for in the two 
short Extracts which follow, w^e find him at one time a pay- 
master, and at another a revenue accountant. 

This work is rare. There is a copy of some antiquity in 
the Moti Mahall Library at Lucknow. The Tonk Nawab has 
one, and so has Muhammad Hasan of Oawnpore, and Fakir 
Kuru-d din of Lahore. Other copies have been heard of. Mu- 
hammad Hasan’s copy contains the whole of the Safavi dynasty. 


EXTRACTS. 

On the otli Shahryur, 1003 a.h., Muzaffar Husain Mirza, son 
of Sultan Husain Mirza, son of Bahrain Mirza Safavi, arrived 
from hisydyh' of Kandahar at the Court of the Emperor Akbar, 
and was appointed an amir of 5000. He had four sons, Bahrain, 
Sadar, Alfas, and Tahmasp Mirza. The sarMr of Samblial was 
assigned to him in jdgzr, and Kandahar to Shah Beg Khan 
Kabuli. 

On Saturday, the 9th Safar, 1004 a.h., Shaikh Faizi, ‘‘ the 
chief of poets,” died. He was born on the 1st Sha’ban, 954 a.h. 
The year 1004 a.h. was marked also by the death of Hakim 
(Humam), brotlier of Hakim Abu-1 Fath, and by Prince 
Shah Murad’s conquest of Berar, a pi’ovince of the Dakhin 
within the government of Nizamu-1 Mulk. On the 18th Murdad 
of this year, a deer gored the Emperor, and hurt one of his 
testicles. The pain was very excruciating for twenty-nine days, 
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and his danger created a sensatiOT throughout Hindustan, until 
he was cured, Eaja ^Ali Khan, ruler of Khaiidesh, was slain in 
battle this year in the Dakhin, where he was present with the 
royal army. 

In the year 1005 a.h. a tent, which was pitched in the palace 
on the occasion of the festival of Nauroz, caught fire, and the 
articles collected there, according to custom on this festival, were 
consumed by the flames. On the 21st Farwarclin, the Emperor 
proceeded on an excursion to Kashmir, where he sojourned for 
thr(3e months and twenty days.. His Majesty afterwards came 
back to Lahore, and sent Prince Daiiiyal to Allahabad, to 
assume charge of the goyernment of that suha. He was 
honoured with a mamah af 7000, and Kalij Khan was ap« 
pointed his priyate tutor. In this year Mirzd Eustam, son of 
Prince Shah Blurad, died at Lahore after a severe illness of six 
years and three months. 

On the 17th of Shahryiir, 1006 a.h., the Emperor appointed 
Puai Hardas to act as minister conjointly with Khwaja Siiamsu-d 
^dm. 

On the 23rd i^ban of this year, Miniichihr Beg, with five 
hundred Kazilbash horse, waited upon the Emperor at Lahore, as 
an ambassador from Shah ’Abbas, accompanied by Mir Ziau»l 
Mulk, who had been sent to Shah ’Abbas by the Emperor on a 
mission, in company with Tadgar Sultan. 

On the 26th of this month the Emperor left Lahore for Agra, 
with the view of expediting the conquest of the Dakhin. 

On the 22nd of Drdibihisht Prince Shah Murad died in the 
Dakhin. On the 2nd of the month Tfr, Prince Daniyal was 
sent to subdue the Dakhin. In the latter part of this year Asaf 
Khan was honoured with the post of general duvdn. 

On the 6th of Mihr, 1007 A.H., the Emperor, having placed 
Agra under the protection of Kalij Khan, marched towards the 
Dakhin* Sultan Salim was sent to Ajrair, accompanied by 
Edja Man Singh and Shdh Kuli Khan Mahram, to chastise the 
emirs under the Rana of Ifdiptir. In this year the Emperor 
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granted Gujarat in jdcjlr to the Khan-i ’Azam, and deputed 
Mirza Shamshi, the eldest son of the Khan-i ’Azam, to settle 
the affairs of that province. The writer of this history was sent 
from the neighbourhood of Dalrapur, to take charge of the office 
of paymaster at Gujarat. 

In 1008 A.H. Khwaja Shamsu-d din, who, after the march of 
the Emperor to Agra, had been appointed to the office of the 
diwdn of the Panjab, expired. In the same year Prince Salim, 
who had been directed to chastise the Edna of Udipur, assumed 
the title of King when he reached the neighbourhood of Allah- 
abad, plundered the treasury of Eihar, which contained three 
lacs of rupees, and resumed all the jagirs which had been be- 
stowed upon the servants of the Court. 

On the 6th of the month Shahryur of this year Ahmadnagar 
in the Dakhin was taken by Prince Daniyal, Mirza Shah-rukh, 
the Khdn-i Khanan, Mirza Y usaf Khan, and others. 

iQn Sunday, the 14th of Safar, 1019 a.h., an individual of 
the name of Kutb, born in U'jah^ of Multdn, and who, by styling 
himself Sultdn Khusru, had gained over .a considerable number 
of lawless Ujjaini Edjputs to make common cause with him, 
entered the city of Patna, and made himself master of it, as well 
as of its fort, in consequence of the absence in Gorakhpdr of the 
Governor of Bihdr, named Afzal Khdn, son of Shaikh Abu-l 
Fazl. The treasure which was in the fort was distributed among 
his troops. Afzal Khdn, on learning these chcumstances, made 
forced marches, and on Friday, the 19th Safar, reached the banks 
of the Punpun, eight miles from Patna. Kutb, with the design 
of forcing him to an engagement, came out of the city, and a 
bloody battle ensued, in which Kutb was defeated. He then fled 
and sought safety within the fort, which at length felt into the 
hands of the governor, when Kutb was taken prisoner and put 
to death, on Sunday, the 21st of Safer. 

' This acoonnt occurs in the flftfi year of the Memoirs, p. 182, where it is said the 
imposition was made more perfect hy showing the marks on his eyes where they had 
been, burnt. TJch, 
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After a Bionth, orders were issued by the Emperor, directing 
that Ilyas Baliaclui’, ’Inayat Beg Diwan, Shaikh Hasam of 
Benares, and several others who had duvStardly fled from Patna, 
although the protection of that city had been committed to their 
charge by Afzal Khan, should be paraded on asses all the way to 
Agra, with their heads and beards entirely shorn off, and dressed 
in female apparel.^ 

The writer of this history was at this time sent to Patna, the 
diivdni of that place having been confeiTed on him, 

^ A similar pimisliment occurs in tlie Jahdn-Jcusha, when JaKilu-d din punished 
those who deserted him in the action at Eaghdad. — Price, vol. ii. p. 415; Briggs, 
Yol* iii, p. 459 ; Matlahi-s Sa’dain,'^^ 
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Tj^RI'KH-I FIBISHTA 

OF 

mKE, FIBISHTA; ^ ' 

^./This work is by common consent, and not undaservecllj, con- 
sidered superior to all the other General Histories of India. The 
author, Muhammad Kasim Hindu Shah, suriiamed Firishta, 
was born at Astarabad, on the borders of the Caspian Sea, about 
A.D. 1570.^ His father, a learned man, by name Ghulam ^AH 
Hindu Shah, left his native country, when our author was very 
young, and travelled into India. He eventually reached Ahmad- 
nagar in the Dakhin, during the reign of Murtaza Kizam Shdh, 
and was appointed to instruct Miran Husain, the son of Murtaza, 
in the Persian language ; but he died soon after this selection, 
and Firishta was left an orphan in early youth. 

The introduction which his father’s aequirements had procured 
for him at Court, secured for the son the favour and patronage of 
Murtaza Nizam Shah, so that we find him the confidential coun- 
sellor of his sovereign, and holding the office of Captain of the 
Guard, on the day that the King was deposed by Prince Mirdii 
Husain, although he was then only sixteen or seventeen years of 
asre.^ He would have met the same fate as all the rest of the 
King’s attendants, had not the Prince recognized him, and per- 
sonally interposed to save his life. 

When Miran Husain was himself deposed and murdered, in 
less than a year after this event, Firishta appears to have taken 

^ This is according to the opinion of his translator, General Briggs ; but M. Jules 
Mohl nddiices a good reason for the probability of his having been born twenty years 
earlier, or A.D. 1550. — Journal des SavmitSr ISiOf 'p. 21$. 

2 The importance of the post he occupied would seem to show that a.d. 1550 is a 
more probable date than 1570 for his birth. 
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BO active part hi the trouTbles and revolutions which ensued. As 
he was a Shfa, his religious persuasions were an obstacle to his 
acquiring any influence at a Court where the Sunni was the pre- 
dominant doctrine 5 and he not long after quitted Ahinadnagar, 
and proceeded to Bijapur, where he arrived, according to his own 
statement, in the year 1589, and was kindly received^^^^b^^ 
regent and minister, Dilawar Khan, by whom he was pieseiited 
to Ibrahim hi'dil Shah, the reigning monarch. It was not appa- 
rently till after the flight of the regent that he was again intro- 
duced at the Court of Bijapiir, by ’Inayat Khan of Shiraz. This 
occurred about the year 169^. The King, who had up to this 
period shown him no particular favour, received him graciously, 
and presented to him a copy of the /Sf#, rem 

that no competent person had hitherto written a general history 
of the Muhammadans in India, except Nizamu-d din Bakhshi, 
and that his work w^as too brief and imperfect, especially as con- 
cerned the Uakhin. The King at the same time enjoined him 
to supply the deficiency, and to avoid the falsehoods and flatteries 
which had always disfigured works of that nature. Previous to 
his introduction by Tnayat Khan, he seems to have been engaged 
in a military capacity, for he speaks of his being wounded and 
taken a prisoner by Jamal Khan, the usurper of Ahmadnagar, — 
but into the details of this there is no occasion to enter. 

He shortly after effected his escape, and spent nearly the 
whole of the remainder of his life in liigh honour at the Court 
of Ibrahim ^Adil Shah, devoting his leisure to the composition 
of his history. He speaks little of himself after this occurrence, 
but in A.B. 1594 ho escorted the Princess Eegam Sultana from 
Bijapur to Ahmadnagar, was present at her nuptials with Prince 
Daniydl Mirza at Mungi Paitan, and attended her as far as Bur- 
lianpur in Khandesh, the capital of her llusband^s government. 

After his return to Bijdpur, he was deputed on a mission to 
the Emperor Jahangir, for the purpose, as Genei’al Briggs, with 
great probability, supposes, of conveying Iiis sovereign's con- 
dolence on the death of Akbar, and his congratulations on 
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'Jalian<?fA 'a the most potent empire in 

the East* Firishta overtook the Court of Jah4ngir near Lahore, 
on its route to Kashmir, in the year 1606. He probably took 
a circuitous route on his return, for we find him speaking of 
Eohtas in Bihar ate being the strongest fortress he had seen in 
India. Duriiig his travels, whic time reached even to 

Badakhshan, lie must, of course, have extended his observation, 
and amassed the materials which were made use of in his history. 

The date of his death is altogether unknown. Briggs supposes 
that it occurred in 1612, making him only forty-one years of 
age. M. J. Mold supposes him to have revised his work up to 
at least 1623, making his age not less than seventy-three. 

The work is divided into an Introduction, twelve Chapters, 
and a Conclusion. 

CONTENTS.^ 

Introduction. — Upon the Hindus, and the progress of early 
Muhammadanism in India, pp. 5-30. 

Book I. — The Kings of Ghazni and Lahore, pp. 31-91. 

II. — -The Kings of Dehli, pp. 92-517. 

III. — The Kings of the Dakhin, in six Chapters — (1) Kul- 
barga, (2) Bijapur, (3) Ahmadnagar, (4) Tilanga, 
(5) Eirar, (6) Bidar, pp. 518-730 ; and voL ii. 
pp. 1-349. 

lY. — The Kings of Gujarat, pp. 350-460. 

Y. — The Kings of Malwa, pp. 460-541. 

YI. — The Kings of Khandesh, pp, 541 — 568. 

VIL — The Kings of Bengal and Bihar, pp. 568-603. 

IX. — The Rulers of Sind, pp. 625-639. 

X.— Tlie Kings of Kashmir, pp. 640-700. 

XL — An account of Malabar, pp. 700-710. 

XIL — An account of the Saints of India, pp. 710-786. 

Conclusion. — An account of the climate and geography of 
India, pp. 786-892. 

^ [Sir H. Elliot has Omitted one Eook, ‘^The Kings of Mult&.n;^' Efo. TIIL ac- 
cording to his enumeration, Ko. IX. according to Morley. See Morley’s Summary 
of the Contents, which is more detailed.— of MSS, of Moy, As, Society,] 
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Size. — Folio, in two volumes ; — vol. i. comprising 730 pages, 
and voL ii. 892 pages, each containing 20 lines. 

The introduction gives a very imperfect view of Indian History 
previous to the Muhammadan invasion, and may be considered of 
equal value and authenticity with the first ten Books of Livy, or 
Dr. Henxy’s first volume of the History of Great Britain, based 
on the poems of Ossian.^ Most of the other Indian historians 
have followed in his wake, and not one of them has yet attempted 
anything like a critical account of this dark period. Dynasties 
and races are confounded, in order to form an unbi'okeii series of 
kings ; but it is possible that some of the sjmchronisms between 
Persian and Indian heroes may be derived from traditionary 
poems or some ancient records, now unknown. 

The value of the work commences from the Muhammadan 
period, the history of which he has compiled from the best 
sources available. It is also very full upon the minor dynasties, 
as might be expected from the circumstances under which it %vas 
written. 

The author states in his preface that he is indebted for his 
materials to thirty-five different histories, but he has quoted in 
the body of his work several more, besides those he has enume- 
rated, and such conscientious and excellent use has he made of 
his predecessors, so entirely has he exhausted all the prominent 
facts mentioned by them, that they have been rendered almost 
useless to any but the most anxious and attentive student of 
Indian History, who may hope here and there to glean some- 
thing of interest which Firishta may have overlooked. Hence 
it is with great difficulty that any MSS. of those authorities 
are now procurable. He is also free from prejudice and par- 
tiality; he does not even flatter the prince in -whose reign he 
lived ; and though not entirely without sectarian bitterness 
when noticing Saiyids, and though not exempt from Mu- 
hammadan bigotry, when speaking of the wholesale massacres 
of the defenceless Hindus, he is more divested of that feeling 
^ See Sir J. Stoddart’s Introduction, p, 51 . 
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than any other aiitlior of his own religious creed who recounts 
similar atrocities,^: ■ ' 

■ Bow, incleedy has; observed of him, - that he seems- as much 
divested of religious prejudices, as he is of political flattery or- 
fear. He never passes a good action without conferring upon it 
its own reward of praise, nor a bad one, let the villanous actor 
be never so high, without stigmatizing it with infamy/^ ^ 
some of the few Extracts which follow will show that this indis- 
criminate praise requires to be received with some qualification. 

This history is styled by the author himself QukMn-i Ibrahwii 
and Naimm-nmna, The former name is derived from the kins* 
to whom it was dedicated, and hence it is frequently quoted 
under the name of Tdrikh4 IhrdkimL The latter name was 
given to it in commemoration of the new capital, Nauras, whicli 
his patron, Ibrahim "i^dil Shah, commenced building in the 
year 1599. 

Firishta presented the first draught of his history to Ibrahim 
^Xdil Shah in a.d. 1606, but it is evident that during the rest of 
his life he was engaged in revising it, and even adding whole 
chapters, where it was deficient. It is supposed by General 
Briggs that, as the existence of Portuguese factories at Surat in 
A.B. 1611 is one of the last things mentioned, he completed the 
w^ork about that period, and shortly after died ; but he enters 
into a detailed description of Asir in A.n, and there 

seems even reason to suppose that he mentions an event of a 
date even ten years subsequent to that.^ 

The first and second Books, giving an account of the DeliH 
Emperors dowm to Akbar, were translated by Colonel A. Dow 
in 176S, in such a manner as to make Gibbon, with his usual 
critical sagacity, suspect, that '' through some odd fatality the 
style of Firishta had been improved by that of Ossian,"' and 
complain of its not being easy in his florid text to distinguish 

^ Tlio Y,'ork is praised in the Inshd-i Mgdr-ndma , — See Fleischer’s Cat. no. 376. 
Brig'gSy yoL hi. pp. 165, 167, 188. ^ ^ 

2 i/Zsjffjr?/ <?/ Preface, p. YH. 

^ Firishta, Lith. Text, Yol. ii. p. 567. ^ Md, toL ii. p. 568. 
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the version and the original/’^ Of liis own work, D says; 

The translator, being sensible of the impropriety of poetical 
diction in the grave narration of historical facts, has in many 
places clipped the wings of Firishta^s turgid expressions, and 
reduced his metaphors into common language, without, however, 
swerving in the least from the original meaning of the author/^ ^ 
But he has, nevertheless, made some of the diction more 
poetical, and some of the expressions more turgid, than the 
original warrants, and has so interwoven his own remarks with 
those of the author, that it is sometimes difficult to separate 
them in such a manner too as sometimes to convey an entirely 
different meaning from that which Firishta intended, and some 
of the commonest sentences are misunderstood. His orthography 
is exceedingly loose and inaccurate, and has unfortunately been 
the model of later compilers. 

The florid diction was occasionally used to gloss and embellish 
an imperfect comprehension of the original ; but in favour of 
Dow, it is to be remembered, that this was one of the first works 
translated by an Englishman from Persian, that its publication 
gave an impulse to the study of that language, and that the 
means of acquiring a full knowledge of it were difficult. In his 
third volume he leaves Firishta, and abstracts several histories 
of a later period.^ 

In .1786 Mr. Anderson published in the Asiatic Miscellany the 
text and translation of the eleventh Book. The History of the 
Dakhin has been well translated by Captain Jonathan Scott, 
but not with such exactness as to merit the reputation he has 
acquired. His work was published at Shrewsbury in two 
volumes, 4to., in 1794, and has been republished in London in 
4to. and 8vo. The first is devoted to Firishta. The second 
contains tlie annals of Aurangzeb’s reign, and an account of the 
decline of the monarchy, which will be more particularly noticed 
hereafter, in a later volume. The names of Firishta and his 


I Decline and Fall, vol. x. pp. 3 19, 339, 
3 See Mod, Trav, India^ vol. i, p. 216. 


® History of Hindosian, Preface, p. is, 
^ See Biog, Xfniver, s.y. 
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translator Imve been most amusingly comW M. do la 

Eicliarderie inio Jonathm ScImfllemtal} Stewart also trans- 
lated a short portion of the tenth Book as a specimen in the 
Appendix tO' his Catalogue/^ , 

But the translation of the entire work by Greneral Briggs, in 
four vols. 8vo., 1829, has thrown others into the shade, and is by 
far the most valuable store-house of facts connected with the 
Muhammadan Dynasties of India which is accessible to the 
English reader. He has added also some valuable Appendices, 
and filled up some of the histories deficient in the original. As 
the author says that he had failed in procuring any written ac- 
counts of the Kutb-shahf, **Imad-shahi, and Barid-shahi Dynas- 
ties, the translator has supplied an Appendix to the history of 
the Kings of Golconda, which extends to 147 pages. He has 
given also a chronological epitome of the wars of the Portuguese 
in India, as connected with the history of the Dafchin, tables of 
comparative chronology, an alphabetical list of the proper names, 
titles and Oriental words, with explanations attached, an alpha- 
betical list of names of countries, mountains, rivers, and towns, 
and interspersed several valuable notes throughout the work. 

He has, however, omitted the history of the Saints of Hindu- 
stan, forming the twelfth book of the original, which, though 
containing little historical information, gives a good idea of the 
general sentiments, legends, and superstitions current in India, 
respecting the doctrines, studies, penances, miracles, and follies of 
the Saints of the Indian Calendar. Some of them indeed have 
played no inconsiderable part in the history of their respective 
periods by their counsels and by the spiritual influence they 
exercised over the princes, who were their obedient disciples or 
devoted admirers. There are, also, other omissions of a more 
important character. A few passages have been taken from tlie 
single reign of Firoz Shah, to illustrate the difference which is 
found to prevail between the translation and the original,^ It 

^ mUioth, des Ywjages, tom. t. p. 76. » Xippoo Sultan’s Library, p 259. 

3 These omissions are rare in, the first part. There are very few in the Ghazni- 
/tries. . .. 
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arises, partly, from the translator having sometinies followed 
Scott and Dow without alteration, hut, chiefly, from his having 
used one of the early editions of a.h. 1020 for translation, and 
not having availed himself of the many additions which were 
made by the author up to the latest period of his life. If a new 
edition of the first translation would be too arduous a task for 
tlie accomplished translator, a supplementary volume of additions 
and corrections, derived from the lithographed text, would be 
very desirable; for though they may be of no importance to the 
general reader, they are essential to be known to the scholar, for 
the purpose of critical inquiry, and to enable him to dispense 
altogether with the original, which, with the present translation, 
admirable as it is in other respects, he cannot do. Some of the 
additional passages in these few Extracts contain relations of 
facts, and names of men, titles, and places, which are of no in- 
considerable importance to the correct understanding of Indian 
history. 

The translation of General Briggs has been reviewed in the 
Vienna Jahrbucher^ hj J. Von Hammer.^ The review is some- 
what uncandid, for it takes little notice of the merits of the work, 
and confines itself principally to censures upon its ‘‘ monstrous 
orthography and euToneous calculation of dates/' Of the latter, 
lie adduces several which certainly evince a want of care, or, 
what is more probable, the use of a set of incorrect tables ; but 
of the former tlie system is not by any means so faulty as to 
deserve the epithet of “ monstrous/’ The translator explains 
his own system in the preface, and he has adhered to it closely. 
It is far superior to any which had hitherto been used for a work 
of equal extent. Every name is so written as to show that the 
translator knew how the original was spelt, which certainly can- 
not be said for Dow, or for most Oriental translators, — so written, 
as to enable any scholar to write the original word correctly, — - 
and so written, moreover, as not to mislead the ignorant reader 
as to the correct pronunciation. It is to be remembered, also, 

1 JaJirhUcher, no. li. pp, 86-53 ; see also no. liil 
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that the tmislation was meant for Englishmen, and that any 
Englishman not versed in Oriental literature would run less 
chance of error in pronouncing the words written in this transla- 
tioii, than he would if they were written according to the most 
systematic method, adapted,, to please the eyes of. critics and 
scholars. 

If we take some of the words selected by the re vieweiv many 
of them marked as monstrous with notes of admiration, we shall 
be able to judge of the propriety of his strictures. For KutheS^ 
din^ says the reYiewer, the translator writes Kootb-ood-deen ! 
'Em Akmddb'h Alla-ood-deen ! For Ghaiaseddin^ Gheias-ood-deen I 
For Masaood. For JM’, Eibuk. For Deccan. 

For Gud%ehm*at^ G\rim2A>. For Bschihangir, SdimigiT. For 
Akmassr^ Aboo-nusr. For Terdscimmet Jemini^ Turjooma 
YemnL 

These are taken from two pages ^ only, the italics representing 
the rcYiewer’s system ; and, really, to people who have ears and 
eyes, setting aside whether they are Englishmen or not, the 
reviewer^s corrections show to little advantage. Where foreigners 
have dseh to represent /, no one can complain if we have oo to 
represent or e , — as the reviewer writes it, with decided incor- 
rectness I or ma for met^ which, though perhaps correct in writing, 
is most certainly incorrect in pronunciation. On what principle 
of spelling can Blklien be justified ? These petty cavillings ai’e 
unworthy of one of the most distinguished Orientalists of the 
Gontinent, but they are not confined to our translator — the pro- 
foiindest scholars of the world have not escaped his critical 
reprehensions, which he sometimes lavishes with a most un- 
sparing hand, and very often on the most trifling lapses of 
spelling, version, or punctuation. If any one wishes to see more 
on this subject, let him consult the “many hundred proofs of 
the reviewer’s own gross ignorance"’ by Diez,^ and read the 

^ Jahrhucher, no. li. pp. 38, 39. 

“ Unfug und Bdnig m der morgenlandisGhen Biieratur nehst melen hundert Broien 
von der grohn Unwissenheit^ etc., etc. Halie und Berlin, 1815, Tliere is a dispa- 
raging remark upon Diez in the QmdUmal^ vol. iy, p. 48. 
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two-and-twenty illustrious names, adduced by Fallermayer, 
■which our critic has “handled with remarhable seyerity.”! 

I have occasion myself to point out a few deficiencies in Briggs’ 
version, but I will endeavour to so without captiousness, for I 
feel under great obligations to one who has saved me so much 
trouble by the labour he has imposed upon himself. 

The translation has also been reviewed fay M. Jules Mohl, 
but in an impartial and critical spirit^ in a series of articles 
replete with information on the subjects discussed in them. His 
biography of Firishta is the fullest and most correct which we 
have, being derived not from the translation, but the original, 
subsequently lithographed at Bombay, to which he has devoted 
the chief portion of his able review. TVhile he gives their due 
meed of credit to all the translators, he very fairly exposes the 
defects in each of them, and shows how worthy he himself is 
to undertake a faithful translaition of the whole work.® 

The history of Firishta is universally known in India,— at 
least by name, and there are few large towns without a copy. 
If ■we add to these the works labelled Nauras-ndma" and 
Tdrikk-i Ibrdhlmi,” which few of the present ignorant gene- 
ration know to be the same as Firishta’s history, we shall find 
that it IS probably more common than any secular work of equal 
size in this country. There are several manuscripts also of 
correctness and elegance, but all must yield the palm to the 
lithographed edition of 1831, which, like so many other Persian 
works printed at the Bombay Presidency, shames the lithographic 

press of this side of India. 

We have no ^ critical account of the Manuscripts used in 
CO ating this edition. To General Briggs, however, is due the 
merit o having prepared it for the press, though his absence 
prevented his superintending its execution. All we learn of it 
rom him is, that he “procured a copy of Firishta in Persian, 

® Jourml des Savania, 1840, pp. 212-226, 354-372, 392-403. 
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wliicli contained several valuable annotations and corrections. 
This copy has since been carefully collated with several others, 
and a new and correct edition was left by me at Bombay in 
' 1827 ill order to be printed.^’ ^ He confesses himself, indebted to 
Mir Khaii4t Khan, commonly called Mushtak, who assisted 
him 111 his labours, who had devoted his whole life to historical 
iiKjiiiiies, and who travelled for sevei'al years successively 
through the Dakhin, making copies of every Persian inscription 
on stone to be found in all the towns of note in that country. 

It is strange that, notwithstanding the care bestowed by 
Oeneral Briggs on this work, liis name nowhere appears as 
having any concern in it. It is without preface, and without 
title-page, but there is a fly-leaf at the end of the second volume, 
inform ing us that the work was undertaken by order of Mr. 
Elpliinstoiie, and executed by the care, and according to the 
arrangement, of Captain George Jervis; that the first volume 
was written by Mirza Hasan of Shiraz, the second by Mirza 
Hainzah of Mazenderan. M. Jules MohP exonerates Captain 
Jervis from the charge of taking credit to himself for the labours 
of others, inasmuch as that officer was at the Cape of Good Hope 
at the time that the last sheets w^ere passing through the press, 
but attributes blame to the Persian lithographer, who no doubt 
wished to ingratiate himself with his immediate master by this 
insinuating flattery. 

On the arrival of the impressions in London, the General took 
care to add a fitting title-page, ivhicl] states that the work was 
edited and collated from various Manuscript copies by Major- 
General John Briggs, assisted by Muiishi Mir Khairat 'Ali 
Khan Mushtak, of Akbar4bdd7^ 

There ai*e other omissions which give us cause to regret that 
this edition was not more carefully lithographed under European 
superintendence. To be sure, the names of people and 

^ [General Briggs presented four distinct MSS. of Firislita to the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and they are now in the Library — one of these at 

■..collation.}.. .■■;■:■■■■. 

* Journal Jes Savants, tom, ix. p. 402 , 
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are written with nausual, though not entire, accuracy ; the addi- 
tion of marginal dates is a great convenience, and the hand- 
writing of the lithographers is clear and elegant; but we have 
no list of variants to enable us to judge of the propriety of the 
selected reading ; we have not a single stop, or snper-lineation 
throughout the whole work; the rubrics, or large letters, are not 
properly contrasted ; the stones have been corrected before im- 
pression, and not always with care; several dates in the text 
liad been omitted from the margin; and the dates of the pac^e- 
headings are carelessly noted— the year 854, for instance is pre 
served throughout the first 462 pages of the second rolame 

although several ages and dynasties are embraced within that 

space. 

The Yocabulary of difficult and obsolete words, which was 
promised, has not been included in the work. It would be worth 
while to supply the omission even now, by making a separate 
impression of this Appendix; for though the style of Krishta is 
very pure and easy, he takes from other authors words which 
are not always to be found in our dictionaries, and which require 
explanation, only to be obtained by referring to the original 
passages .where they occur. 

'X. EXTRACTS.^ 

V 

Mahmud of QhaznV 

Mahmud having thus settled his affairs in India, returned in 
the autumn to Ghizny, where he remained during the winter. 

In the spring of the year a.h. 399 (a.d. 1008) he determined 
again to attack Anundpal, Eaja of Lahore, for having lent his 
aid to Dawood, during the late defection in Multan. Anundpal 
hearing of his intentions, sent ambassadors on all sides, invitin-^ 
the assistance of the other princes of Hindustan, who nmv 
considered the expulsion of the Mahomedans from India as 
a sacred duty. Accordingly, the Eajas of Ujein, Gwaliar, 
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Kalniijar^ Cananj, DeHij^and Ajmir, entered into a confederacjs 
and collecting tlieir forces, advanced towards tlie Panjab with the 
greatest army that had yet taken the field. The Indians and 
Mahomedans arrived in sight of each other on a plain, bn the 
Gonfines of the province of Peshawur, where they remained 
encamped forty days without coming to action. The troops of 
the idolaters daily increased in number. The Hindu females, 
on this occasion, sold their jewels, and melted down their golden 
ornaments (which they sent from distant parts), to furnish 
resources for the war ; and the Gukkurs, and other warlike tribes 
joining the army, surrounded the Mahomedans, who were obliged 
to entrench their camp, 

Mahmud, having thus secured himself, ordered 6000 archers 
to the front to endeavour to provoke the enemy to attack his 
entrenehments. The archers were opposed by the Gukkurs, 
who, in spite of the King’s efforts and presence, repulsed his 
light troops and followed them so closely, that no less than 
30,000 Gukkurs with their heads and feet bare, and armed with 
various weapons, penetrated into the Mahomedan lines, where 
a dreadful carnage ensued, and 5000 Mahomedans in a few 
minutes were slain. The enemy wex’e at length checked, and 
being cut off as fast as they advanced, the attacks became fainter 
and fainter, till, on a sudden, the elephant upon which the prince 
who commanded the Hindus rode, becoming unruly from the 
effects of the naphtha balls, ^ and the fl.ights of arrows, turned and 
fled. This circumstance produced a panic among the Hindus, 
who, seeing themselves deserted by their general, gave way and . 
fled also, Abdulla Taee, with 6000 Arabian horse, and Arslan 
Jazib, with 10,000 Turks, Afghans, and Khiljis, pursued the 
enemy day and night, so that 20,000 Hindus were killed in 
retreat. Of the spoil, thirty elephants (besides 
were brought to the King. . . . 

^Wlien Param Deo, and the Eaja of Ajmir, 
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assembled a large army and , taken" possession ■ of /' tlie. ; roads, in 
order to oppose the Sultan, the latter found it impracticable to 
face them, and therefore marched to Multan by way of Sind. 
On his journey thither, owing to the scarcity of forage at some 
places, and of water at others, his army experienced great trouble 
and distress. It was with considerable difficulty he at length 
reached Grhizny in the year 417 a.h. It is said that when the 
Sultan was proceeding to Multan through the deserts of Sind, he 
gave orders to procure a guide to conduct him on his journey. 
A Hindu offered his services, but treacherously led the army 
through a path, which brought them to a place where no water 
could be procured. When the army had passed on for a whole 
day and night, and found no water at any place, they were fei'e 
set, and everything wore the appearance of the horrors of the 
day of judgment. The Sultan then asked Ms guide the reason 
why he had brought them to such a fearful pass: the Hindu 
replied that he was a worshipper of Somnatli, and had conducted 
the King and his army to the desert, with a view to their destruc- 
tion. The Sultan being exceeding wroth, ordered his men to 
put the Hindu to death. 

On that very night the Sultan retired from his camp to a 
neighbouring spot, and prostrating himself on the earth, offered 
up prayers, mingled with lamentations, to Almighty God, im- 
ploring deliverance from the danger in which he was placed. 
After the first watch of the night had elapsed, a light was seen 
towards the north. The army, according to the Sultanas com- 
mand, directed their march towards tlie light, and by the inorning 
found themselves in safety on the borders of a lake. Thus the 
piety of the Sultan rescued him from the brink of destruction.^ * ^ 
It is mentioned in the that when the Sultan 

on one occasion saw an idol in a Hindu temple poised in the air 
without any support, he was much surprised at the sight, and 
inquired of the philosophers of the times the cause of the pheiio- 

^ [This story, rather differently toW, is given in the MmmA Eikdijdt, 'si^rdy 
. Yol, XI. p. 192.] 

, . : ■ ' ■' 

^ ;; ; lihi j iiiiii)rriiiintTi»ii(tiinr-'-'i--irnTi,;)iu-;-r-;rTi,;ii;i 
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iiienoB. They answered that the roof and walls of the building 
were entirely made of magnet, and that the idol, which was made 
of iron, being equally attracted from the different points of the 
magnetic edifice, was thus naturally suspended in the middle of 
it. On one of the walls being destroyed by the orders of the 
Sultan, the idol fell to the ground, 

F%roz Skdh Tughlik} 

At‘2 the time of the death of Mahomed Toghluk, his cousin, 
Malik Bdrhek^ nephew of Gheiasu-ood-deen Toghluk, was 

in the camp, Mahomed Toghluk having a great affection for 
him, inasmuch as he had paid the most devoted attention to the 
King during his illness^ proposed making him his successor, and 
accordingly recommended him as such on his death-bed to his 
nobles. On the King^s demise, the army fell into the utmost 
disorder; to remedy which, Feroze gained over the majority of 
the Indian chiefs to his party, and prevailed on the Mogul mer- 
cenaries to remove to some distance from the camp, till he should 
be able to compose the differences which existed in the army, 
Malik Firoz Bdrhek thought it expedient^ With reference to 
Altim Bahadur and the nobles who had come from Amir Kazghan 
as auxiliaries j to bestow dignities and honorary dresses upon 
them^ according to their respective rankSf and to give them their 
dwnissals remarking that it was not improbable^ that dissen- 

^ Briggs, vol. i. p, 444. . 

® In the five passages which follow from the reign of Firoz Tughlik, the italics 
represent the additions which are to he found in the lithographed edition. [These 
additions and emendations are evidently the work of a competent hand, and are there- 
fore re-printed just as they stood in the original edition. It is but fair, however, 
to General Briggs to observe, that the passages omitted would seem to have been 
designedly condensed or left out in order to shorten a lengthy work. Thus, in this 
paragraph the words (Feroze) prevailed on the Mogul mercenaries, etc, etc.,’" are not 
in the original, but are employed to convey the sense of the passage which here 
follows in italics. Again, lower dowm, the passage, ‘Hhe time was favourable 
for them,” is the translator’s compression of the words which precede and follow it j 
so likewise, the subsequent phrase, “ which was still in disorder,” conveys briefly the 
sense of the words here added. It will be seen from these examples that the transla- 
tion conveys an accurate representation of the author’s meaning, though Ms words 
are not always fully and literally rendered. — Ed.] 
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sions 7mght arise between them and tM solMers cf M 
which would lead to disturbances , and therefore that it was bet- 
ter^ before he marched^ that they should break up their camp 
and depart Altim Bahadur concurred in the propriety of this 
recommendation^ and immediately stnkiny Ms camp ^ pitched it 
at a distance of ten unites. Aoiir Nowroze 
chief who commanded the troops of his nation in the army, 
in4aw of Turmesharin Khdny Who in the time of Muhammad 
Tughlak Shah had come to Indian and been enrolled among the 
chief nobles of the land^ now acting a most ungrateful part^ 
quitted the camp on the same night, and joined Altoon Tash, the 
leader of the auxiliary troops, to whom he suggested that 
King of Hindustan was dead, that the army was without a leader 
and totally disorganized, that the time was favourable for them, 
and that it teas their business as soldiers, to plunder the late 
Eing^s treasure on its march the neoot day, and then to retreat to 
their native country with all the money and jewels they could 
possess themselves of Altoon Tash being persuaded to enter 
into this scheme, the Moguls returned next morning to the camp, 
which was still in disorder, to the army which was moving on 
like a caravan, without a guide, and without system or airange^ 
ment, and after a sharp shirmish, loaded several camels with 
treasure, plimderhig several treasure-chests which were laden 
upon camels, took captive many cMldren of both sexes, and were 
not sparing in their pillage. In order to secure himself from 
farther depredation, Feroze {the Urnrcis of Sultan Muhammad, 
oppressed loith a thousand fears and alarms) led the army to 
Sevustan, commonly called Sehwau, and during the night took 
every possible precaution to defend himself {themselves,) against 
the Moguls, and thought rest and sleep a forbidden indulgence. 
Meanwhile the ofEcers of his army, Mahhdim-zMa Idbbdsi 
8heikh-ti-Shehjuk Ndsira-u-dm Mahmud, and U^dhi, better known 
as Ckirdgh Behli, and other wise and holy men, grandees and 
chiefs, all tvUh one accord having waited on Malik Feroze Bdrbek, 
represented that the late King had constituted him his successor, 
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and that no other nohleman was more worthy of the honour^ and 
entreated him not to reject the cares of state^ but to ascend the 
throne, to which, after some and declaring that he 

would proceed on a pilgrimage to the two holy cities and Hljdzy 
when he could no longer resist tkek* m])ortunities^ he gave his 
assent, and was accordingly proclaimed King on the twenty-third 
of Mulmrram^ after he had passed through more than fifty stages 
of his illustrious life. On the same day he gave orders to ran- 
som tlie prisoners, who during the late disorders had fallen into 
the hands of the turbulent people of Tutta and the Moghuls^ 
and on the third day he marched against ihet rebellious people of 
Tutta {Thatta), and the Mogul auxiliaries, whom he defeated, 
that he might tahe any of them prisoners wherever they might be 
founds or that he might slay them^ and took many of their chiefs 
prisoners, in shorty many of the Moghul chiefs tvere seized and put 
to death. Amir Nauroz Kurkin and Altun Bahadur^ seeing 
no further advantage in delay ^ hastened to their own country with 
the utmost precipitation, and even the people of Tutta {Thatta), 
who had proceeded to the greatest extre^nities in their msubordi- 
natmi and rebellion, placed their feet within the boundary of 
allegiance. The accession of Sultan Firoz Shah was hailed as a 
blessing by the people, and they prayed for his health and wealth 
with all eai'nestness. Shortly after, he marched by uninterrupted 
stages from Sewastdn to the fort of Bakar.^ # # # 

1 The follo^nng is Bow^s translation When the death of Mahommed hap- 
pened, his cousin Feroze in the imperial camp. He was nephew to the emperor 
Tiighlich; and l\Iahommed having conceived great friendship for him, designed to 
make him his successor, and, for that purpose, recommended him upon his death-hed 
to the Omrahs. Upon Mahomraed’s demise, the army fell into the utmost confusion. 
Fcrozc, having gained over the majority of the Omrahs to the party, prevailed, with 
presents, upon the Mogul mercenaries to move to some distance from the camp to 
prevent disturbances, till he should reduce the rest of the army to obedience. Amir 
Korosc, a Mogul chief, who commanded a great body of the imperial troops, deserted 
that night, and, having joined Altu, the general of the Mogul mercenaries, told him, 
that now was the time to plunder the late Emperor’s treasure, and to retreat to their 
native country, Altu was easily prevailed upon to adopt this lucrative scheme. 
They therefore returned next morning to the camp, which was still in very great 
confusion, and after a very sharp skirmish, loaded- some camels with treasure. 
Feroze, to secure himself from further depredations^ led the army to Sewan, and took 
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In the year a.h. 754 (a.d. 1353) the King, having hunted 
at Kallanore, at the Joot of the hills, caused, ow return, a 
palace to be built on the banks of the Soorsutty. In the month 
of Shuwal of the same year, he appointed Khan Jehan to the 
charge of Dehli, with unlimited /powers, and himself marched 
with fit large army towards Luknowty, to subdue Haji Elias. 
This chief had assumed royal honours and the title of Shums-ood- 
deen, and had also occupied with his troops the whole of Bengal 
and Behar, as far as Benares. On the King’s arrival in the 
neighbourhood of Gorukpoor, the Zemindars of that place made 
the usual presents, and were admitted to pay their 'respects. 
Udi Sing, Mukaddam of that place, came to pay his respects, 
and presented a sukaMe offering in money, together with two 
elephants, and roas recmed with distinguished favour ; and the 
BdiofOorakhphr also paidup the arrears of tribute which had 
accumidated for several years, and both of them accompanied the 
King on his march. 

The King then penetrated as far as Bundwa, one of the 
stations of Haji Elias, the established residence of the ruler of 
Bengal, and the latter retreated to Yekdulla, which is a place 
of exceeding strength, with the river on one side, and jungle on 
the other. The King left Bandwa tvithout molesting the in- 
habitants, and pursuing him to Yekdulla, arrived there on the 7th 
of Eubbee-ool-Awul. An action ensued on the same day ; but 
Haji Elias having entrenched his position very strongly, reduced 
the King to the necessity of surrounding him. The blockade 
continued for twenty days, when, on the 5th of Eubbee-ool-Akhir, 
Feroze, intending to change his ground, as the camp had become 
offensive, and to encamp on the banks of the Ganges, went out to 

every possible means to defend bimself against tbe avarice of tbe mercenaries. The 
Omrahs, the day after this movement, waited upon Feroze, and entreated him to 
mount the throne. After many pretended excuses, he favoured the Omrahs with his 
consent, and was accordingly proclaimed Emperor. He, the very first day of his 
reign, gave orders to ransom many prisoners, who during the late confusion had 
fallen into the hands of the people of Tatta ; and upon the third day he marched 
against the Mogul mercenaries, took many of their chiefs prisoners, and forced the 
rest to fly towards their own country.” 
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reconnoitre. The enemy, imagining that he meditated a retreat, 
left their works and drew np in order of battle. On perceiving 
it was the King’s intention to attack them, however, they again 
x'etreated, but with such precipitation and confusion, that forty- 
four elephants and many standards, as imll m the royal canopy, 
and state equipages, fell into the King’s hands. the 

foot-soldiers were slain, and many taken prisoners* The next 
day the Sultan encamped on the field of battle, and gave orders 
that the captives of Lahhnautz should be released. The rainy 
season soon after came on with great violence, as it always does 
in the province of Bengal, and the Sultan observed, that as he 
had gained a victory, and captured the emblems of royalty, he 
•would depart, and return in the following year. Shortly after 
peace was concluded ; and the King returned to Dehli ivitkout 
effecting his object. 

In the year 755 Feroze built the city of Ferozabad, on the 
banks of the river Jin (Jumna), adjoining that of Dehli, and on 
the 12th of Shaban he marched on a hunting expedition to De- 
palpoor, and constructed a large canal forty-eight coss in length, 
from the Sutlej to the Kugur. In the year 757 he constructed 
another canal, between {froni) the hills of Mundir and Surmore 
from the Jumna, into which he led seven other minor streams, 
which all uniting, ran in one channel through Hansy, and from 
thence to Eaiseen {Ahsiri), where he built a strong fort, which 
he called Hissar Feroze. Below the fort, near the palace, he 
excavated a lake, which he filled from the waters of the canal. 
He also conveyed an aqueduct {a canal) from the Kugur, over 
the river fihich joassing by the fort of) Sursutty, to the village 
of Peri Kehra, {entered the stream of Sirkhatra), where he 
founded a city, named after him, Ferozabad. At the same time 
he introduced another canal from the Jumna, which filled a large 
lake he caused to be constructed at Hissar Feroze,^ In the 
month of Zeehuj an lio^norary dress and a letter of congratula- 

^ [There is another index^endent and somewhat different version of this passage in 
a note, supra, YoL IV. p. 8.] 
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tion on Ms accession, {diploma) were presented from Abool 
Futteli Aboo-Biikr Aby-Eubeea Soolimaii 'Ahb&si Caliph of 
Eo:ypt, signifying that he had conferred on kim^ the countries of 
Hindustdn, and conveying a recommendation in behalf of the 
Bahmania Kings of the Bekhan. In the same month also, he 
received an embassy, which brought many, splendid and rare 
jmsents, with fresh proposals of peace, Saji Ilyas, entitled 
Shamsu-d-din Shah, from Lakhnauti and Bengal, which. Feroze 
accepted, and soon after ratified, and then dismissed the annhas- 
sadors with honours and distinction} ^ 

From thence the King marclied towards the iiioimtains of 
Nagrakote, where he was overtaken by a storm of hail and snow \ 

i “In the year 754 the Emperor hunted at Callanore. He ordered upon liis 
return, a palace to be built upon the hanks of the Snrsiiti ; and towards the end of 
the year appointed one Jehan to the Ticeroyship of Dehli, He himself in the 
mean time marched towards Bengal to subdue Elias, who had assumed the imperial 
title, and possessed himself of all Bengal and Behar, even to Benares. When he had 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Gorukpoor, the Zemindars of that place, having 
brought proper presents, were admitted to his presence. Feroze having penetrated 
as far as Pnndna, one of the residences of the princes of Bengal, Elias retreated to 
a strong post, whither the Emperor pursued Mm. An action ensued, hut Elias 
secured himself in his post, which obliged the Emperor to surround him, the place 
being almost inaccessible. Things having continued in this situation for twenty days, 
Feroze, intending to change his ground, and to encamp on the banks of the Ganges, 
went out to reconnoitre. The enemy, imagining that he meditated a retreat, advanced 
out of tbeir post, and drew up in order of battle. But when they saw that the 
Emperor was preparing to attack them, they again retreated within their works, hut 
with such precipitation and confusion, that fort)"-four elephants and many standards 
fell into the Emperor’s hands. The rainy season coming on with great violence, a 
kind of peace was patched up between them, and the Emperor returned disappointed 
to Dehli. 

“ In the year 755, Feroze built the city of Ferozoabad adjoining to that of Dehli ; 
and in the following year marched to Debalpoor, where he made a canal one hundred 
miles in length, from the Suttuluz to the Jidger. In the year 757, between the 
hills of Mendonli and Sirmore, he cut a channel from the Jumna, which he divided 
into seven streams ; one of which he brought to Hassi, and from thence to Beraiseii, 
where he built a strong castle, calling it by his own name. He drew' soon after a 
canal from the Cagar, passing by the walls of Sursutti, and joined it to the rivulet 
of Kera, upon which he built a city named after him, Ferozeabad. This city he 
watered with another canal from the Jumna. These public works were of prodigious 
advantage to the adjacent countries, by supplying them with water for their lands, 
and with a commodious water-carriage from place to place. 

“ An embassy abont this time arrived with presents and new conditions of peace 
from Bengal, which Feroze accepted, and soon after ratified the treaty.”— 
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the^ hroiight him some ice. The King said, At the time mg 
late liege-lord Sultan Aluhammad Tughlak Shah arrived here^ 
a7id tkeg brought hhn iced sherbet for his beverage ^ he refused 
to take it, because 1 was not with him to pa7dake of He 
then gave orders that some elephant and camel-loads of sugar, 
which were m camp, should be converted into sherbet and iced, 
and distributed throughout the whole army, in memory of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlak Shall. The Raja of Nagrakote, after sus- 
taining some loss, submitted, but was restored to his dominions. 
The name of Nagrakote was, on this occasion, changed to that 
of Mahoraedabad, in lionour of the late King. The people of 
STagrakote told Feroze, that the idol which the Hindoos wor- 
shipped in the temple of Kagrakote was the image of Nowshaba, 
the wife of Alexander the G-reat, and that that conqueror had 
left the idol with them, ^ehich the Brahmins had made at the 
time that conqueror was in these parts, and placed within their 
temple, and that now that hnage was the idol of the people of 
this country. The name by which it was then known was 
Jwalamookj. In this temple was a fine library of Hindee books, 
consisting of 1300 volumes. Feroze ordered sent for some of 
the wise men of that religion, and ordered some of the books to be 
translated, and especially directed one of those books, which 
treated of philosophy, astrology, and divination, to be translated 
into prose (vey^se) in the Persian language, by one of the cele- 
brated poets of that period, Eiz-ood-Deeii, Khalid Khany, and 
called it Diilayil Feroze Shahee. It is in truth a book i^eplete 
with various kinds of knowledge, both practical and theoretical. 
Some historians state, that Sultan Feroze Shah Bdrbeh on this 
occasion broke the idols of Nagrakote, and mixing the fragments 
with pieces of cow’s flesh, filled bags with them, and caused them 
to be tied round the necks of Brahmins, who were then paraded 
through the camp.^ ^ ^ ^ 

1 The Emperor, having hnished this great work, hnilt a fort at Sirhind, which, 
he called Ferozepoor. He, from that place, marched towards the moiintains of 
Nagracut, where he was overtaken by a storm of hail and snow. He, however. 
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In the year 774, the Wizier Mullik Mokbil {Ilakbul)^ entitled 
Khan Jehan, died, and his eldest son, Joona Shah, succeeded to 
Ids office and titles. The following year was marked by the 
death of Zuffur Khan, Governor of Guzerat, who was succeeded 
in Ms office and titles by his eldest son, Daria Khan. During 
the next year, on the \%th of Sajar^ the King was plunged into 
affliction by the death of his favourite son, Futteh Khan, a 
prince of great promise, and the hack of his strength teas bent by 
the burden of grief. Finding no remedy ^ except in patience and 
resignation^ he hurled him in his own garden^ and performed the 
customary ceremonies upon the occasion. On account of the 
excess of his grief the shadow of his regard was withdrawn from 
the cares of state^ and he abandoned himself entirely to his 
sorrows. Mis nobles and counsellors placed their heads on the 
ground^ and represented that there was no course left hut to 
suhmt to the divine wilU and that he should not show further 
repugnance to administer the affairs of his kingdom. The wise 
king acceded to the supplications of his friends and well-wishers, 
and, in order to dispel Ms sorrows, devoted himself to sport, and 
in the vicinity of ne7V JDehli he built a wall of two or three 
parasangs in circumference, p>lanted within the enclosure shady 
trees, and comei^ted it into a hunting park. The ruins of it 
remain to this day} ^ 

^ As he could gain no information of Kurgoo himself, who re- 
named concealed a^nongst the ravines and precipices of the hill- 

reduced tlie Eaja of those parts, after sustaining some loss on his side, and confirmed 
him again in his dominions, changing the name of Nagracut to that of the city of 
Mahommed, in honour of the former Emperor. Feroze 'vvas told here that tbc 
goddess whom tlie Hindoos worshipped in the temple of Kagvacut was the image of 
Koshaha, the wife of the great Sekundur, which that conqueror had left with them. 
The Uvame of the idol is now changed to that of Jewallaniucki. In the temple there 
was also at that time a fine library of the books of the Erahmins, consisting of one 
thousand and three hundred volumes. Feroze ordered one of those books, which 
treated of philosophy, astrology, and divination, to be translated into the Persian 
language, and called it the Arguments of Feroze.” — Bow, 

^ “In the year 774, Jehan the vizier died, and his son was liononred with his 
titles. Nothing remarkable happened till two years after, when the Emperor was 
plunged into affliction, by the death of his favourite son Fatte, a prince of great 
expectations/' — Bow, ^ Briggs, vol i jj. 4o7. 
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cmnby of Kammmf eluding pursuit like so much qiiicksihefi and 
no one Jmew whether he was dead or alive ^ and as the rainy 
season was approaching^ the standards resplendent 'with mctones 
retwrned to the camp tvkence they set out. The King appointed 
one Miillik Dawoocl, an Affghan, tvhoM he exalted to a very high 
ranky with a body of troops', to reraaiii at Sumbhol, with orders 
to invade the country of Kutehr every to commit every kind 
of ravage ' and devastation, and not to allow it to be inhabited 
until the murderer was given up. The King himself also, under 
pretence of hunting, marched annually in that direction 
year 787, to see that his orders were fulfilled, and to do what 
■Malik Dcmd had left undone ; and for six years not an inhabitant 
was to be seen in that district, nor was a single garth of the land 
cultivated. Not a soul slept at night in his hut, and several 
thousands of Hindus were slaughtered to avenge the death of 
those three Saiyids, In the above-mentioned year he built an 
exceedingly strong fortress in Bisauli, seven coss from Baddun, 
and called it Firozpur ; but the common people, jocose amid all 
the oppression they had suffered, called it ffkhirinpur ( the last 
city) ; and, in truth, it happened as they predicted, for the grace 
of God did not suffer him to construct any more forts, or to lay 
the foundations of new cities and towns, and consequently the 
fortress continued to be called Akhirmpur) 

Mahomed Shah Bdhmani? 

The Raja of Beejanuggur, notwithstanding his vast army, 

* The Emperor, enraged at this villany, marched immediately that way, and took 
seyere yengeance upon the associates and kindred of the assassin, putting them without 
distinction to the sword, and levelling their houses with the ground. The murderer 
himself made his escape to the mountains of Cumaoon, and was protected hy the 
Indian princes of those parts. Feroze ordered a detachment of his army against 
them. They brought back near thirty thousand of those unhappy mountaineers, who 
were all condemned to slavery. The Emperor’s justice in this case degenerated into 
extreme severity. Heither did the misfortunes brought upon those miserable captives 
satisfy his thirst for revenge. He returned every year, under pretence of hunting, to 
that unhappy country ; but the people, and not the beasts of the forest, were his 
prey. He by degrees cut off all the inhabitants, and converted whole provinces into 
a wilderness,, s Briggs, voL ii* p, SIL 
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consisting of thirty thousand' cavalry,' besides' iiifaiitry, was so 
alarmed, that he sent off his treasure and elephants towards his 
capital the next morning, preparatory to engaging or retreating, 
as he might deem most advisable. The night being stormy and 
heavy rain falling, the elephants and other beasts of burden stuck 
frequently in the mud, and were unable to advance above four 
miles from the eatnp. Mahomed Shah, hearing of the movement 
of the Hindoos, immediately marched against them, leaving his 
tents standing. Towards the dawn he arrived at the Eaja^s 
camp ; and the alarm being given, so great w^as the consternation, 
that the infidels fled, with the utmost precipitation, to Adoiiy, 
leaving everything behind them. Mahomed Shah fell in with 
that part of the camp composing their market and baggage, and 
put to death, without distinction, men, women, and children, free 
and slave, to the number of seventy thousand souls. According 
to the Tohftit-oos-SuMeen^ tw^o thousand elephants, three hundred 
gun-carriages and battering rams, seven hundred Arabian horses 
and a sing^hasun set with jewels, were included in the booty of 
the King; all other articles were left to the officers and soldiers. 
Mahomed Shah, regarding this victory as the omen of others, 
after passing the rainy season near Moodkul, and being reinforced 
by Kiian M ahomed from Dowlutabad, marched against the in- 
fidels in Adony, on the plains of which place, near the Toong- 
budra, the Eaja of Beejanuggiir had taken up his station, having 
given the command of Adony to his sister^s son. Here he had 
collected a great army of soldiers, together with many elephants, 
and all the munitions of war which he possessed. ^ ^ 

At this time, a favourite remarked to the King, that he had 
only sworn to slaughter one hundred thousand Hindoos, and not 
to destroy their race altogether.” The King replied, “that 
though twice the number required by his vow might have been 
slain, yet till the Eay satisfied the musicians, he would neither 
make peace nor spare the lives of his subjects.’’ To this the 
ambassadors, who had full powers, immediately agreed, and the 
money was paid on the instant. Mahomed Shah then said, 
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‘VPraise be to'God, tliat.w I ordered lias been performed ! I 
would not let a light word be recorded of me in the pages of 
historj.*’’ ' 

The ambassadors, seeing the King pleased, bowed their fore- 
heads to the ground, and besought him to hear from them a few 
words. Being permitted to speak, they observed, that no religion 
required the innocent to be punished for the crimes of the guilty, 
in ore especially helpless women and children ; if Krishn Ray had 
been in fault, the poor and feeble inhabitants had not been acces- 
sary to his errors. Mahomed Shah replied, that the decrees of 
Providence had ordei’ed what had been done, and that he had no 
power to alter them. The ambassadors observed, that as the 
bestower of kingdoms had conferred on him the government of 
the Deccan, it was probable that his successors and the princes of 
the Carnatic might long remain neighbours, which made it advis- 
able to avoid cruelty in war ; and they pinposed, therefore, that 
a treaty should be made not to slaughter the helpless and un- 
armed inhabitants in future battles. Mahomed Shah, struck 
with the good sense of this proposal, took an oath, that he would 
not, hereafter, put to death a single enemy after a victory, and 
would bind his successors to observe the same line of conduct. 
From that time to this, it has been the general custom in the 
Deccan to spare the lives of prisoners in war, and not to shed the 
blood of an enemy's unarmed subjects. Mahomed Shah, after 
he had thus received satisfaction, returned to Koolhurga, visiting 
on his way Sheikh Siraj-ood-deen, to whose prayers as well as to 
the charities sent to Meeca with liis mother, he ascribed his suc- 
cesses over the Hindoos. ^ ^ * 

Mahomed Shah was buried by the side of his father, — and 
the words “ All is vanity ” were engraved by liis orders on his 
tomb. Happy the king who passes a reign, like liis, and of whom 
such memorials remain ! He was respected in his life, and after 
his death remembered on account of bis viitues. 

According to the SiraJ-ool-^hwareekh, so much treasure and 
such numbers of elephants, as were collected in the household of 
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Maliomed Shall Bahmmiy, were never possessed by any other 
prince of that dynasty. He had three thousand male and female 
elephants; and in the reign of any other long we only read of 
two thousand. The sums of gold accumulated by him, according 
to the same author, exceeded those acquired by other princes a Ml 
half. No prince before him ever so far reduced the Eajas and 
Zemindars of the Carnatic, from whom he wrested much of the 
accumulated riches of seven hundred years ; and it is computed 
that in his reign nearly five hundred thousand unbelievers fell by 
the swords of the warriors of Islam, by which the population of 
the Carnatic was so reduced, that it did not recover for several 
ages. Mahomed Shah reigned seventeen years. 

Ahmad Shah Bdhmani} 

Ahmiid Shah, without waiting to besiege the Hindoo capital, 
overran the open country, and wherever he went, put to death 
men, women, and children, without mercy, contrary to the com- 
pact made between his uncle and predecessor, Mahomed Shah, 
and the Rays of Beejanuggur. Wherever the number of slain 
amounted to twenty thousand, he halted three days, and made a 
festival in celebration of the bloody event. He broke down, also, 
the idolatrous temples, and destroyed the colleges of the Brah- 
mins. During these operations, a body of five thousand Hindoos, 
urged by desperation at the destruction of their religious build- 
ings, and at the insults offered to their deities, united in taking 
an oath to sacrifice their lives in an attempt to kill the King as 
the author of all their sufferino-s. * * * 

O 

-In the year 829 Ahmud Shah marched to reduce a rebellious 
Zemindar of Malioor, who still retained several strong places 
which held out against his troops. The rebel soon submitted ; 
but Ahmud Shah, though he had assured him of pardon, put 
him to death in violation of his promise, as soon as he fell into 
his hands, together with five or six thousand of his followers,, 
compelling, at the same time, all the captive women and children 
i Briggs, ToUi. p.- 402. - - ■ s ii. p. 406. 
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to,' embrace the: During this campaign, the King,, 

obtainecl possession of a diamond mine at Kullum, a place depen- 
dent on Gondwana, in which territory he razed many idolatrous 
temples, and, erecting mosques on their sites, appropriated to 
each some tracts of land to maintain holy men and to supply 
lamps and oil for religious purposes. * * ^ 

lAldu^d din Shah BdJimani?- 

Alla-ood-Deen Shah, upon this, wrote to him, that he valued 
the lives of the two chiefs equal to that of two hundred thousand 
common inen. Therefore, as it was a rule with the princes of 
his firaily to slay a hundred thousand Hindoos in revenge for 
the death of a single Mussulman, he swore, should Dew Raj 
take away the lives of the two captive officers, he would revenge 
the death of each by the slaughter of a hundred thousand 
Hindoos. * * * 

To every part of his dominions he sent censors of morals and 
just judges I and though he drank wine himself, lie forbade the 
use of it to others, as also the practice of gaming. He put 
chains on the necks of Kullendurs, and idle, dissipated vaga- 
bonds, whom he punished by employing them in removing filth 
from the streets, in dragging heavy stones, and in the perform- 
ance of all raanner of laborious work, in order that they might 
reform, and either eaim their livelihood by industry, or quit the 
country altogether. If any person, after admonition and mode- 
rate correction, was convicted of drinking wine, it was enacted, 
that melted lead should be poured down his throat, wliatever 
might be the rank of the offender, * ^ * 

^ On the fourth day, however, they prevailed on the chiefs to 
come to an entertainment in the fort, at which all the principal 
foreigners, in number about three hundred, attended, with the 
exception of Kasim Beg (Stiff Shikuii) Kurra Khan Klioord and 
Ahmucl Beg of Mecca. While in the act of eating, a number of 
ed men, on a signal givea by Sher-ool-moolk, ruslied upon 
1 Briggs, p. 4S3. 2 Ib. p. 444. 
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them, and put every soul to the sword. At the same instaut 
four thousand Deccanies outside the fort attacked the camp of 
the foreigners and put e^ery male to death, even the very infants 
at the breast. After this tragedy, they plundered the tents, and 
treated the women wdth all the insult that lust or brutality could 
provoke. Since the time of Hoossein, the Syuds were never so 
maltreated; but is it not astonishing, that men who called them- 
selves servants of the Prophet should so basely misuse his 
descendants? * ^ * 

llitmaywn Shah Bdlmam} 

Hoomayoon Shah, now abandoning himself to the full indul- 
gence of his cruel propensities, and mad with rage, directed 
stakes to be set up on both sides of the King’s cliouk, or market- 
place, and caused vicious elephants and wild beasts to be placed 
in different parts of the square, in other places cauldrons of 
scalding oil and boiling water were also prepared as instruments 
of torture. Tbe King, ascending a balcony in order to glut his 
eyes on the spectacle, first cast his brother, Hussun Khan, before 
a ferocious tiger, who soon tore the wretched Prince to pieces, 
and devoured him on the spot. Yoosoof Toork, and his seven 
associates, were then beheaded in the King’s presence, and the 
females of their innocent and helpless families, being dragged 
from their houses, were violated and ill-treated in the palace- 
square, by ruffians, in a manner too indecent to relate. Tortures 
were now invented by the King, who inflicted on both young and 
old of both sexes torments more cruel than ever entered the 
imagination of Zohak and the tyrant Hijaj. About seven thou- 
sand persons, including females and servants, none of whom had 
the most distant concern in this rebellion, besides the menials, 
such as cooks, scullions, and others, were put to death; some 
being stabbed with daggers, others hewn in pieces with hatchets, 
and the rest flayed by scalding oil or boiling water. This tragedy 
happened in the month of Shaban, in the same year as the 
rebellion. 

i Briggs, p, 402. 
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Tlie autlior of fclie Towareekh Mahmood ShaJiy states, he learned 
from tlio royal ' attendants, that upon, the King’s first hearing of 
the escape of the Prince Hussun Khan, rage and passion so over- 
came him, he tore his rohes, bit his pillows, and often his own 
lips, in sncli a manner that they dropped with blood. Alarmed 
at the example of Hussun Khan, he put to death several innocent 
persons of the royal family who were confined in different fort- 
resses. Nor did his suspicions rest here ; many other persons of 
his own court fell the innocent victims of his indiscriminate 
cruelty. From this moment Hoomayoon threw off‘ all restraint, 
and seized at will the children of his subjects, tearing them from 
their parents to gratify his passions. He would frequently stop 
nuptial processions in the street, and seizing the bride, after 
enjoying her, send her to the bridegroom’s house. He was in 
the habit of putting the females of his own house to death for 
the most trivial offences ; and when any of the nobility were 
obliged to attend him, so great was their dread, that they took 
leave of their families, as if preparing for death. 

Mirayi Husain Mzdm Shah} 

About sunset, the gates were burned ; but the quantity of hot 
ashes yet glowing prevented any one passing in or out till mid- 
night, when Mirza Khan and his- friends rushed from the citadel, 
and tried to make their escape. Numbers of others were slain in 
the attempt by the populace, but Mirza Khan having effected 
liis retreat, fled towards the fort of Joonere. The Deccany troops, 
the Abyssinians, and the mob, having entered the fort, put to 
death every foreigner they found within, amounting to nearly 
300, among wdiom were several persons of high rank and emi- 
nent character. Their bodies were dragged out on the open plain, 
and orders given that they should lie unburied. Not content 
with the past slaughter, Jumal Khan commanded his adherents 
to murder the foreigners of every rank and occupation in the 
city, and to plunder and burn their dwellings. The soldiers and 
1 Briggs, Tol. iii. p. 274. 
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tlicir followers, being once let loose, put to death indiscriminately 
the noble, the master, the servant, the merchant, the pilgrim, 
and the travelling stranger. Their houses were set on fire, and 
the heads of those lately exalted to the skies were brought low, 
and trampled in the dust; while the very females, who from 
modesty concealed their faces from the sun and moon, were 
dragged by the hair into the assemblages of the drunken. On 
the fourth day, Mirza Khan, who had been seized near Joonere, 
was brought to Jumal Khan, and being first carried through the 
city on an ass, his body was hewn in pieces, which were affixed 
on different buildings. Several of his friends taken with him 
wei'e also put to death, and their bodies being rammed into 
cannon, were blown into the air. In the space of seven days^ 
nearly a thousand foi'eigners were murdered ; some few only 
escaping under the protection of Deccany or Abyssinian officers* 
The reign of Meeran Hoosseiu Nizam Shah lasted only ten 
months and three days. Among those princes recorded in history 
as murderers of their fathers, we find none whose reigns extended 
beyond one year ; and a poet observes, Royalty befitteth not 
the destroyer of a parent, nor will the reign of such a wretch 
be lon^c/’ ^ ^ 

o 

Mahmud 8kdh, Gujarati} 

Beny Ray having recovered from his wounds, the King used 
every effort to persuade both him and his minister to embrace 
the Mahomedan faith. Tliey, however, persisted in refusing, 
swearing that they preferred death to abjuring their religion. 
Mahmood Shah was in hopes of shaking their constancy by 
confining them separately, and treating them harshly. This 
conduct only tended to suppoi’t their I’esolution, till at length the 
King, at the instigation of some holy men about his person, 
ordei’ed them to be put to death. 

1 Briggs, vol. iv. p. 70. 
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De. Lee observes of this work, that ‘^it is a %''aluable and 
elaborate liistoiy of the Emperors and other eminent men of 
Tartary, Hindustan, etc., by Muhammad 'Abdu-1 Bakiu-l 
Rahimiu-l Nahavandi. In large folio, containing about 4000 
paijes.”^ Major Stewart describes it as ‘^Memoirs of ’Abdu-1 
Ralum Khan, Khan-kiianan, icazir^ and of all the illustrious 
nobles, authors, and poets, who resided at the Court of Akbar. 
Author, Llbdu-1 Bald, a.d. 1613*’’'^^ 

These authors differ much in their account of the work : both 
are partly right and partly wrong. There is no account of the 
Emperors and other eminent men of Tartary, if we except the 
account of 'Abdu-r Rahim's ancestors, and the biographical 
details do not concern the Court of Akbar, but belong almost 
entirely to the Dakhiii. A great portion of the work is devoted 
to an ample detail of the transactions of his patron, the Khan- 
khanan, his sons and progenitors, who though he certainly was 
of sufficient eminence to deserve a full biography, it is here 
written, as usual under such circumstances, in so fulsome a strain 
of eulogy, tliat it is difficult to know what faith to put in it. 
The first Book contains Indian History, not sufficiently compre- 
hensive to be of any essential service ; but it is so far .valuable 
that it does not literally copy Firishta, which can rarely be said 
of any other author who has followed in the same line. Niz4mu-d 
din is his great guide, and his alarm at attempting any period of 

^ Travels of Ibn Batuta^ p. xiv 
® Descriptive Catalogue of Tippoo Sultan's Library p. 
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history not already occupied by another is shown by the Extract 
taken from the close of his account of Akbar. The work also 
contains a Tazkira^ or notices of poets, with long extracts from 
their writings, and it will he seen from the following Table of 
Contents that nearly one-third of the volume is devoted to that 
object; — the accounts of the poets extending from p. 990 to 
p. 1454. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, pp. 1-7. 

Introduction, respecting the ancestors of ’Abdu-r Eahim, 
Kh4n-khanan, pp. 7-36. 

Book I.— An account of Muhammad Bairam Beg, father of 
’Abdu-r Eahim, preceded by the history of the Kings of Hin- 
dustan from the time of the Ghaznivides to the accession of 
Jahdngir, including the Kings of Bengal, p. 46, — the Kings of 
Jaimpur, p. 52, — Kings of Malwa, p. 56, — Kings of Kashmir, 
p. 113, — Kings of Multan, p. 148, — Kings of Dehli, p. 160, — 
Babar, p. 272, — Humayun, p. 290, Akbar, p. 381, — Jahangir, 
p. 552 5— pp. 37-606. 

Book IL — The virtues and victories of "Ahdu-r Eahim, with 
copies of farmdns addressed to him, and of some of his composi- 
tions, including also an account of the rulers of Gujarat, p. 621, 
— of Sind, p. 696, — of Dakhin, p. 776, — of Kliandesh, p, 808 ; — 
pp. 606-922. 

Book III. — On the palaces, baths, mosques, and other build- 
ings erected by the Khan-khaiian, the gardens planted by 
him, and the ships built by him ; — pp. 923-932. 

Book IV. — An account of the sons of the Khaii-ldianan, 
pp. 933-968. 

Conclusion — in a Preface and three ^ Chapters, (1) on contem- 
porary philosophers, physicians, and other celebrated men, 31 
persons, p. 962; (2) poets, including the author, 92 persons, 

1 In tlie body of the work the Chapters are said to amount to four ; but the 
Preface states that the Conclusion is diYided into three Chapters, and the detail shows 
that there are only three. 
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p, 990; ( 3 ) 00 the command of the 

Khan4vhaiiaii/44 .person^^ pp. 969-1513. ' 

Ske.— Folio, 1513 pages, each containing 25 lines. , There 
are a few Hank pages, which are about equal to the marginal 
.additions. . , 

The author, 'Abdu-1 Baki, Nahivandi, composed his work 
under the encouragement he jreceived from Abu-l Faiz Faizi, 
brother of A bti-l Fazl, and Abdu-r Rahim, Khdn-khanan, son 
of Bairaiii Khan. He gires a little information respecting him- 
self and his ancestry, referring for more copious particulars to 
Takiu-d dihfs entitled Ma-amu4 Klmria^ which was 

dedicated and named after his brother, Aghd Kliizr, and to 
^Abdu-I Ma’ali‘*s TazJdra^ wliicli is dedicated to Shah ’Abbas ; 
and as ‘^self-praise is a great fault,” he refers to them, rather 
than repeat in this work what they have said respecting him. 
Ill them also will be found a full account of his family and 
connexions, as well of his patron, the Khan-khdnan. His 
family was originally from Jtilak,^ “which contains more than 
30,000 bouses,” but in consequence of the contentions which 
arose during the reign of Shah Ismail Safavl, his family left 
Julak, and went to reside at Nahavand, 

The author states that his ancestors- were Generals under 
Afrasiyab, and that they held the lands of Julak in rent-free 
tenure from Shah Isma’iL His most noted ancestor was Aka 
Baba, who resided at Hamad an. His brother was made Deputy 
Governor of Hamadan in the time of Shah ’'Abbas. Amir 
Taki Muhammad has noticed the excellence of his administration 
in the Tazkira which he has written, and many memorials of 
Ills munificence exist in the neighbourhood, especially the em- 
bankment at Kashan and the avenue of trees, of wiiich our 
author for a long time enjoyed the proceeds. 

He appears, for some reason or other, to have given dissatis- 
faction to the reigning monarch, Shah ’Abbas ; on account of 

1 For tlie correct mode of writing this word, see Ouseley’s Fersian Travdsj yol. ii. 
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wliicli li© determined upon quitting his native count ly, and, at 
the invitation of Abu-1 Faiz Faizi and ’Abdu-r B/ahini Khan, 
was induced to visit Hindustan, and arrived at Burliaiipur in 
Khandesli in a.h. 1023, where he was received with kindness, 
and presented with ^jdgzr. He completed liis work in a.h. 1025 
(a.b. 1616), calling it Ma-dsir4 MaJiimi, after his patron, in 
whose praise he has inserted man j pieces of poetry in the bod v 
of the work, and declares his intention of contmiiing these 
laudatory effusions till the day of his death. 

This work is not common in India. There is one copy at 
Lahore, in two volumes, which is an abridgment, rather than 
the entire work. The copy which the Asiatic Society possesses 
constitutes one of the most valuable manuscripts of its collection. 
It was transcribed in a legible nmtoHik hand under the author’’s 
own superintendence, and contains revisions and marginal addi- 
tions in his own handwriting. It purports to have been sent as 
a present to his friend, Khwaja Sultan Muhammad Isfaliaiii, in 
the year 1026 h., and afterwards to have been received from him 
again, and presented in 1041 H. to Kazi ’Abdu-1 ^Aziz. The 
author states that this MS. has not undergone the careful revi- 
sion he could wish, and that a complete history of the Kings of 
the Dakhin is wanting, which he hopes to supply some future 
day. 

EXTRACT.^ 

The King went out for the purpose of hunting, and arrived 
at Sultanpur, on the bank of the river, thirty km from Lahore, 
and the Khaii-khandn, who had gone to Sirhind to pay his 
respects to Prince D4niyal, was sent for by the King to be con- 
sulted. He had an interview with His Majesty near Shaikhpiir, 
and had frequent conferences on the subject of the Dakhin, when 
the King inquired whether that province could not be conquered 

1 [The Extracts which appeared in the old volume relating to Kai-Kubhd and to 
Mubarak Kutbu-d diu were abstracts of Zi^ Barni {mpra^ Vol. III. pp, 125 and 211). 
That relating to “the building of a private chapel/’ and that containing the record 
of the events of the “ SSth liahi year after the accession,” were copied from the 
Tahakdt4 Ahhari (Yol. Y, pp. 39Q, 460}.] 
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without troubling tlie Piince to go there. The Khan-khan an 
imdertook to subdue it, and instructions were therefore issued, 
that the army, which had been directed to accompany the Prince, 
should be placed under the orders of the Khan-khanan. The 
Prince was then summoned to Court, which he reached in two 
days. The Khaii-khanan, loaded with honours by the King, 
set out on his expedition, and Plis Majesty, having broken up 
his hunting cam^ to Lahore. The Khan-khanan set 

out with all haste, and arrived at iigra. The rainy season was 
approaching, and lie had received orders to draw what he could 
from the Xgra treasury, to pay the soldiers, and provide for the 
conquest of the Daldiin. He I'emainecl at j^gra during the rains, 
and having supplied himself with every necessary, he set out for 
Mdlwa, which was the jdgir of Mirza Shah Rukh, with whom 
he had an interview in Ujjain. From Malwa he went to Khdn- 
(lesh, and by peaceful means induced Rajd ’Ali Khan to declare 
his allegiance to the King. Khandesh thus became included in 
the subject states, and the coin was struck and the khiitha read in 
the name of His Majesty in the country where Asir had baffled 
every attempt to subdue it. Khandesh was given in jdgir to 
Eaja ’All Khan, and he was enrolled among the nobles of 5000. 
The Khan-khanan sent a petition from Eaja ^Ali Khan, ac- 
companied by a suitable offering, to His Majestjq that this grant 
might be confirmed, and that Raja "’All Khan might be reckoned 
among the royal adherents, and be allowed to accompany the 
army to the Dakhin. The King acceded to these proposals, and 
the Khan-khanan was rewarded with fresh marks of favour. 

After the annexation of Khandesh, the Khan-khanan set 
out on his expedition to the Dakhin. His first step was to lay 
siege to Ahmadnagar, Chand Bibi, who was at that time imler 
of that province, made peace, under which the territory of Birar 
was surrendered to Akbar. 

On the second occasion, when he attacked Ahmadnagar, Suhail, 
the Abyssinian, was appointed by ’Adil Shah to the command 
of the army, and the armies of Nizamu-1 Mulk, ’Adil Khan, 
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Kutbu-l Mulk^^alKl tlie. Barid-Slialii 'chief being placed under his 
coniinand, he came out in considerable strength and confidence. 
The Khan-klidnaii, with the little force at his command, fought 
like ' Rustam and Isfandiyar, and obtained a complete victory 
over Suhail. He then proceeded to the siege of Ahmad nagar, 
.which he reduced, and brought the whole province of the'Dakhin 
under the' rule of the Emperor. As the o'oiiquests of .the Dakhin; 
Khaiidesh, and Birar have already been fully detailed among the 
great achievements of the' Klian-kliaiian in this book, J beg to 
refer thereto. If I were here to commence an account of this 
commander’s proceedings in the Dakhin, it would extend to too 
great a length. 

To be brief, the King reigned for fifty- two jen>TS over the 
wdiole of Hindustan, from Bengal to the extreme borders of Sind 
and Kandahar, and Zamindawar, and even to the shores of the 
sea. All the stubborn chiefs, rajas^ rdis, and m'minddrs in 
Hindustan, including the Kings of Gujarat, Sind, Dakhin, 
Kashmir, Bengal, Malwa, and other countries, were made sub- 
ject to his rule. Some, after defeat in action, some, under 
treaties of peace, were all in the end deprived of the exercise of 
independent sovereignty. 

The author has extracted this account of the first thirty- 
eight years of the reign, viz. from a.h. 963 to 1002, from the 
Tahakdt4 Akhari, by Nizamu-d din Ahmad Bakhshi, who was 
not spared to complete it. Of the remahimg fourteen years the 
author has never seen any account ; nor has he been able to pro- 
cure information of the various events of that period. He has 
therefore omitted it from his history, and must refer to other 
authorities who may have written concerning this period, 

Akbar Avas a powerful, world-subduing monarch, tlie very 
emblem of justice, to whose Court people from all sides resorted 
for protection, and to partake of a benevolence so universally 
■diffused. He extended toleration to all religions and creeds, and 
would recognize no difference between them, Ms object being to 
unite all men in a common bond of peace. The names of tlie 
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Sultans, nobles, ministers, poets, and pliilosopliers wlio adorned 
his reign, can be ascertained from the Tabahdf-i Akbari and the 
Akbar-ndms ; and in the same comprehensive works will be found 
an account, of his greatness, and the inventions of his bright in- 
tellect and ready genius* , 

During his entire reign of fifty- two years, no neighbouring 
Prince of Hindustan made an incursion into his territories, and 
notwitlistandinf^ that the Afghan kings are notorious for their 
malignity and turbulence, they were not able to move from their 
homes during his supremacy, so that all quarters were subject to 
his victorious sword. Whoever dared to lift his head from loyalty 
and subjection never escaped with life. 

Akbar died at Agra on the 23rd Jamadu-1 awwal, a.h. 1014, 
after a reign of fifty-two years. The date of his death is found 
to be represented by the letters in the words Akhar 

“the death of Akbar Shah/' 
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MUHAMMAD AMl^K ■■ 

This work is of Eiucli tlie same liistoric character as the last. It 
is in a more abridged form, but is devoted to the eulogies of a 
patron, and their publication appears to have been one of the 
chief objects contemplated in the undertaking. 

The author, Muhammad Amin, son of Daulat Muhammad-al 
Husaini-al Baliki, was in the service of Ifawab Sipahdar Kh4n, 
who receives an enlarged and laudatory notice at the close of 
the work. He concluded it in a.h. 1036, and styled it Anfdu4 
‘‘The most useful chronicle,” because the year is repre- 
senteci by the letters composing those words. He resided chiefly 
at Ahmadnagar, on which account he often notices this city ; 
and its buildings, gardens, and history, receive a large share of 
notice. 

This history is divided into a Pre&ce, ten Books, and a 
Conclusion. 

CONTENTS. 

Preface. — Containing the usual lauds, pp. 1-6. 

Book I. — The early prophets, pp. 7-100. 

11. — The early philosophers, pp. 100-104. 

III. — The early Kings of Persia, pp. 104-136, 

IV. — The prophet Muhammad, pp. 136-138. 

V. — The four first Ehalifs and twelve Imams, pp. 138-144, 

VI. — The Ummayide Khalifs, pp. 144-146. 

VIL— The ’Abbdside Khalifs, pp. 146-150. 
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■■ TIIL* — The dynasties contemporary withj. and subsequent; to,’ 
the ^Abbaside Khalifs, viz. Tahirides,— Samanians, 
Buwaihides or Dailamites,— Isma’ilians, — Saljukians, 
—Gliorians,— and others, pp. 150-190. 

■ ■ IX;— The sons of ' Japhetj/pp. 191-218. . 

V :X»“The dynasty. of 

The following are the rubrics of the tenth Booh 
Accession of Khdkan SaTd Shah Eukli, Sultan, to the throne 
of Khurasan. — Mirz4 ’Alaii~d daula ascends the throne, and 
the death of Mirza ’Abdu-1 Latif in the year 857 k.— Mirza 
Muglusii-d dill Ulugh Beg Giirgaii crosses the river.— March of 
Mirza Abu-I Kasim Bdbar to Khurasan, — Disagreement between 
Mirza ^Alau-d daula and Mirza ‘*Abdu-l Latif, — Enmity between 
Mirza Ulugh Beg and Mirza ^Abdu-1 Latif; and the death of the 
King. — A brief account of Mirza Sultan Muhammad. — ^March oi 
Mirza Balia. — Mirza ^Abdu-1 Latif killed, and the accession of 
Mirzd '’Abdii-lla to the throne of Samarkand. — Mirza ’Abdudla 
Shirazi killed — and Sultan Sa’id ascends the throne.* — March of 
Mirza Babar towards Balkh. — Mirza AAlau-d Daula seized. — 
Mirza Sultan Muhammad. — Mirza Bdbar proceeds towards 
Astarabad. — Mirza Babar departs for Mashhad,— Mirza Shah 
Mahmud, and certain events of his time. — ^Arrival of Sultan 
Sahd at Khurasan. — March of Mirza IbrMiini to Mazandaran, 
and his defeat by Mirza Jahan SliMi Turkoman. — ‘Visit of Mirza 
Jaluin Shall to the capital of Khakan SaTd, and his peace with 
him, — Fight of Sultan Sahd wdtli Mirzas Ibrahim, ’Alau-d 
Daula and Sanjar. — Arrival of Amir Khalil to besiege Hirat. — 
March of Sultan Sa’id toivards Turkistan. — A brief account of 
Mirza Jahan Shah Turkoman. — March of Sultan Sa'id from 
Astarabad. — The Khurasani troops defeated, and Sultan Sa’id 
Cliirgan killed. — Accession of Sultdii Husain Bahadur Khan to 
tlie throne. — Several events related in a concise manner. — March 
of Mirza Yadgar Muhammad with the design of conquest, and 
his defeat by the royal army, — The King marches against Mirza 
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Yidgiv Miiliammad.— Accession of Mirza ' Yaclgar M 
to tlie throne of Khurasan. — The King proceeds in the direction 
of the garden Zaghan, and Mirza Yadgar is killed.— Re-accession 
of the King to the throne of Khurasan.— The e¥ents which 
occurred after his accession to the throne of Khurasan.— Death; 
of Mirza Sultan Husain, and the joint succession of 'Badfu-z, 
Zamaii ;Mirza and ■ Mirza ' Muzaffar Husain ' ' to the throne, , of 
Khurasan, and several other events. — summary account of the 
tribe of Ak-Kuinlu who ruled in Azarbaijan, Fars, the two 
Traks, and Kirman.— A brief account of the Uzbek Kings who 
ruled in Mawarau-n Nahr and Khurasan subsequent to 900 a.h. 
— Safavi Kings.— Conquests of Trak, Persia, and Kirman.— 
Pall of Baghdad, and flight of Sultan Murad. — Conquest of 
Khuzistan. — The territories of Khurasan conquered, and Shdhi 
Beg Khdn killed.— A brief account of Amir Yar Muhammad 
Isfahani.— Arrival of Sultdn Salim, King of Rum, in Tr4n.— 
Death of the King. — Accession of Shah Tahmasp, son of Shah 
Ismahl. — Zahiru-d din Muhammad Babar. — ikccession of Huma- 
yiin. — Capture of the fort of Champanir.— Sultan Bahadur, — 
The events which befell the King after his arrival at Agra. — 
Retreat of the King towards iTan, and several events which 
occurred at that time.— Return of the King from Tran towards 
Hindustan. — March of the King from Kabul in the direction of 
India, with the design of conquest.— Death of the King in 
Rabi^u-1 awwal, 963 a.h.— Account of certain excellent men. — 
Biography of Muhammad Akhar, from the beginning of the first 
up to the fifty-first year of his reign.- — An account of Jahangir. 
— Account of the King and certain events which occurred at that 
time. — Sultan Khusru fights, is defeated, and seized.— Return of 
Sultan Parwez from the Dakhin, and arrival of Sultan Khurram 
according to the summons of the King. — Rupture of engage- 
ments, and recurrence of the insurrection of Malik Ambar in the 
Dakhin. — Disaffection of Sultan Khurram. — An account of 
Sultan Khurram after his arrival in Bengal, — Settlement of the 
affairs of the Dakhin and march of the army to Bengal. — Mis- 
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tlie departure of Prince Sultan 
Parwez.- — -Figlit of Sultan Parwez and Malidbat Khan with 
Sultan Kliurrann— Submission of Malik Ambar.—Certain trans- 
actions related in a succinct manner. — Pp, ,218-446. 

Oonclusion.— Account of Sipahdar Khan.— The peace of God 
rest oil hiDi, and may his life be prolonged ! — Pp. 446-482. 

Size.— S mall quarto, containing 482 pages, and 17 lines in 
'.'"■Veach page. '■ ' 

This work is probably unique. I know of only one copy, and 
that is an autograph of the author, transcribed in Muharram, 
yl 03 7, only a few inonths after the composition of the originaL 
This MS. belongs to Nawab Shamshir Kadr of Lucknow. 

EXTRACTS. 

Reign of Akbar, 

In the year 1003 h. Prince Sultdii Murad marched towards the 
Dakhin by order of the King, where Khwaja Beg Mirza and Mirza 
Muliammad Salih paid their respects to him. Upon the death 
of Prince Sultan Murad in the Dakhin, Prince Daniyal, as has 
already been mentioned in its proper place, went to that province, 
and captured the fort of Ahmadnagar, which was the capital of 
Kizainu-l Mulk. The government of that country w^as conferred 
upon Khwaja Beg Mirza and Mirza Muhammad Salih. These 
two great men have resided in this country for a long period, 
during which they have conferred many kindnesses, obligations, 
and comforts upon the people, as will shortly appear in the 
sequel. 

Tlie forty-ninth, fiftieth, and fifty-first years of tlie reign of 
Akbar, or the years 1012, 1013, and 1014 of the Hijra, were 
marked by the following events, viz. : — 

111 the year 1012 a.h. Prince Sultan Salim was imprisoned 
ill a bath, on the very day on w^liich His Royal Highness, repent- 
ing of his evil actions, presented himself to the King, availing 
himself of the opportunity which the death of his grandmother, 
Mariam Makani, afforded him of offering liis condolences to His 
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Majesty. He was, however, after a space of twelve days, released. 
This year is also marked by the arrival from the Dakhiii of the 
news of the death of Sultan Daniyal. In the year 1013 a.h. 
the King (Akbar) was taken ill. On Wednesda}?-, the 12tli of 
Jiimada-s sani, 1014 a.h., he died at i^gra, and was interred in 
Sikandra, It is Grod alone who will exist for ever.’' 

This King never sustained a defeat at anyplace. His army 
was victorious in every engagement. He subjugated all adver- 
saries, some by means of arms, and some by peaceful means. 
The whole length and breadth of the land was firmly and 
righteously governed. All people of every description and 
station came to his Court, and universal peace being estab- 
lished among all classes, men of every sect dwelt secure under 
his protection. Be it not concealed that this account of his 
liappy reign does not comprise even one- tenth part of the trans- 
actions which actually occurred in it. The detailed particulars 
of his reisn are recorded in the Akhar-ndma and the Tdnkh4 
Nizami, G-od be praised that the distress which the people ex- 
perienced at the loss of their sovereign Akbar, was removed by 
the accession of his excellent and powerful son Jahdngir, May 
this exalted dynasty maintain its power till the day of judgment ! 

of Jahangir, 

A brief account follows of the events wliicli occurred in the 
year 1036 h., viz. : — ^When Mahabat Khan returned from the 
Dakliin by command of the King, His Majesty was in Kashmir. 
On the way a dispute arose between Mahabat Khan and Asaf 
Khan, son of rtimadu-cl Daula, and brother of Kur Jahaii 
Begam. It took so serious a turn, that they at last came to 
action, drawing up their troops in battle array. Mahabat Khan 
gained the victory, and Asaf Khan fled to the fort of Attak 
Benares, where he fortified himself. The victorious party be- 
sieged him, and after a few days succeeded in obtaining posses- 
sion of his person, when they took him to their master, who 
threw him into prison. These circumstances gained Mahabat 
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Khan siieli iiifliience at Court, that no one without his authority 
could go near the King, and His Majesty’s food and drink were 
subject to his inspection. Mahabat Khan also appointed his own 
obedient Eajputs to remain in constant attendance day and night 
on the King, thereby cutting off every one from direct communi- 
cation with His Majesty. The matter stood upon this footing 
for about six months, when a party of Mughals, collected through 
the jiididous counsels of the wise Niir Jahan Begam, marched 
against Mahabat Khan, put nearly 3000 of his Eajputs to death, 
and effected the release of A^saf Khan. Mahdbat Khan being 
thus defeated, took to flight. The Khanddianan was sent by 
the King with a large force to pursue and exterminate him; but 
while engaged in the expedition, the Khan-khanan died, and 
Mahabat Khan is in consequence still (^.c. the close of the year 
1036 H.) wandering about with a small body of adherents. 

Sultan KhuiTam remains in the Dakliin under the same 
eircumstaiiees as have been already mentioned. We must wait 
to see what may iiappen to him, and what course he may here- 
after pursue. 

This year is also marked by the death of Prince Parwez in the 
city of Burlianpur. The date of the death of that excellent 
Prince is found in the following chronogram, composed by Mau- 
lana Samacli Buanati, viz. Shcth-i Shdhdn M-skud ciz jahdn. 

The king of kings has departed from this world.’” 

In this year Nizamu-1 Mulk created a disturbance in the 
Dakliin, which, however, was put down by the exertions of Khan 
Jahaii. A detail of this transaction will be found in the con- 
cluding* part of this work. 

At the present time, i,e. the latter part of the year 1036 h., 
the people of this country, whether rich or poor, high or low, 
are in the enjoyiiient of all the blessings of comfort and content, 
and slumbering secure from all danger, are in return offering up 
their prayers to the Almighty God for the continued prosperity 
of the King, wlio is the safeguard of the empire and the shadow 
of God. 
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The Conclusion, 

The concluding part of this book contains an account of Sipah« 
dar Khan ; may the peace of God be on him ! The object of 
giving an account of him in this work is that his meuioiy may 
descend to posterity. Be it not concealed that liis birthplace is 
Tabriz, and his ancestors were reckoned among the iiobles of that 
country. His name is Mirza Muhammad Salih. In the year 
1000 H. he left frdn for Hindustan, in company -with the late 
Khwaja Beg Mirza, son of Ma^sum Beg Safavi, who requires 
no eulogy, and whose excellent qualities cannot be adequately 
described. The relations of friendship and amity which subsisted 
between them were exceedingly strong. 

Mirza Muhammad Salih, after his arrival in India, obtained 
the honour of an interview with His Blajesty. Mansahs suitable 
to his dignity, as well as the government of the siiha of Gujarat, 
were conferred on him. While in Gujarat, he saw in a dream 
a white flag so lofty that it penetrated the very heavens ; at one 
time it went towards his right hand, at another towards the left 5 
then it retreated a short distance from him, and again approach- 
ing him, began to bend down towards him, when he seized hold 
of it with his hand, and placed it in an erect posture ; upon 
which he ^voke from his dream. Since the time he had this 
auspicious dream, he has prospered day by day, and has attained 
his present exalted position. But the height of the flag presages 
to him, according to the interpretation of the dream, even a 
higher dignity than that which he has yet attained. He is 
constantly in the habit of relating tins dream to intelligent 
persons. ‘‘ There is a dignity yet greater than thine, and tby 
dignity at every period is not always the same. Wait till the 
dawn of fortune cometh to thee, as these are the mere liarbingers 
of that dawn. The dignity which thou hast attained is very low, 
when compared with that which Fate yet ordains for thee in its 
full accomplishment/^ 
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Preliminaey Note by the Editok. 

[There are seyeral works which profess to be the Anito- 
biogTaphical'Meiiioirs' of .the ' Emperor Jahangir, and there is^ 
sttch confusion ill their titles that a preliminary notice seems 
necessary for a proper apprehensioii of what Sir H. Elliot has 
written on the subject. There is also some additional information 
respecting them, which was not published when Sir H. Elliot 
wrote, but which requires to be noticed. This further knowledge 
might possibly have led Sir H. M, Elliot to have modified his 
opinions, so, instead of introducing it into his articles, it is here 
given with the conclusions which it suggests. The original 
articles are thus left as they were written, with the addition only 
of a few lines not affecting the general question. By this 
arrangement Sir H. M. Elliotts arguments will have their full 
force, and the reader must draw his own conclusions as to the 
effect of what is here written. 

It is certain that there are two distinct editions of the Memoirs 
which differ entirely from each other. Major Price translated 
the one, Anderson wrote upon the- other in 1786 ; so to obviate 
any prejudice as to their respective priority or authority which 
might; arise from numbering them, one will be called Price’s, the 
other Anderson’s. It will be seen also that there are vaiaeties 
of each edition. 

The Autobiography translated by Major Price comes first in 
this work (No. LIY.). Price’s Manuscript bore no title, but 
Sir H. Elliot calls it Tdnkk-z Accordin'^ to 

Mr. Morloy, the best copy of it, belonging to the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society, is called ^‘Tdrikk-i Jahdngir-ndma Salimi.” Another 
copy is called simply “ Jalidngir-ndma.” A MS. in the Library 
of the India 0£B.ce (No. 546), is called in different places Tiizak-i 
Jahdngiri” and Jahdngir-ndma,''' and another in the British 
Museum is entitled '■’■TUzah-i JaMngiri.” 
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Sir H. Elliot notices three diiFereiit issues of this edition. 
One^, to which he gives no name, is brief and written with great 
simplicity (page 257). The Tdrtkh-i Salbn-SkdM translated by 
Price extends to the fifteenth year of the reign, 1029 a.h., and 
there is another version called ^^Tu%ah-% Jahangtn^^ which does 
not come down so late (page 260). 

Of the other, or Anderson'’s edition, there are two distinct 
issues. One extends only to the twelfth year of the reign, wdien? 
as the work itself records, it was copied and distributed by the 
Emperor’s orders ; this bears the title Diodzda Bala JaJidngirL 
The other carries on the work to the nineteenth year, when it is 
said that Jahangir, in consequence of failing health, gave up 
writing. Sir H. M. Elliot prefers calling this work ^^JVdkrdt-i 
Jahangtriy^ but all the MSS. I have seen are labelled Tuzah4 
Jalidngin^^^ and, as will be seen in Sir PI. Elliot’s remarks, it has 
no distinctly recognized title. Jahangir himself at one time 
called it Jahdngzr-ndma (page 831); afterwards he seems to 
have been inclined to IkhdUndma (page 281). The Royal Asiatic 
Society has a good copy of this work, there is a copy in the 
British Museum, another in the Library of the India Office, and 
Sir PI, Elliot’s Library contains three copies. 

This edition was first noticed by Anderson in 1786. Gladwin 
subsequently made Extracts from it, and Major Price, in the 
Preface of his work, observed upon the differences between his 
own and Anderson's version. IJpon tlie publication of Price’s 
translation, De Sacy compared it with Anderson’s, and proved 
that they were independent works. The following is a summary 
of his argument : “ He observed that the difference could not be 
explained by the supposition that the text, as published by Ander- 
son, was only an abridgment or extract from the original memoirs 
of Jahangir, since the version of Anderson, though the more concise 
of the two, contains the statement of many circumstances omitted 
in Price’s translation ; he likewise, by quoting parallel passages, 
showed that it was impossible that Anderson’s extracts and 
Price’s version could have been derived from the same text. 
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De Sacy also mentions the exaggerated account of property and 
expenditure, as to the number of elephants, horses, etc., and the 
cost of buildings, and such like, in the memoirs translated by 
Price, compared with the more moderate statements given in 
xinderson’s extracts. He concludes, without questioning the 
authenticity of the MS. employed by Price, by stating that he 
considers the extracts published by Anderson and Gladwin have 
a greater right to be considered the work of the Emperor than 
the MS. from which Price has translated, and that the latter 
is probably a portion of a more recent work written on the basis 
of the original memoirs of Jahangir, and perhaps of other docu- 
ments, by some writer wdio has wrongfully adopted the first 
person, as though addressing his children, and without regard 
to the order of events, has inserted much extraneous matter, just 
as he happened to remember it, leaving out many things that 
ought to have formed part of the naiTative.*” ^ 

Sir H. M. Elliot calls these “the authentic Memoirs/’ and liis 
view of the question is given in the following articles LIY., LY. 
A very similar conclusion had been arrived at independently 
and almost contemporaneously by Mr. Morley in England. That 
gentleman, in cataloguing the MSS. of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, 
found among them and in the Library of the India Government 
two distinct versions. Tlie version translated by Price he called 
“the first- edition,” for the very sufficient reason that one copy 
of this MS. was dated in the year 1040 h. (a.d. 1630), only 
three years later than the death of Jahangir. But his critical 
sagacity was not at fault, and he discovered the superior value 
of wliat he called “tlie second edition.” A comparison of the 
MSS., he says, “ at once set the question at rest as to there being 
two texts of the Memoirs, but some doubt still remained as to 
their respective authenticity. That the edition which I have 
called the first is authentic, is, I think, sufficiently proved by the 
age of the present MS., since a work transcribed so soon after 
the author’s death could scarcely have been foisted on the public 
^ See Morley’ s Catalogue, p, 114. 
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if a forgery ; tut the autlienticity of the larger and more com- 
plete edition remained still doubtful. The details giyen by 
Muhammad Hadi, the editor, are, I think, /decisi ye as' to the 
geiiniiieiiess of the larger work. He distinctly states that Jahan- 
gir himself wrote the history of eighteen years of his reign, and 
that lie, Muhammad Hadi, continued it from various 'triistwortliy 
sources to the time of the Emperor's death. I have called it 
the second, edition, 'since it wa.s edited after the author's death,' 
but it possibly, nay was probably, prepared as it at present exists, 
by the Emperor' himself. That the shorter, work ■ was, only ; a 
kind of sketch for the preparation of the more complete edition, 
may be hazarded as a. conjecture ; but from 'the great clifiereiice 
existing between them, I am ■ disposed to think that Jahangir, 
like Timur and Babar,- wrote his autobiography in the Chaghatar 
Tiirki language, and: that the copies .we now. possess are merely,' 
more or less perfect translations from the origiiiaL” This “ first 
edition" of Morley comes down to the year 1029, and is the 
same as that called by Sir Henry '‘^ 'TdriMi4 Salim- ShdMJ'' 

Sir H. M, Elliot, unaware of the early MS. above noticed, 
rejects Price’s version as spurious, as having '^‘beeii written by a 
jeweller rather than an Emperor," but the edition which he 
describes as authentic " gives ample proof of Jahangir’s love of 
jewels, and of his habit of appraising their value. Taken as a 
wdiole, Anderson's edition is the more valuable ^ but while it 
records the Emperor’s venial sins, his love of wine, and his 
drinking parties, it has less to say of his dark deeds. Morley ’s 
idea of the two editions being only different translations of one 
Chaghatai original is unsatisfactory, for it would not account 
for the great divergences of the two works. Another solution of 
the difficulty may be suggested. 

The fact is established that both editions were in existence 
before or soon after the death of Jahangir, It is proved, as 
regards Price’s version, by the early dated MS, above noticed; 
and the fact that there are MSS, extant of Anderson’s version 
which extend no further than the twelfth year of the reign, 
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substantiates tlie statement of Jabangir having had the work 
copied out and distributed at that period. The first part of 
the Ikhdl-ndma^ written soon after his death, is merely an 
abstract '.of these Memoirs. It has *been perhaps too hastily 
assumed that Jahangir wrote the Memohs with his own hand, 
for lie was hardly the man to have taken upon himself such 
inaniial labour. He certainly states, in the passage quoted 
in page 280, that he himself was the scribe up to a certain 
time; but in the very same passage he says that he appointed 
Miihamad Khan to continue the work, because this man had been 
“before employed to write the occurrences of my reign,"' This 
shows that osie professional annalist had been retained ; and it 
seems very probable that the Emperor kept two or more memoir- 
writers, to whom he gave directions as to the events they were 
to record, and a general expression of his opinion on the various 
subjects to be noticed. It may be that in some instances he 
wrote down or dictated the words he wished to be recorded, but 
it is more likely that in most cases his (auto) biographers followed 
their own bent in composing their respective records. Such a 
difference as exists between the two versions, a difference of 
details rather than of general conception, would be the natural 
result of such an arrangement. 

Anderson’s version, up to the end of the twelfth year, had the 
advantage of Jahangir's express approval, and has therefore the 
right to be called an “authentic version." Price's has no such 
mark of approbation, but cannot fairly be rejected as spurious. It 
is not a caricature, nor is it written in an inimical spirit ; but 
the writer had a very exaggerated notion of numbers, and his 
figures must always be rejected. It contains much which the 
other version shows to have been characteristic of Jahangir, 
and in some respects it is superior; for it speaks more fully 
and clearly of deeds which he would probably have liked to 
conceal or gloss over. This may account for its not having 
received the royal approval.] , ’ : 
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Ti^RfKH-I SALfM 

TU"ZAK-I , JAHANarRr. 

These two works, of wliicli the names are assumed somewhat 
arbitrarily, must be considered together. 

The name of Tdnhli-i BaVim-Bhdht is ascribed to different 
| , . v copies of the same work found in distant parts of India, and as 
i there is no probability that these were copied from one another 
rather than from some older original, we may assume the name 
to be correct, although in the body of the work no particular 
name is assigned to it. 

The Tdrikh-i Salim- 8hdM was translated in the year 1829 by 
Major David Price, of the Bombay Army, for the Oriental 
Translation Committee, under the title of Memoirs of the 
Emperor Jehangueir, written by himself, and translated from a 
Persian Manuscript.” He observes that the Manuscript, “ not 
being distinguished by any particular title, the translator would 
have ventured to style it the Wakiat Jahanguiri, or to bestow on 
it some other name eq^ually signifying ^Incidents in the reign 
of the Emperor Jahangueir.’ But to supply an Oriental name 
; ; from mere conjecture seemed unnecessary, as the contents could 
be indicated with sufficient accuracy in an English title-page. 
Besides, from some extracts, occupying about seventeen pages 
in the ^ Asiatic' Miscellany ’ (printed at Calcutta, 1785, 1786, 
ypl. ii. pp. 71-73), it would appear to be the same, or nearly 
the same, with that work which was described by an ac- 
: complished Orientalist, who translated those passages (James 
Anderson, Esq.), as the Toozuk-i Jehangeery, or Memoirs of 
■ Jelmngeer, written by himseffi and contaimiig a history of the 
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transactions of the first thirteen 3 ^ears of But Mr. 

Anderson did not profess to give more than a few extracts from 
the Tihak; and a comparison of these with the present work 
will show that he must have occasionally omitted whole pages 
between certain facts recorded in both/’ 

The difference between the versions of Major Price and Mr. 
Anderson have been marked by M. de Sacy in the Journal des 
Savans/’ 1830/ 

Amongst the autobiographies of Jahangir which circulate in 
this conntiy, thei’e is one much smaller than the 8alm-ShdM 
translated by Major Price, It is written with greater simplicity, 
with a truthfulness and sincerity more suited to an Imperial pen, 
and bearing upon it a far superior stamp of authenticity. This 
was probably the original from which the Tdrikh4 Saiim-Shdfd 
was amplified, and may have been composed by Jahangir in the 
early part of his reign. The translated work seems to have been 
written rather by a jeweller than an Emperor, and the pretended 
accuracy and minuteness with which the value of gold, silver, 
and precious stones is given, and the astounding exaggeration 
displayed in enumerating sums, which far outshine the wealth 
of Ormus and of Ind/’ convey to the mind st^^ internal 
evidence of fabrication 5 and though there is much that no doubt 
correctly represents tlie sentiments of Jahangir, some parts at 
least of the composition must be ranked in the same class with 
the fictions of Ennius and Psalmanazar. 

A few instances may as well be adduced, to show the 
rations of the Tdrikh4 Salim-Shdhu 

At page 2 of Major Price’s translation it is said, On this 
occasion I made use of the throne prepared by my father, and 
enriched it at an expense without parallel, for the celebration of 
the festival of the year, at the entrance of the Sun into Aries, 
111 the fiibrieation of the throne a sum not far short of ten krours 

1 [A memorandum of Sir H. Elliot’s shows that he had hot seen De Sack’s notice 
when he wrote this articloj hut that it remained to be obtained and considered, A 
summary of De Sacy’s arguments is given in page 252 euprdd : ' 
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of ashrejies^ of mithkaU ashrefy , was expended in jewels 

alone; a krour being the term of an hundred lahs, and a lah 
being 100,000, independently of SOO. maims of gold, Hindustany 
measure, employed in the workoianship, each maun of Hind 
being equal to ten mauns of Irak/^ 

The translator converts the value of jewels alone into 150 
millions sterling! — an incredible sum, as he justly observes ; but 
the more sober statement of the Tu%ak4 Jakdngiri says ^‘^only 
sixty laks of ashrafis and fifty mans of gold, Hindustani 
measure,” and there is no mention of the throne in the authentic 
Memoirs. 

A little below we read: Having thus seated myself on the 
throne of my expectations and wishes, I caused also the Imperial 
crown, which ray father had caused to be made after the manner 
of that which was worn by the great kings of Persia, to be 
brought before me, and then, in the presence of the whole 
assembled Ameirs, having placed it on my brows, as an omen 
auspicious to the stability and happiness of my reign, kept it 
there for the space of a full astronomical hour. On each of the 
twelve points of this crown was a single diamond of the value 
of one lak of aslirefies of five mifJikals, the whole purchased by 
niy father wdth the resources of his own government, not from 
anything accruing to him by inheritance from his predecessors. 
At the point in the centre of the top part of the crowm was a 
single pearl of four mitlikals, of the value of one lak of aslirefies ; 
and on different parts of the same were set altogether 200 rubies 
of one mithkal each, and each of the value of 6000 rupees/' 
Upon which the translator observes, Altogether this superb 
symbol of supreme power may be valued at two millions and 
seventy thousand pounds sterling;'^ but in the smaller work, 
and in the authentic Memoirs, there is no mention wdiatever of 
this costly crown. 

, At p. 5 Jah&gir says he remitted certain sources of revenue, 
which yielded to his father no less than 1600 Hindustany 
mams of gold, equal to 16,000 mauns of Irak." The Tumk 
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sixty mam Hindustani, and the authentic Memoirs give 
no sum. 

At p. 14 he says that the workmanship alone of the citadel 
of Agra was completed at the expense of not less than 186 lahs 
of ashrefies of five mithlmls which the translator, with a 

note of admiration, converts into 26,550^000/, ! The Tiimh gives 
only thirty-six lacs of rupees, and the authentic Memoirs thirty- 
five lacB of rupees, equal to 1, 15,000 of fran, or one hror 

five lacs Kbani of Ttiran. 

At p, 15 he says that “the temple which had been built by 
M4n Singh, and which the King demolished for the pur- 
pose of raising a mosque on its ruins, cost in its construction 
nearly thirty-six lacs of five mUkkaly ashrefies^’''' which, as the 
translator says, is 5,40,00,000 rupees ! The- TUzah says only 
8,00,000 rupees. 

At p. 32 “he sends to Shahzada Parwez a chaplet of pearl of 
the value of 5,00,000 rupees."^ The Tuzak says 1,00,000. 

At p. 34 he says “ that Daulat Khdn left at his death pro- 
perty equivalent, according to the translator; to 120,000,000/. 

The Tiizak says only 300,000 timdns- of jewels, besides gold 
and other specie. 

At p. 37 he states “that the property of his brother Danfal 
amounted in jewels to five crore of mhrefieSy and two crore in 
treasure of the same currency, or 63,000,000/. sterling !’’ The 
jTte/i: is silent as to the amount. 

At p. 61 the tiara of Himii is said “to have been set with 
diamonds, sapphires, rubies, emeralds, and pearls, to the value 
of sixty lacs of ashrefies, or 5,400,000/. sterling ! The Tuzak 
says only 80,000 tumdns. 

At p. 67, in speaking of the preparations for the pursuit of his 
son Khusrii, he says, “ 40,000 horses feeding in his own stables, 
and 100,000 camels, were brought out and distributed/’ The 
Tuzak has nothing on the subject. - 

At p. 79 he says “ he delivered to Jemeil Beg 100,000 mhrefies 
to be distributed amongst the Badakshanians, and that fie ordered 
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60,000 rupees to be distributed among the DimceMes at Adjmeir.” 
The TusaJc gives the sum at 30,000 rupees, and mentions nothiiio- 
about the donations to the Badakhshanians, 

At p. 88 “the jewel-ehest of Khossrou is said to have contained 
18,000,000/. sterling!” It must have been a pretty large and 
heavy one to have held only 18,000/., and the Tiizak says nothing 
about its contents. 

After these instances of exaggeration, who will believe this 
Talerius,“immoderateIy augmenting the number of all thin£s,”i 
and it is therefore much to be regretted that these translated 
Memoirs have obtained so much currency and credit in Europe, 
as true revelations of the Emperor’s sentiments and proceedings. 

There are also other additions, as well as omissions, which 
throw discredit upon the translated work. For instance, the 
account of the rebellion and capture of Ivhusru, though given in 
great detail in both the spurious and the authentic copies, which 
will be hereafter noticed, varies in several essential particulars, 
and at the conclusion of these occurrences, instead of Jahdngii-’s 
returning to Agra, as he is represented in the translation to do, 
he goes to Kdbul, as he is said in all other histories to have done. 

^ Amongst other omissions, a very striking one is, that not only 
is there scarcely any allusion made to his propensity to drinking, 
but he speaks with pious horror of this disgraceful addiction of 
his brother D&niydl ; whereas in the true Memoirs, there are as 
many drinking bouts noticed as in the Memoirs of Jahdngir’s 
great-grandfather Babar; and the extraordinary potations to 

which ho confesses would have shamed even that immoderate 
toper. 

The TanM-% Salim-ShdM details events, without much reo'ard 
to orfer, down to the period of Jahdngir’s first visit to Kashmir, 
which occurred in 1029 a.h., or the fifteenth year of the rei-n 

The Tkzak gives no date beyond 1017 a.h., but notices a 
transaction which occurred in 1020 a.h. One-half of the Tkzak 
is devoted to Akbar and Khusru.^ 

1 Vataio quis credat, omnium wrum immodico numerum aiigenti.-LiTy, ssxiii. 10 
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It concludes with mentioning the practice of the King and his 
officers to discharge guns on the first day of every month. This 
corresponds with p, 89 of the translation ; and thus those stories 
of magical performances and sleight of hand are omitted,^ in 
which the Emperor betrays himself as the most credulous believer 
in the supernatural power of jugglers, and wdxicli has served 
his biographers with the opportunity, when reflecting upon the 
Demonology of his English contemporary, of marking another 
striking coincidence between the sentiments and persuasions of 
the two monarchs. 

A comparison of the concluding portion of the Tu%ah-i 
Jahangin with tlie corresponding passage in the translated 
TdriJik-i Sa/im-SM/d will show better than any descriptimi the 
relation which one bears to the other. 

Tlie copies of the Tdrzhh-i Salim-Shdkz wdiich I have seen 
close with a few pages of moral precepts, containing a kind of 
prose Pand-ndrna^ of which the authorship is assigned to 
Jahangir; but these are not noticed by Major Price in his 
translation of the work. [‘^The Pand-n&ma^^ says Morley, 
“ occupies thirty-two leaves. The Memoirs and the PancUndma 
are in the present volume (No. 117) freely interspersed with 
verses, many of which are omitted in Pricers MS.,’' though that 
contains the Pcmd“ndma,’\ The short Preface which follows, 
without any break, immediately after the text of the Salim- 
Slidld^ appears to have been written by rtimadu-cl daula. It 
runs thus : — From the zvords of rUrnddn-d daula — “ Since His 
Majesty's disposition inclines at all times to the weighing of 

^ It will be seen that in the authentic Memoirs these exhibitions are mentioned 
merely in general terms. See also the beginning of the 3rd Juliis. 'I’hese stories are 
given in Ml detail in the Khuldsaftt->t Tmvdrikh^ as from the Memoirs, shomug that 
the author must have considered the SaUm-Skdhi as authentic. It is there added 
that the Emperor gave them nearly 50,000 rupees, and made his principal officers 
imitate his example, so that the jugglers received in all 2,00,000 rupees. He tells us 
also that these feats are common in Europe. Major Price’s version says (p. 104), 

I hare heard it stated that the art has been called Lemuanian (perhaps Asimman)^ 
celestial.” But the real word used in the original is Shkyd, meaning “ fascination 
‘ enchantment.” In the MirdiA AfUih-nuMd (p. 388), these performances were 
narrated in the same way. ' ■ , 
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words, decent manners, and excellent actions, he has enjoined 
several precepts for the observance of his servants, who are en- 
dowed with purity of mind. In very truth, be has threaded the 
pearl of intelligence by means of the boring instrument of a 
powerful imagination, and, in very truth, he is such a wise and 
prudent King, that .useful advice is implanted in the very essence 
of his noble nature, and he may fairly be considered among the 
perfect saints. It is therefore proper for his true and faithful 
subjects to invoke continually blessings on his head, for God, 
from tho tribunal of the six quarters of the universe, has 
bestowed the chain of Justice^ upon his subjects. May the 
Almighty increase the years of His Majesty, Nuru-d dm Jahan- 
gir, until the Day of Judgment, and may the years of the 
children of this second Alexander, of this lord of State and 
lofty dignity, of. him who sits on the throne of Sulaiman, etc., 
etc., of this compound of bravery and excellence, be also con- 
tinued for ever 

The precepts of Jahangir Shdh^ for the observance and regula- 
tion of his sons and disciples^ who should treasure them in their 
memories perpetually. First, let them know that the wmrld is not 
eternal, and that the less cam they have for it the better. Act 
towards your inferiors, as you wish that your superioi^s should 
act towards you.^^ 

After several pages of similar common-place axioms, it con- 
cludes with the following sage remarks : Bodily strength is to 
be obtained by three practices : 1. To speak little. 2. To eat 
little, 3. To sleep little. Three combinations are incompatible, 
1. Power with the eating of lawful things. 2. Kindness with 
anger. 3. Truth with loquacity. Four things make a man fat. 

i In allusion to the silly chain of justice which the Emperor tells m he fastened 
from the palace at Agra to a stone pillar near the Jumna. It was covered with bells, 
so that when any petitioner demanded justice, he might make his presence known by 
shaking the chain. It does not appear that it was ever shaken, and probably was 
never meant for anything but parade. The practice was a mere imitation of what 
was attributed^^to one of the early Chinese Emperors, Yu-tn .— Xfnivenal 
Histori/, vol. vii. p, 206 . And Anangpal bad already done the same at BehlC.— 
See Extract from Mir Khiisrd’s Sipihr^ supra, Yol. III. x). 565 . 
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L To put on new clothes. 2, To mdulge much in hot baths. 
S. To eat greasy or sweet food, 4. To live according to one's 
desire. Six things make the heart black and sorrowful. 1. To 
put on dirty clothes, and cut your hair but seldom. 2. To be in 
a state of ceremonial defilement. 3. To tell many lies. 4. Back- 
biting. 5. To be abusive. 6. Negligence in prayer. Whoever 
attends to these precepts will procure liberation in this w-orld and 
the next, will never be oppressed by evil, will always be held in 
consideration by great and small, and will not be ashamed in the 
morrow of resurrection. But whoever acts contrary to these 
precepts will obtain nothing but distress and dishonour in this 
world, and it will be accounted to him for sin in the next.’' 

Verse * — “ I have told you what I was commissioned to reveal ; 
you may derive warning from listening to my words, or sorrow 
from rejecting them." 

The TdriM-i Salim-SMM opens thus:— 
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EXTRACTS, 

““When the troops and generals of Khusrii’s army despaired of 
the capture of the fort, and news arrived of the royd army being 

! Essay oa Varions Mamscript Works, p. 40. 

* [Inis translation was made bv Sir TT M Fiit'Af T4 l.. i 

u.j» w«'. «... „a .rii ;l MS “ t lb" iibvrc ,"? 

jariations are attributable to differences in the orio-inal 
tlie senseVthTllk]°^°** ^**“*'* translation often represents more accurately 
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in pursuit, tliey perceived that they had committed extrema 
follyj and had not obtained any place where they could remain 
secure. Distracted as they were, they set their hearts upon 
battle, and determined that with twelve thousand men they 
would make a night attack upon my victorious army. 

With this design, on Tuesday, between the houi’s of evening- 
and bed-prayer, they abandoned the siege of the fort of Lahore, 
and withdrew. The next evening the intelligence reached me at 
the sarcd of Kazi AH, that Khusru, after raising the siege of 
Lahore, had gone off with nearly 20,000 wretches. On receipt 
of this news, fire inflamed my breast, and I reflected that perhaps 
he might have undertaken some other expedition. That very 
night, though rain was falling heavily, I ordei'ed that the camp 
should be struck, and we marched to Dewal, crossing the river 
at Govindwal. 

On Thursday, about noon, Shaikh Farid succeeded in inter- 
cepting the army of Kliusru, and. found himself in presence of the 
luckless enemy. I was seated at Sultanpur, and at that moment 
they had just brought me a tray of food, and I was about to eat 
something, when news arrived that the action had commenced. 
I took only a mouthful for good luck's sake, while they were 
preparing my charger. I then mounted and galloped off, I did 
not stay to put my army in array, and although I demanded my 
arms, yet I took nothing but my sword and spear with me, and 
commending myself to God, proceeded in the utmost haste 
towards the scene of action. There were about 10,000 cavalry 
with me, but I ordered the paj^master to get ready the reserve 
and follow me. When I arrived at the bridge of Govindw&l, I 
sent OB neaidy 20,000 men to support Shaikh Farid. 

I also despatched Mir Jamalu-d din Husain Inju to Kliusru, 
to give him advice, to the effect that although the devil had 
drawn him from the right path, and that he was now actually 
engaged in open contest with me, I was ready to pardon his 
crime, provided he accompanied Mir Janialu-d din to my pre- 
sence, and confessing shame for his proceedings, would relieve 
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himself of the responsibility of sacrificing me and the slaves 
of God. Thongh himself well inclined to I’epair to my presence, 
he was withlield by the counsels of the desperate and turbulent 
profligates with him, and the reply which he conveyed to me 
through Jamdlu-d din imported that, having proceeded so far, 
there was no alternative but the sword, and that God Almighty 
would give the crown to that head which he knew to be worthy 
of the empire. 

When this reply was communicated to me by Mir Jamalu-d 
din, I no longer entertained any compassion for my headlong 
son, and, being without remedy, I sent to announce to Shaikh 
Farid that there was no longer need to wait further orders, and 
that he was at once to attack the main body of the rebels. 
When the Shaikh received this announcement, Bahadur Ehfin 
I/zbek commenced the attack on their rear with 10,000 cavalry, 
while Shaikh Farid attacked the enemy in front with 20,000 
men. The battle commenced two hours after sunrise, and did 
not close till sunset. As the assistance of God and the future 
of the empire were on my side, nearly 10,000 horsemen of the 

enemy were slain in the battle and pursuit. 

Bahadur Elian Uzbek happened to come to the very spot 
where Ehusru, having dismounted from his horse, had seated 
himself on a litter, conceiving that in the tumult of the battle 
he would not be recognized and be taken captive. Bahadur 
Ehdn, however, on recognizing him, caused him to bo immediately 
surrounded by his troops, just as Shaikh Farid arrived at the 
same spot. Ehusru, no longer perceiving the smallest outlet for 
escape, quitted the litter, and said to Shaikh Farid that compulsion 
was unnecessary, as he was of his own accord on the way to 

throw himself at his father’s feet. 

I was myself at the head of the bridge of GovindwdI, in some 
apprehension of the result. Mir Jamdlu-d din w'as saying that 
he had seen with his own eyes that the troops of Ehusrii exceeded 
' 50,000 men, and he doubted if Shaikh Farid could overcome 

f them that night, seeing that his force, combined with that of 
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Baliadur Khan U^zbek, did not exceed 14,000 caTalrj. I was 
engaged in tins conversation, when news arrived of Shaikh 
Farid’s victory and the capture of Khusru. Mir Jamalu-d din 
dismounted from his horse, and throwing himself at my feet, 
exclaimed, ‘^This is the real meaning of good fortune. But I 
scarcely yet venture to believe the news to be true.’" He had 
scarcely said this, when Khusru himself with his eunuchs were 
brought into my presence, and laid their heads on the ground 
before me. At that moment, the Mir, in great agitation and 
surprise, fell down again at my feet, exclaiming, This is indeed 
Your Majesty’s good fortune, which God has been pleased to grant.’’ 

Both Shaikh Farid and Abii Kasim Ifzbek (Bahadur Khan) 
had conducted themselves with distinguished valour, and I im- 
mediately advanced both to the order of five thousand, with the 
insignia of the drum and standard, a horse with enriched capa- 
risons, and waistband similarly ornamented ; and I promoted 
Bahadur Khan to the government of Kandahar., Shaikh Farid 
had previously possessed the rank of an amir of two thousand, 
and I now promoted him to that of five thousand. Saif Khan, 
son of Saiyid Mahmud, had also performed excellent service, 
having received not less than seventeen wounds ; and Saiyid 
Jamalu-d din also received a mortal wound on one side of the 
head, of wdiich he died a few days afterwards. 

Saiyid Kamalu-d din and his brother, terror-stricken by the 
din of the Imperial kettle-drums, fled in consternation from the 
field at the very commencement of the action. Nearly 400 
Aimaks ^ wei'e sent to perdition in the conflict, and nearly 300 

^ Tills is tiiG specific name of a tribe, as well as a generic term to signify a tribe. 
The particular tribe of Aim^iks is noticed in Bidle’s .SeMaVff, p. 79; David’s TurhsA 
Grammar^ p. xliii. The AirnS-ks of Afghanistfia lie to the west of tbe Hazkras.— 
Elpliiiistone’s Cahul^ ?oI. i, p. 162 ; toI. ii. pp. 242-49. For its generic moaning 
see Modern Univ, Hist., Tol. iii. pp- 2dl-334. '‘‘Eacb of the three great branches of 
the Mungls is divided into aymacks or tribes. Every aymack is composed of a number 
of families, who usually encamp together, and never separate without acquainting 
their chief. When an aymack or tribe is assembled, whether to fight their enemies, 
or for any other particular reason, it is called orda, or, as the Europeans term it, a 
horde.” — voL iv. p. 79. 
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wretched ingrates from different quarters were bronglit prisoners 
to my presence. The jewel- chest of Kliusru fell into the hands 
of some persons who were never discovered. 

On Thursday, the 25th of Zi-1 hijja, I entered the castle of 
Lahore, and took my seat in the royal pavilion built by my 
father, from which he used to view the combats of elephants j 
and I directed a number of sharp stakes to be set up in the bed 
of the river, upon which thrones of misfortune and despair I 
caused the 300 traitors who had conspired with Ehusrii to be 
impaled alive. Than this there cannot exist a more excruciating 
punishment, for the culprits die in lingering torture. Let the 
reflecting man take warning by this, and be deterred by the 
thousand punishments, which cannot exceed those which I have 
described, from similar acts of perfidy and treason towards their 
benefactors. 

As the Imperial treasury was at xYgra, as my authority was, 
only lately established, and as the disaffected were ripe for revolt, 
it seemed inconsistent with good policy to remain longer at 
Lahore, and I therefore returned to i^gra, leaving Kliusru to 
the visitations of shame, in the custody of Dilawar Khan, 
who had instructions to watch him with unremitting vigilance. 
A son ought always to be the stay of monarchy. To continue, 
therefore, in a state of hostility with him, w-ould be to sap the 
foundations of its prosperity. Never have I permitted myself 
to be misled from the right path by injudicious counsels 5 xny 
proceedings being governed by my own reason and experience. 
I have constantly borne in mind the observation of ray father 
and spiritual guide, that two things are necessary for kings and 
princes, viz. prudence and success; prudence to preserve the 
sovereignty, and good fortune to maintain one’s wealth. Without 
good fortune, wealth is fleeting, and in a short time slips througdi 
our fingers. 

In short, on the 28tli of Safer, I returned to the metropolis of 
Agra, I cannot omit to describe, that for more than thirty-two 
hours after the flight of Khusru, and while I was far from Agra, 
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his mother, being oppressed with grief, refused to take either 
food or water, but weeping and wailing, in hunger, and doing 
penance like the saints, sustaining life only by the barest 
sustenance, departed at last, in distraction and in anger, to the 
mercy of God— -for how can any one live without either bread or 
water for two or three days ? ^ 

Kesliu Eai, in close attention to his duties, surpassed his 
father. By night and by day he was unremitting in his attend- 
ance. llain or fair, he would stand during the whole night 
leaning on his staff. He always accompanied me on foot on my 
hunting excursions. For these services, I had, previous to my 
accession conferred upon him the order of 6000, and after my 
accession, I raised his mansah by 1000. He is now, however, 
from his increasing corpulence, become in a great degree incapable 
of discharging liis duties. In short, kings do not look so much 
to the persons of men as to their services ; and in proportion as 
these latter improve in merit, so will be the personal advance- 
ment. 

On the first claj^ of every month, it was the rule with my 
father to discharge his matchlock, and he was followed by all his 
attendants, from tlie liighest dignitary to the lowest stipendiary. 
This discharge never occurred but on such occasion. In imita- 
tion of the same example, I have continued the practice, dis- 
charging a matchlock with my own hand, and followed by every 
one present. 

The same passage from the Tdrikhi Salm-Shdhi runs thus 
m Major Prices translation^ pp. 85-*89. 

“The generals of Khossrou, not less than his troops, now de- 
spairing of the capture of the castle, and assailed by accumulating 
laimoiirs of the approach of the imperial armies, began to perceive 
the folly of the treasons by which they had so deeply committed 

^ >taJor Price attributes this abstinence to Khusrh, but in this and many other 
parts bo is not consistent with the original TdriklM BalmShahi^ "which I have 
examined. But it must be confessed that the sentence is infamously constructed in 
both works, and the translator says that, from some omission, it became difficult to 
translate it into common sense. 
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themselves; neither c^uH they venture to foresee the moment at 
which, instead of laying siege to others, they shonld not be them- 
selves besieged, All was now consternation, in which, never- 
theless, setting their minds on battle and death, it was resolved, 
with one hundred and twelve thousand horse, which they had 
contrived to collect together, to make at night a bold and simul- 
taneous attack upon my camp. 

With this magnificent design in view, on Tuesday, the 24th 
of Zilhudge, between the hours of evening prayer and supper- 
time, they abandoned the siege of the castle of Labour, and 
withdrew from before the city altogether. On the evening of 
Thursday the 26th, while at the serai of Rhaiijusli Ally, 
intelligence was brought to me, that after raising the siege of 
Labour, Khossrou, with about twenty thousand men, had gone 
off no one knew whither; and this awakening the greatest 
anxiety lest he might, after all, be able to elude my pursuit, I 
instantly gave orders to march, although tliere was at the time 
a heavy and incessant fall of rain. The same day I crossed the 
river of Goundwaiil, and encamped at Dowaul. 

It was on Thursday the 26th, about noon, that Sheikh Fereid 
succeeded in interrupting the march of Khossrou, and thus found 
himself at last in the presence of the enemy. At this moment 
at Sfiltanpour, I Iiad just seated myself, and w\as about to eat of 
some parched wheat, which was brought me by Moezz-ul-inoulk, 
when intelligence was communicated to me of the situation of 
Sheikh Fereid, and that he was actually engaged with the troops 
of Khossrou. Having swallowed a single inouthful for good luck, 
I instantly called for and mounted my horse, and consigning 
myself entirely to the protection of God'^s providence, without 
suffering myself to be delayed by any concern for an array of 
battle, or being able to furnish myself at the moment with any 
other arms than my sword and a javelin, I gave the reins to my 
horse, and hastened towards the scene of the conflict. I had, 
however, about my person, more than 10,000 horse, although 
none were apprised that they were that day to he led to batt?e. 
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ITeitlier was it indeed in strict conformity with the rules of 
military discipline, to engage in conflict with numbers so inferior, 
however favoured by Providence, the troops being, in fact, much 
disheartened by tlie contemplation of their manifest disparity. I 
endeavoured to remove these impressions, by directing the Bukh- 
shies to order the whole army forward to our support without 
delay, and making generally known the crisis at ^vhicli we were 
arrived. By the time I reached Goundwaul, accordingly, ray 
force had amounted to 20,000 horse, and 50,000 camel-mounted 
gunners or matchlock men, all of whom I now forwarded to the 
support of Sheikh Fereid. 

Things were at this perilous crisis, when I thought it advisable 
to despatch Meir Jummaul-ud-dein Husseyne with a message to 
Khossrou, intreating that he %vould retrace his steps in time, and 
to beware of the awful responsibility to which he was exposing 
himself for the blood of such untold thousands of God^s creatures. 
From this, though himself well inclined to repair to my presence, 
he was, however, -withheld by the counsels of the desperate and 
turbulent profligates by whom he was surrounded ; and the reply 
which he conveyed to me through Jummaul-ud-dein imported, 
that having proceeded so far, there was no alternative but the 
sword ; and that God Almighty would doubtless give the crown 
to that head which he knew to be most worthy of the Empire. 

Wlien this presumptuous reply from Ehossrou was communi- 
cated to me by Meir Jumraaul-ud-dein, I sent to announce to 
Sheikh Fereid that there was no longer room for deliberation, 
and that he was at once to attack the main body of the rebels. 
These orders were carried into execution without a moment’s 
delay. Tlie attack commenced on one side from Bahauder Khaun 
the Ouzbek, at the head of 30,000 horse in cotton-mail, and 
20,000 camel-mounted matchlockmen j while Sheikh Fereid, 
with a body-guard of chosen warriors, rushed upon the enemy 
on the other. The army of Xhossrou, on this occasion, consisted 
altogether of 200,000 horse and camel-mounted inatchlockmen ; 
the former clad in the same description of quilted mail as worn 
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by the troops of Baliauder Eliaiin. The battle commenced at 
the close of the second watch of the day, and continued until 
sunset. The providence of God and the fortune of the Empire 
being on iny side, the result was a triuinphaiit day for me ; for 
when 30,000 of the enemy had bitten the dust, the remainder 
discontinued all resistance, and quitted the field in dismay. 

: Bahauder Kbaun- came, as, it happened, 'to the'Tery spot where 
Khossrou, liaTing dismounted from his horse, had seated himself 
on a litter, conceiving that in the tumult and coiifusion of the 
pursuit, he might possibly be able to escape without being known, 
Bahauder Kliaun caused him, however, to be immediately sur- 
rounded by his troops, and Sheikh Fereid arriving also on the 
spot, Khossrou, no longer perceiving the smallest outlet for 
escape, and that he must be overtaken without alternative, 
quitted the singliasmm (or covered litter), on which he lay con- 
cealed, and announced to Sheikh Fereid that all further force was 
unnecessary, as he was, of his own accord, on the way to throw 
himself at his fathers feet. 

I call God to witness, that while at Goundwaul, at this perilous 
crisis, I experienced some strong forebodings that Khossrou was 
coming to my presence; but Juniraaul-ud-dein Hiisseyne did not 
hesitate to express considerable doubt that Sheikli Fereid would 
that night be able to repulse the enemy, since, as he said, he had 
with his own eyes ascertained that Khossrou had ^Yith him a 
force of more than 200,000 figlitiug men. In this sort of dis- 
cussion we were engaged, when it was announced that Sheikh 
Fereid was victorious, and that Khossrou was his prisoner. Still 
incredulous of the joyful event, Jummaul-ud-deiii dismounted 
from his horse, and throwing himself at my feet, persisted in the 
declaration, that although my imperial fortune indicated all that 
was propitious, still he could not yet give credit to the report. 
Every doubt was removed, however, a little afterwards, when 
Khossrou, on his litter, accompanied by his general of artillery, 
was conducted into my presence. 

Both Sheikh Fereid and Bahauder Khaun had conducted 
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tlieinselves on tliis trying occasion witii distingnisliecl ability 
and valour, and I inimediately advanced the latter to the order 
of 5000, with the insignia of the drum and standard, and a 
present of horses with enriched caparisons, conferring upon him, 
moreover, the government of Kandahaur. Sheikh Fereid had 
previously possessed the rank of an Aineir of 200(), and I now 
promoted him to that of 4000. Seyf Ehaun, the son of Seyed 
Mahmoud, had also greatly distinguished himself, having received 
not less than seventeen -wounds in different parts of the body. 
Seyed Jullaul received a mortal wound in the upper region of the 
heart, of which he died a few days afterwards. He was of a 
distinguished family among the Afghans. 

Seyed Kullaul and his brother, two of Khossimi’s generals, 
terror-stricken by the din of the imperial kettle-drums, fled in con- 
sternation from the field, at the very commencement of the action. 
Nearly 400 heads of tribes, Owimauk, were sent to perdition in 
the conflict, and about 700 were brought from different quarters 
prisoners to my presence. The jewel- chest of Khossrou, contain- 
ing jewels to the value of nearly two kroiir of iLYe-methkaly ashrefies^ 
fell into the hands of some persons who were never discovered. 

In the course of the same Thursday 1 entered the castle of 
Lahoiir, where I took up my abode- in the royal pavilion, built by 
my father on this principal tower, from which to view the combats 
of elephants. Seated in the pavilion, having directed a number 
of sharp stakes to be set up in the bed of the Eauvy, I caused 
the 700 traitors who had conspired wuth Khossrou against my 
authority to be impaled alive upon them. Than this there can- 
not exist a more excruciating punishinent, since the wretches 
exposed frequently linger a long time in the most agonising 
torture, before the hand of death relieves them ; and the spectacle 
of such frightful agonies must, if anything can, operate as a due 
example to deter others from similar acts of perfidy and treason 
•towards their benefactors. 

As the imperial treasury remained at Agi’ah, and it seemed 
inconsistent with good policy, in so early a stage of my authority, 
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to continue long among the disaffected hypocrites at Labour, I 
now quitted that place on my return to the metropolis, leaving 
the unhappy Khossrou a prey to the visitations of shame and 
remorse, in the custody of Dillawer Khaun, who had mstriietioiis 
to watch over him with unremitting vigilance, A son ought, 
indeed, always to be considered as the stay of inoiiarchy ; to 
continue, therefore, in a state of disunion and hostility with such 
would be to sap the foundations of its prosperity. Never have I 
permitted myself, either in this or any other instance, to be mis- 
led bj^ injudicious counsels 5 my proceedings, as far as they were 
under my control, being ever governed by the dictates of my own 
" reason and my own experience ; constantly have I borne in mincl 
the obseiwation of that best of guides, my father, that there were 
two things of permanent utility to the sons of sovereign princes, 
prudence and fidelity in availing yourself of opportunities j the 
one indispensable to the preservation of sovereign power, and 
the other to the maintenance of a course of gooocl fortune. But 
too frequently felicity in promoting a career of prosperity is 
found extremely inconstant, after a very limited period it slips 
throuo’h our fingers never to return. 

But to resume the narrative. On the 26th of the month of 
Suffiir, of the year 1015, I returned to the metropolis of Agrah. 
I cannot omit to describe that in sorrow for his past misconduct, 
the unhappy Khossrou neither ate nor drank for the space of 
three days and three nights, which he consumed in tears and 
groans, hunger and thirst, and all those tokens of deep repent- 
ance, peculiar only to those on earth who have sustained the 
character of prophets and saints, but who have, nevertheless, 
found that a slight daily repast was still necessary to the support 
of life. It may be superfluous to remark, that an abstinence 
carried to the extremity of an entire fast for three days and 
three nights together, would inevitably have sent them on the 
fourth day to the bosom of mercy.^ 

1 Tlie '^Yliole of this passage, from some omission on the part of the transcriber, 
has been difficult to translate into common sense. 
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[Of a certain Kalujen or Kumbujen, it is impossible to ascer- 
tain whicli, the imperial narrator proceeds to state as follows:] 

In zeal and diligence, and attention to the duties of his trust, 
he far surpassed liis father. By night and by day he was un- 
remitting in his attendance 5 wet or dry, rain or fair, leaning 
upon his staff, he would continue to read to me from night till 
morn. Neither did he discontinue his practice even when forming 
one of the suite on my hunting parties. For these services I 
had, previous to my accession, conferred upon him the order of 
1000 horse, and I subsequently advanced him to that of 2000. 
He is now, however, from his increasing corpulence, become in a 
great degree incapable of discharging the duties of his office with 
the activity which formerly distinguished him. I shall here 
remark, in passing, that kings do not look so much to the persons 
of men as to their services 5 and exactly in proportion as these 
latter improve in merit, so will be the advancement in favour, 
wealth and dignih^ 

On the first day of every month, it was the rule with my father 
to set the example to his ameirs by discharging his musket, and 
this was followed by the whole train, from the highest dignitary to 
the lowest stipendiary enrolled in the service of the State, whether 
cannonier or inatchlockman. But this discharge of artillery and 
musqiietry never occurred but on that single occasion ; unless, 
of course in battle. In imitation of the same example, I have 
continued the practice, a shot from my gun Droostaudauz being 
followed by one from every individual in my armies, high or low. 
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DWi^ZDA SALA 

•, WAKrAT-I JAHANGrEf. , ' ' ; 

We now proceed to consider the authentic Memoirs of Jahangir* 
At the outset we are met with a difEculty about the proper name 
to ascribe to this autobiography, and the matter has been slightly 
alluded to in the preceding article. The names which are gi?en 
to the Memoirs, whether spurious or genuine, vary greatly. 
Besides the Tdrikh-i Salim- ShdM and Tmah4 JaJidngir% they 
are also called Jahdnghd,^ the WdJci^dt-i Jahdngin^ihB 

Bayd%4 JaMngh\ the Ihhdl-ndma^ the Jahd?igir-ndma,^ and the 
Malidldt4 Jahangir 

Muhammad Hashim, in the Preface to his 3IuntaMiabii4 Luhdb, 
quotes among his authorities three several Jahdngir-ndmas : 
first, that by Jahangir himself ; second, that by MuHamad 
Khan ; third, that by Mirza Kamgar, entitled Ghamit Khdn^ 
which was composed in order to correct sundry errors into 
which Mu’tamad Khan had fallen. ISF either of these works is 
specially entitled to the name, the first being the ‘‘ Memoirs,"*^ 
the second the Ikbdl-ndma^ Jahangir^ and the third the Ma- 
as ir-i J AdngirL 

^ Critical Essays on Various Manuscript Wor/cs, p. 40. It is tlie name given to 
Ardishir’s account of his travels and enterprises which was circulated by Nanslnrwan 
for the miprovement of his subjects.— -Malcolm’s History of Fersia^ voL i. p. 95. 

® Ma-dsifu-l XTmard, Preface. Grit. Essay, p. 39. Preface to Tdrikli>‘i Shahddaf^ 
by Muhammad Bakhsh Ashob, Preface to the AJehhar-^i Muhahbat. Preface to 4to. 
Yol. of TdrihJi-i Efddiru->z ZamdnU 

® Mir-dt-i Aftdb-mmd, MS., p. 382. 

^ This word, signifying « a record of prosperity,” is a common term applicable to 
panegyiical bistory. It is adopted in India in imitation of tbe great poet JNTzimi, 
the second part of his &Icandar-^ina being so entitled. 
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I prefer calling this work the Wdkrdt-i Jahdngiri, as being not 
only in coiifomitj^w the title usually given to the auto- 
biography of Babar, but as being the one ascribed to it by the 
author of the Mir-dt-i Alftab^numd^ and as being in a measure 
authorized by a passage in the Memoirs themselves under the 
transactions of the first year of the reign, Jahdngir-ndma and 
:Baydz would also appear to be not unauthorized by diflbrent 
passages of the Memoirs. Perhaps Malfumt^ the precedent 
of Timur's Memoirs, might have been more appropriate ; but no 
author has ever quoted them under that designation. 

Gladwin, who extracts from the work in the Eeign of 
Jahangir," published in a.b. 1788, speaks of them under the 
name of Tuzalc4 Jahangir^ which he says are the Commentaries 
of the Emperor written by himself. In the catalogue of Captain 
Jonathan Scott's Library the Titzak is said to be the same as 
the Ma-dsir’-i Jahdngh% which is altogether wrong. 

The copy of the authentic work which I have had an oppor- 
tunity of examining is in the possession of Major-General T. P. 
Smith, of the Bengal Army. It was copied for him at Lucknow, 
and at his desire collated by Saiyid Muhammad Khan, who 
procured with much trouble copies for the purpose of comparison 
from the Libraries of the King of Behli, Eaji. Eaglmband Singh, 
chief of Ifchhaira, Nawab Faiz ’AH Khan of Jhajjar, and 
several other places, and completed his task in the year 1843. A 
copy was sent to England for deposit in the Library of the East 
India House. 

This work is prefaced by an Introduction and Conclusion by 
Muhammad Hadi, which will he noticed in another article. 
The autobiography is almost entirely different from the one 
translated by Major Price, and it may, therefore, perhaps be 
considered worthy of being translated, if it were only for the 
purpose of displacing the spurious version already given to the 
world, and which has attracted much observation from its sup- 
posed authenticity. , , , 

It is written in the form of Annals, giving chronologically 
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the occurrences of each year of the reign. Major Pricers trans- 
lation, oil the contrary, gives very few dates. The style is 
simple and inornate, and bears in some places the marks of 
negligence. 

The royal author speaks of two different copies of his own 
Memoirs, the first edition comprising the period of twelve years 
only. In the transactions of the thirteenth year of the reign he 
tells us, that when the occurrences {icaMd^) of twelve years were 
transcribed from the Jahdngiv-ndma into a fair copy he 

directed the writers of the Royal Library to make several copies 
of the history of these twelve years, and to bind them into a 
separate volume, and then he distributed them amongst his de- 
pendents for circulation throughout his dominions, in order that 
they might become a study and exemplar for their observance. 
The first copy which was prepared he presented to Shah Jahan, 
after writing on the back of it with his own hand the date and 
place of presentation. A little later, in the annals of the same 
year, we read of two more copies being given away. 

The twelve-year work ends with the King’s arrrival at 
Ahmadabad in Gujarat, which occurred at the beginning of 
the thirteenth year of the reign. In the language there is no 
difference between that and the complete Memoirs, and in the 
former there are very few omissions, not amounting to more than 
500 lines, so that it is evident that it was not re-compiled for the 
purpose of being included in the complete work. I have seen 
two copies, both commencing and ending in the same way ; but, 
from several omissions, one was a third less than the other. The 
best contained 482 pages of 13 lines each. 

This smaller work is evidently the one which Gladwin speaks 
of in his ‘‘ Memoirs of Jahangir.'' He says (p. 92), They con- 
tain a minute account of the political and private conduct of his 
life from the commencement of his reign to the end of the 
twelfth year. They are universally admired for the purity, 
elegance, and simplicity of the style, and he appears in general 

^ Usually a eorainon-place book. The word also means ** paper,’’ whiteness/’ 
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to liave exposed Ills own follies an with great 

candour and fidelity. When he had completed the Memoirs of 
twelve years, he distributed several copies of them amongst his 
children and the principal officers of his Oonrt. He continued these 
Memoirs with his own hand till the commencement of the 
seventeenth year of his reign, when, finding himself from ilh 
health unable to proceed, he from that period to the time of his 
death employed Muhainad Khan as his amanuensis. The whole 
of the continuation is exceedingly scarce ; the compiler of this 
history not having been able to procure a sight of any other 
copy than the one which was lent him by his friend Colonel 
Polier/^ 

It will be observed hereafter that the name of the continuator 
is wrongly given, and that the real Memoir is extant to the end 
of the eighteenth, or rather the beginning of the nineteenth 
year. 

That Gladwin never saw the larger work is probable from the 
style in which he speaks of the Memoirs above, and from his 
extracting nothing from them after the twelfth year, as well as 
from the tables of routes at the end of the history, which do not 
extend bejmnd Jahangir’s arrival at Mandu, which occurred lu 
the twelfth year of the reign, leaving out all the subsequent pro- 
gresses to and from Gujarat, and in Upper India and Kashmir. 

It is doubtful whether Colonel Polier’s copy, to which he alludes, 
contained the continuation ascribed to Mu’tamad Khan, or the 
continuation by the Emperor himself beyond the first twelve 
years, or merely the Memoirs of these twelve years. 

It is strange that the author of the Ma-dsiru-l Tlmard^ who was 
a man of unusually large research, quotes in his Preface the 
Jahangir -ndma^ written by the Emperor, in which he details 
the occurrences of twelve years of the reign, so that he, too, 
could not have been in possession of a perfect copy, and we may 
therefoi^e consider the Memoirs of eighteen years as a very rare 
work, almost unknown even in India itself. The author of the 
CriUcal Emiy is among the few to whom it was known, because 
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he says he never saw a copy which extended beyond the 
eigliteentli year. 

Eespeeting this more perfect work, Jahangir himself says in 
the annals of the seventeenth year of his reign, “ On the 7th of 
the month of A'zur, the ambassadors of Shah "Abbas, who liad 
been deputed several times to my Court, received honorary 
dresses, and took their leave. Shah ’Abbas had despatched bv 
Haidar Beg a letter to me, apologizing for Ids conduct in the 
matter of Kandahar. An account of it with the attendant cir- 
cumstances was entered in this Ikhdl-ncma. * * * 

As I still suffered from the weakness which had affected me 
during the last t\vo years, I had neither heart nor head to think 
about the foul copies of my Memoirs. It was about this time 
that Mu’tamad Khdn returned from the Dakhin and kissed the 
threshold. He was a faithful servant and pupil, and conducted 
himself to my satisfaction. He knew rny disposition, and under- 
stood me in every respect. He was before this employed to 
write the occurrences (waMi’) of my reign, and I now gave him 
an order to continue the Memoirs from the date up to which I 
had been writing, and place his narrative at the end of my foul 
copies {mimwiddt). I told him to write it in the form of a'^diary 
{rozndmcJia), and after submitting it for ray corrections, it was 
afterwards to be copied into a book {hayck). Moreover, at tins 
time my mind was seriously engaged in making preparations for 
the expedition to Kandahdr, and distracted by the an.xiety I 
sustained upon learning the disaffection and excesses of Khurram.'’ 

It does not appear that Mu’tamad Khan ever strictly carried 
into effect the wishes of his royal master; and it is probable he 
never did anything more than abridge his master’s original, and 
after adding the concluding events, he compiled, under his own 

name, the work g&WqA Ikbdl-ndma, which will shortly come under 
review, 

JaMngir seems to have rewritten the events subsequent to the 
twelfth year about the same period that he left off adding to his 
ouina , for he sometimes alludes to events subsequent to that of 
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tlie date of which he gives the occurrences. lu the account, for 
instance, of the celestial phenomenon, which he records in the 
thirteenth year, he says the effects of it were felt for eight years 
subsequently. 

Before concluding this notice, it may be as well to observe, 
that the probable reason for the rarity of this volume is to be 
found in the fact that, in the latter parts of it, the conduct of 
bhah Jahau towards his father is so severely reproved that it 
would not have been safe to copy the work, that it was conse- 
quently suppressed through fear of Shdh Jahdn, and that after 
his long reign, it became almost forgotten, till the time of Muham- 
mad Shah, wlioii fortunately Muhammad IMdi undertook to 
edit ifc. 

This will appear more probable^ if we consider the followino* 
passage, which occurs in the seventeenth year of the reign, on 
the occasion of Jahangir's march towards Thatta, to oppose his 
rebellious son. I directed that henceforward he should be 
called « Wretch/ and whenever the word 'Wretch' occurs in 
this Ikbdl-ndma, it is he who is intended. I can safely assert 
that the kindness and instruction which I have bestowed upon 
him no King has ever yet bestowed upon a son. The favours 
which iny respected father showed to my brothers I have shown 
ever to his servants. I exalted his titles, made him lord of a 
standard and drum, as may be seen recorded in this Ilibal-ndma^ 
and the fact cannot be concealed from the readers of it. Tlie 
pen cannot describe all that I have done for him, nor can I 
recount my own grief, or mention the anguish and weakness 
■which oppress me in this hot climate, which is so injurious to my 
health, especially during these journeys and marchings which I 
am obliged to make in pursuit of him who is no longer my son. 
Many nobles, too, who have been long disciplined under me, 
and would now have been available against the I/zbeks and 
the Kazilbashes, have, through his perfidy, met with their due 
punishment. May God in His mercy enable me to bear up 
against all these calamities ! . What is moM , grievous for me to 
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bear is :tliis 31 iat , this A‘s^tlle: very time when my sons and' nobles: 
should have emulated each other in recoveriiigvKandahar and 
Khurasan, the loss of which so deeply affects the honour of this 
empire, and to effect which this ‘Wretch’ is the only obstacle, 
so that the invasion of Kandahdr is indefinitely postponed. I 
trust in God that I may shortly be relieved of this anxiety 1’^ 

No one could well have ventured to give currency to such 
imprecations during the life of Shah Jahan. The same objection 
would not apply to the twelve-year Memoirs, because in them 
he is mentioned throughout in extravagant terms of laudation, 
[The present autobiography is longer than the one translated 
by Major Price. It is a plain and apparently ingenuons record of 
all that its author deemed wmrthy of note. The volume contains 
a good deal of matter quite uninteresting to a European reader, 
such as the promotions and honours bestowed upon the Em- 
peror’s followers, and the presents he gave and received ; but 
taken as a whole, tlie work is very interesting, and assuming 
that Jahangir is mainly responsible for its authorship, it proves 
him to have been a man of no common ability. He records liis 
weaknesses, and confesses his faults, with candour, and a perusal 
of this work alone would leave a favourable impression both of 
his character and talents. Like his father, he was fond of jewels, 
and estimated their value as a true connoisseur. Pie was a 
mighty hunter, and took pleasure in sport, even in the later years 
of his life. He was a lover of nature, both animate and inani- 
mate, and viewed it with a shrew^d and observant eye. He 
mentions the peculiarities of many animals and birds, and shows 
that he watched their habits with diligence and perseverance. 
Trees and fruits and flowers also come under fiis observation, 
and he gives his opinions upon architecture and gardening like 
one who had bestowed time and thought upon them. The 
Extracts which follow will enable the reader to form his opinion 
of the work. They have been translated by various hands, some 
by Sir H, M, Elliot, much by his private miinshi^ some by a 
person whose handwriting is unknown to the Editor, some by 
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tlie Editor, and from the beginning of the^fifteenth year entirely 
by the Editor himself. The MS. translation of several years 
appears to be nearly perfect, but only a small portion of it can 
be printed in this volume.] 

Size.— Small folio, containing 659 pages, of 15 lines to a page. 
[Ihe copy belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society is also a small 
folio of 823 pages, of 15 lines each.] 

Ihe commencement of both worts is the same: — 


cubli-i cjbli.c jl 

j‘^ j j\}^ 

The Dwdzda-Sdla Jahdngiri concludes at about the 150th line 


of the thirteenth year of the perfect Memoirs ; but as the same 
sentence is continued in them, it is probable that the real conclu- 
sion is, as one of my copies represents a few lines above, where 
he indulges in his complaint of the climate of Grujarat, and 
especially of Ahmadabad, which he said should be called Gardabad, 
the City of Dust ; Samumdbdd, the City of Pestilential Winds, 
and Jahannamabad, the City of Hell. 




The conclusion of the larger work is as follows ; — 

The copy in the King of Delili^s Library gives the answer of 


Ibrahim Khan as part of the autobiography. In General Smitlfs 
copy it forms part of the continuation by Muhammad Hadi. 
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EXTRACTS. 

[On Thursday, the 8tli Jumada-s sani, 
October, 1605), I ascended the throne at 
eighth year of my age.] 


The Chain of Justice* 

[The first order which I issued was for the setting up of a 
Chain of Justice, so that if the officers of the Courts of Justice 
should fail in the investigation of the complaints of the oppressed, 
and in granting them redress, the injured persons might come to 
this chain and shake it, and so give notice of their wrongs. I 
ordered that the chain should be made of pure gold, and be 
thirty gaz long, with sixty bells upon it. The weight of it was 
four Hindustani mans^ equal to thirty-two mam of Trak. One 
end was firmly attached to a battlement of the fort of i^gra, the 
other to a stone column on the bank of the river.] ^ 


■ jy The Twelve Imtihites* 

[I established twelve ordinances to be observed, and to be the 
ypmmon rule of practice throughout my dominions. 

1. Prohihition of cesses {zakdt)* — I forbad the levy of duties 
under the names of tamghd and mir-bahriJ together with the 
taxes of all descriptions which the jdgirddrs of every siiba and 
sarkdr had been in the habit of exacting for their own benefit. 

2. Regulation about highway robbery and theft* — In those 
roads which were the scenes of robbery and theft, and in those 
portions of road which were far from habitations, the jdgirddrs 
of the neighbourhood were to build a sardi or a mosque, and 
they were to sink a well, to be the means of promoting cultiva- 
tion, and to induce people to settle there. If these places were 

^ See note, siiprd,, p. 262, 

2 [Price has sermohary^' instead of mh-lalm ; bat althongb his MS. is in- 
distinct, there can be no doubt that mir-bahri is the term used. His reads 
^^zalcdt^ mir-hahri^ and tamghd**'* But in all the MSS. of this version, zaMt** is 
part of the rubric. The words ** three sources of revenue ” which Price uses are not 
found in his text.] 
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near to khdlisa lands, the Government officials were to carry out 
these provisions. 

3. Free inheritance of lyroperty of deceased persons. — Firstly, 
No one w^as to open the packages of merchants on the roads 
without their consent. Secondly. When any infidel or Musul- 
man died in any part of my dominions, his property and efiects 
were to be allowed to descend by inheritance, without interference 
ft'om any one. When there was no heir, then officers were to 
be appointed to take charge of the property, and to expend it 
according to the law of Islam, in building mosques and sarats^ in 
repairing broken bridges, and in digging tanks and wells. 

4. Of ivine and all kinds of intoxicating liquors. — Wine, ^ 
and every sort of intoxicating liquor is forbidden, and must 
neither be made nor sold ; although I myself have been ac- 
customed to take wine, and from my eighteenth year to the 
present, which is the thirty-eighth year of my age, have regularly 
partaken of it. In early days, when I craved for drink, I some- 
times took as many as twenty cups of double -distilled liquor. In 
course of time it took great effect upon me, and I set about 
reducing the quantity. In the period of seven years I brought 
it down to five or six cups. My times of drinking varied. Some- 
times I began when two or three hours of the day remained, 
sometimes I took it at night and a little in the day. So it was 
until my thirtieth year, Avhen I resolved to drink only at night, 
and at present I drink it only to promote digestion of my food. 

5. Prohibition of the taking p>ossesmn of houses^ and of 
cutting off the noses and ears of criminals. — No one was to take 
up his abode in the dwelling of another. ‘ I made an order pro- 
hibiting every one from cutting off the noses or ears of criminals 
for any offence, and I made a vow to heaven that I would 
never inflict this punishment on any one. 

6. ProhihUmi of GhasbL^ — The officers of the khdlisa lands 
and the jdgirddrs are not to take the lands of the rdiyats by 

^ Sltardhj lit. drink. Commonly used to signify wine, but spirits are included, 

2 In law, taking tiic property of another without Ms consent. 
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force, and cultivate them ou their own account. The collectors of 
the hhdKsa lands and the jdgirddrs are not withont permission to 
form connexions with the people in their districts. 

T. Building of hospitals and appointment of physicians to 
attend the sick , — Hospitals were to be built in large cities, and 
doctors were to be appointed to attend the sick. The expenses 
were to be paid from the royal treasury. 

' 8. Prohibition of the slaughter of animals on certain days.— 

In imitation of my honoured father, I directed that every year 
from the 18th of Eabi’u-l awwal, birthday, no animals should 
be slaughtered for a number of days correspondiiig to the years 
of my age. In every week, also, two days were to be exempted 
from slaughter: Thursday, the day of my accession, and Sunday, 
the birthday of my father. 

I 9. Respect pmcl to the Sunday . — He (my father) used to hold 
Sunday blessed, and to pay it great respect, because it is dedicated 
to the Great Luminary, and because it is the day on which the 
Creation was begun. Throughout my dominions this was to be 
one of the days on which killing animals is interdicted. 

10. General confirmation of mansahe and jdgtrs.—l issued a 
general order that the 7nansabs mlijdgirs of my father’s servants 
should be confirmed, and afterwards I increased the old mansabs 
according to the merit of each individual. He who held ten was 
not advanced to less than twelve, and the augmentation was 
sometimes as much as from ten to thirty or forty. The allowance 

of all the was advanced from ten to fifteen, and 

the monthly pay of all the domestics (shdgird-pesha') was from 
ten to twelve or ten to twenty. The attendants upon the female 
apartments of my father were advanced according to their position 
and connexions from ten to twelve, or ten to twenty. 

11. Confirmation of alma land %. — The aima and madad- 
mol ash lands throughout my dominions, which are devoted to 
the purposes of prayer and praise, I confirmed according to the 
terms of the grant in the hands of each grantee. Miraii, Sadrd 
Jahdn, who is of the purest race of Saiyids in Hindustan, and 
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held the office of Sadr in the days of mj father^ was directed to 
look after the poor every day. 

12. Amnesty for all priso7iers in forts and in prisons of emry 
All prisoners who had been long confined in forts or shut 
up ill prisons, I ordered to be set free.] 

Neov names for the Coins. 

[Gold and silver coins of various weights were struck, to each 
one of which I gave a distinct name. The coin of 100 tolas I 
called Nitr-i slidhi; the 50 tolaSyNurd snltdni; the 20 tolas, 
Nurd daulat; the 10 tolas, Nurd harm; the 5 tolas, Niird 
mihr; the 1 tola, Nurdjahdni; the | tola, Nurdnt; the J tola, 
Ratvdji. Silver coins. — I called the 100 tolas, Kauhabd tdlity 
the 50 tolas, Eaukabd bahht; the 5 tolas, Kaukahd sold; the 
1 tola, Jakdngiri; the | tola, Sidtdni; the | tola, Aishydri; 
the 10th of a tola, Ekair-hahuL The copper coins in like manner 
each received a name.] [Legends on the coins.'] 


Harclas Rai, who had received from my father the title of Rai 
Rayan, and from me that of Raja Bikramajit (after one of the 
most celebrated Rajas of Hindustan, the founder of an Indian 
Observatory), was honoured by me with marks of the highest 
distinction. I made him commandant of artillery, with direc- 
tions to keep 50,000 gunners and 3000 gun-carriages always in a 
state of readiness. Bikramajit was a Khatri by caste. He was 
in my father's time examiner of the expenditure oii the elephants, 
and was afterwards raised to the exalted grade of dmdn, and 
enrolled among the nobles of the Court, He was not desti- 
tute of gallantry and judgment. 

As it was my intention to satisfy, as far as possible, all the 
old dependents of my father, I issued orders to the bakhsMs, that 
every one of them who wished to obtain a jdgir in his own 
country must apply for a grant to that effect, and that, in ac- 
cordance with the Institutes of Changiz, he should be rewaxxled 
with an Altamghd grant, and enjoy the same without appro- 
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hension of change or removal. My ancestors, -^rhenever they 
wished to bestow a jdgir in proprietary right, used to stamp the 
grant with an Altamgha seal, %vhieh means one to which red ink 
is applied. I ordered that the place of the seal should be covered 
with gold-leaf, and then stamped with the Altamgha seal. Hence 

I named it that is, the gold seal. 

Mirza Sultan, the favourite son of Mirza Sh4h Eukh, and 
grandson of Mirza Sulaiman, the descendant of Mirza Sultan 
Abu Sa’id, chief of Eadakhshdn, was elevated to the grade of 
1000. I had asked my father to allow him to be on my estab- 
lishment. Hence I brought him up, and treated him as a son. 
Bhao Singh, the ablest son of Raja Man Singh, was rewarded by 
a mansah ot 1500, retaining his former office, and Zamana Beg, 
son of Ghayiir Beg Kabuli, had gained the dignity of 500, by 
serving me when I was Prince as an Ahadi. He now, having 
received the title of Mahabat Kh^n and a mansah of 1500, was 
nominated paymaster of my household. Raja Nar Singh Deo, one 
of the Bundela Rajputs, stood high in my favour. He was as 
brave, kind-hearted, and pure as any man of his age. I elevated 
him to the dignity of 3000. The cause of his elevation was the 
murder of Abii-l Fazl, a descendant of one of the Shaikhs of 
Hindiistdn, distinguished for his talents and wisdom. About the 
close of my fathei-’s reign, Abu-1 Fazl, wearing upon his plausible 
exterior the jewel of probity, which he sold to my father at high 
price, was summoned from his appointment in the Dakhin to the 
Royal Court. Pie was not my friend. He inwardly nourished 
evil intentions towards me, and did not scruple to speak ill of me. 

Murder of Ahu-l Fazl. 

The details of the murder of Shaikh Abu-1 Fazl are thus 
described; Certain vagabonds had caused a misunderstanding 
between me and my father. The bearing of the Shaikh fully 
convinced me that if he were allowed to arrive at Court, he 
would do everything in his power to augment the indignation of 
my father against me, and ultimately prevent my ever appearing 
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before him. Under this apprehension, I negociated with Nar Singh 
Deo. His country lay on the high road of the Shaikh from the 
Dakhiii, and he at that period was engaged on a plundering 
expedition. I sent him a message, inviting him to annihilate 
Shaikh Abii-l FazI on his journey, with promises of favours and 
considerable rewards. Nar Singh Deo agreed to this, and God 
rendered his aid to the success of the enterprise. When the 
Shaikh passed through his territory, the Raja closed upon him 
and his followers. They were in a short time put to flight, and 
he himself murdered. His head was sent to me at Allahabad. 
Although my father was exasperated at this catastrophe, yet in 
the end I was able to visit him without any anxiety or apprehen- 
sion, and by degrees his sorrow wore away, and he received me 
wdtli friendliness. 

Discussion with learned Hindus. 

One day I observed to some learned Hindus that if the 
foundation of their religion rested upon their belief in the ten 
incarnate gods, it was entirely absurd; because in this case it 
became necessary to admit that the Almighty, who is infinite, 
must be endowed with a definite breadth, length, and depth. If 
they meant that in these bodies the supreme light was visible, it 
is equally visible in all things, it is not limited to them alone ; 
and that if they said that these incarnate gods were the emblems 
of His particular attributes, it is also not admissible, for, amongst 
the people of all religions, there have flourished persons who per- 
formed mii’aeles, and were possessed of much greater power and 
talents than others of their time. After a long* discourse, they 
at last admitted that there was a God who had no corporeal 
form, and of whom they had no definite notion. They said that 
as to understand that singular and invisible Being was beyond 
their comprehension, they could not form any idea of Him but 
by the means of some natural objects, and therefore they had 
made these ten figures the medium of raising their minds up to 
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the Supreme God. I then told them that they could not attain 
that end by this means. 

Portrait of the Emperor Alihm\ 

My father used to hold discourse with learned men of all 
persuasions, particularly with the Pandits and the intelligent 
persons of Hindustan. Though he was illiterate,^ yet from con- 
stantly conversing with learned and clever persons, his language 
was so polished, that no one could discover from his conversation 
that he was entirely uneducated. He understood even the 
elegancies of poetry and prose so well, that it is impossible to 
conceive any one more proficient. The following is a description 
of his person. He was of middling stature, but with a tendency 
to be tall, wheat-colour complexion, rather inclining to dark than 
fair, black eyes and eyebrows, stout body, open forehead and 
chest, long arms and hands. There was a fleshy wart, about the 
size of a small pea, on the left side of his nose, which appeared 
exceedingly beautiful, and which was considered very auspicious 
by physiognomists, who said that it was the sign of immense 
riclies and increasing prosperity. He had a very loud voice, 
and a very elegant and pleasant w'ay of speech. His manners 
and habits were quite different from those of other persons, and 
his visage was full of godly dignity. 

First Year of the Reigx.^ 

Eemission of Transit Duties. 

As I had removed the practice of levying transit duties, which 
# amounted to many hrors of rupees, throughout all the protected 
territories, I also extended the same indulgence to all the 
commercial places on the way between Kabul and Hindustan, 
1 [The word used is ‘'one who can neither read nor write, an idiot.’*] 

^ [Jahhngir counts the years of his reign by the solar reckoning, and the, first year 
of his reign as commencing on the New Year’s Day next after iiis accession, with the 
entrance of the Sim into Aries, which corresponded with the 11th Zi-l ka’da, 1014 
A.H. (10th March, 1606 a.d.).] 
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the transit duties of which were collected annually to the 
am'oiint., of, one /tror and twenty-three lacB of dams. The wiiole 
transit duties of both, provinces, vb* Kabul and Kandahar, were 
paid to the public treasury, and they formed the principal part 
of the income of those provinces. I removed the practice alto- 
gether, and this contributed much to, the prosperity and benefit 
of the people of fran and Turan. 

FlifjM and RehelUon of Prince Khiisru} 

[In the fii’st year after ray accession Kliusru, influenced by 
the petulance and pride which accompany youth, by his want of 
experience and prudence, and by the encouragement of evil com- 
panions, got some absurd notions into his head. In the time of 
my fatlier^s illness some short-sighted men, trembling for their 
crimes and despairing of pardon, conceived the idea of raising him 
to the throne, and of placing the reins of the State in his hands. 
They never reflected that sovereignty and government cannot be 
managed and regulated by men of limited intelligence. The 
Supreme Dispenser of Justice gives this high mission to those 
whom he chooses, and it is not every one that can becomingly 
wear the robes of royalty. 

The vain dreams of Khiisru and his foolish companions could 
end in nothing but trouble and disgrace; so wdien I obtained the 
sovereignty, I confined [girifta) him, and quieted my doubts and 
apprehensions. Still I was anxious to be kind and considerate 
to him, and to cure him of his ridiculous notions ; but it was all 
in vain. At length he concocted a scheme with his abettors, and 
on the night of the 20th Zi-1 hijja, he represented that he was 
going to visit the tomb of my father. Fifty horsemen in his 
interest came into the fort of Agra, and went off in that direction. 
A little afterwards, intelligence was brought that Khusru had 

. ^ [This account of KlmsrCi’s rebellion has been translated by the Editor. It is the 
Emperor’s own version of this important episode of his reign, and it will afford tlie 
means of comparing the two different versions of Ms Memoirs. See the account of 
the same transaction from the other version, suprdj p. 264.] 
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escaped. The Amiru4 imam having ascertained the fact, sent 
into iiiy private apartments, desiring to speak with me on an 
urgent affair. I thought that perhaps some news had come from 
the Daldiin or from Gujarat. When I heard what had occurred, 
I said, ‘‘ What is to be done, shall I mount and pursue him, or 
^.shall I send Klmrnini?’" The Amiru4 tmard said he would go 
if I %Yoiild give him permission, and I said, it so.^^ He 
then said, ''If he will not be persuaded to return, and force 
becomes necessary, what am I to do?'' I said, If he will not 
return to the right way without fighting, do not consider what 
YOU may do as a fiiult— sovereignty does not regard the relation 
of father and son, and it is said, a king should deem no one his 
relation." After having spoken these words, and settled some 
other matters, I sent him off. It then came to my recollection, 
that Khusru had a great hatred of him. He (the A'nnm4 umard) 
also, in consequence of the position and dignity that he holds, is 
envious of his peers, God forbid lest he should be malicious and 
destroy him ! So I sent to call him back, and I despatched 
Shaikh Farid Bokhari on the service, directing him to take all 
the mansabddrs and akadis he could collect. I determined that 
I myself would start as soon as it was day. The news came 
in that Khusru was pressing forward to the Panjab, but the 
thought came to my mind that he might perhaps be doing this 
as a blind, his real intention being to go elsewhere. Eaja Man 
Singh, who was in Bengal, was KliusriVs niaternal uncle, and 
many thought Khusru would proceed thither. But the men who 
had been sent out in all directions confirmed the report of his 
going towards the Panjab. 

Next morning I arose, and placing my reliance on God, I 
mounted and set off, not allowing myself to be detained by any 
person or anything. When I reached the tomb of my honoured 
father, which is about three /ws distant, I offered up prayers for 
the aid of his protecting spirit, Mirza Hasan, son of Shah 
Kukh Mirzd, who had formed the design of joining Khusru, was 
brought in. I questioned him, but he denied the intention. I 
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ordered;. . tlietti' to^ liis. liands,' and carry Mm back on an 
.elepliaiit..' Tliis; capture I took as a -good omen of 'the Messed 
assistance vouchsafed to me by that departed spirit, ' 

At , mid-day, when it became hot, ! rested under the shade of 
some trees, and I obseived to Ehan-i ’azam, that I had been so 
...engrossed, with this imliappy ' matter that I ■ had. not taken the 
allowance of opium I usually took in the fore-part of the day, 
and that no one had reminded me of it. My distress arose from 
the thought that my son, without any cause or reason, had 
hecome my enemy, and that if I did not exert myself to capture 
him, dissatisfied and turbulent men would support him, or lie 
would of his own accord go off to the Uzbeks or Kazilbaslies, 
and thus dishonour would fall upon my throne. Determined on 
the course to be pursued, after a short rest, I started from the 
parffana o{ Mathura, which is twenty /m fi'om Agra, and after 
travelling two /^«9S farther, I halted at one of the villages of that 
pargana^ in which there was a tank. 

When Khiisru arrived at Mathura, he met Hasan Beg Khan 
Badakhshi, who had received favours from my fatliei’, and was 
coming from Kabul to wait upon me. The Badakhsliis are by 
nature quarrelsome and rebellious, and when Khusru, with his 
two or three hundred men, fell in with him, Khusru made him 
commander of his mend Every one whom they met on the road 
they j>lun(lered, and took from him his horse or goods. Merchants 
and travellers were pillaged, and wherever these insurgents went, 
there was no security for the women and children. Khusru saw 
with his own eyes that a cultivated country was being wasted and 
oppressed, and their atrocities made people feel that death was 
a thousand times preferable. The poor people had no resource 
but to join them. If fortune had been at all friendly to him, he 
would have been overwhelmed with shame and repentance, and 
would have come to me without the least apprehension. It is 
well known how I pardoned his offences, and with what great 
kindness and gentleness I treated him, so as to leave no ground 
^ A very involved and obscure passage. 
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for suspicion in Ms breasfc. When, during the days of my fatlier^ 
he was incited by designing men to entertain improper aspira- 
tions, he knew that the fact had been commuiiicated to me, but 
he showed no trust in my kindness. 

, His -mother even, in the days when 1 was a prince, being 
grieved by his very unseemly acts, and by the unkindness of 
her younger brother Madhu Singh, took poison and died,^ How 
can r describe her excellences and good nature! She had an 
excellent understanding, and her afiection for me was such that 
she would have given a thousand sons or brothers as a ransom 
for one hair of mine. She frequently wrote to Khusru, and 
ui^ged upon him the proofs of my kindness and affection, but it 
was all witho-ut effect 5 and when she found that there was no 
knowing to what lengths he would go, her Eajput pride was 
wounded, and she set her heart upon death. From time to time 
her mind wandered, and her father and brothers -all agreed in 
telling me she w^as insane. After a time she appeared to recover, 
but on the 26th Zhl hijja, 1013 h., when I had gone out hunting, 
she, in a state of aberration, took an excessive quantity of opium, 
and died soon afterwards, hoping that her fate would bring her 
undutiful son to contrition. She was my first bride, and I was 
married to her in youth. After the birth of Khusru, I gave her 
the title of Shah Begam. TJnable to endure the ill-conduct of 
her son and brothers towards me, she gave lup her life, and so 
relieved herself from vexation and sorrow. Her death took 
such -an effect upon mo thatI4id not care to live, and had no 
pleasure in life. For four nights and days, that is for thirty-two 
watches, in the depth of distress and sorrow, I did not care to 
eat or drink. When my father heard of ray state, in his extreme 
kindness and afiection, he sent me :a -robe and the turban which 
he had worn upon his own head. This great favour fell like 
■water on the flaming fire of my affliction, and gave me relief and 
comfort. But the recital of all this had no effect upon Khusru. 
By his wicked and unfiiial conduct he had caused the death of 
i [See suprdf p. 112,] 
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his mother, and for no reason, but from mere freak and ricious 
fancy, he had broken out in rebellion against me, and thrown off 
all duty and obedience. It was necessary to punish his evil con* 
duct, and at last he carried matters to such a length that lie was 
placed in confinement. 

On the 2nd Zi-1 hijja I halted at Hindal, and sent Shaikh 
Parid Bokhan with some men in pursuit of Khusni, and I gave 
him the command of the advance force. I sent Dost Muhammad 
to take care of j^gra, and of the palaces and treasure. When I 
departed from i^gra, I left that city in charge of ^Itimadu-d 
daula and Waziru-1 Mulk. I now told Dost Muhammad that 
as I was going to the Panjab, and that province was under the 
diwdni of 'Itimadii"d daula, he was to send the latter to me, and 
that he was to seize and keep in confinement the sons of MirzA 
Muhammad Hakim, who were in j^kgra; for if my own son could 
act in the way he had done, what might I expect from my uncle’s 
sons ? After the departure of Dost Muhammad, Muizzu-1 Mulk 
became 

I halted at Palol and Fariddbkl, and on the 18th reached 
Dehli. There I visited the tomb of my grandfather Humayun, 
and distributed alms to the poor. Then I went to the tomb of 
Nizamu-d din Auliya, and there also I had my bounty dispensed 
among the poor and needy. On the 14th Ramazan, I halted at 
the sardi of Narila. Iviuisru had set fire to this sardi^ and then 
passed on. * * On the 16th I halted in pmyana of Panipai, 
a place which had always been a fortunate one for my ancestors, 
and where two important victories had been won by them : one, 
the victory gained by Babar 'over Ibrahim Lodi ; the other, the 
victory over Himu by my honoured father. When Khiisrd left 
Dehli and got to Panipat, it happened that Dilawar Khan had 
reached that place. The Khan received a short warning of his 
approach, and immediately sent his sons over the Jumna, while 
he pressed forward to throw himself into the fortress of Lahore 
before Klmsru could arrive there. About the same time, ’Abdu-r 
Rahim arrived from Lahore at the same place. Dilawar Khdn 
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advised him to send his sons over the river in the company of 
Dilawar’s own sons, and himself to await my arrivaL He was 
alarmed and timid 5 he could not resolve upon this course: but 
he delayed till Klinsrii arrived, and then lie waited upon him 
and joined him. 

Dilawar Khan bravely pushed on towards Lahore. On his 
way he informed every Government servant, and eYevy krori 
merchant or other traveller he met, of the rebellion of Khiisru. 
Some he took with him, and some he warned to keep out of the 
way. After this the people were saved from the violence of the 
rebels. It seems very probable that, if Saiyid Kainal in Dehli, 
and Dilawar Khan at Panipat, had shown any vigour, and had 
thrown themselves in the way of Khusru, the disorderly party 
which accompanied him would have been unable to make any 
resistance, and would have broken up, wlien Khiisru would have 
been taken prisoner. Their courage did not serve them on this 
occasion, hut both of them made up for the deficiency afterwards. 

Dilawar Khdn, by rapid marching, reached Lahore before 
Khusru, and exerted himself to put the fortress in a state of 
defence to repel the rebel. Kamal also had done his best to stop 
the rebel, as will be noticed in its proper place. On the 18tli 
Zi-1 hijja I reached Karnal, where I halted. On the 19th I 
stopped at Sh ah abaci, wdiere there was great scarcity of water; 
but a heavy rain now fell, and gladdened every one. * At 
Aloda I sent Abu-1 Bani Uzbek with fifty-seven mamahddr^ 
to the support of Shaikh Farid, and I also sent by them 40,000 
rupees for expenses. Seven thousand were given to Jamil Beg, 
to pay arrears, and I also gave 18,000 to Mir Sharif Amali. 

On the 24th Zi-1 hijja five of Khusru^s followers were captured 
and brought in. Two of them who had entered into his service 
I ordered to be cast before elephants ; the other three denied 
having undertaken to serve him, and they were placed under 
restraint till the truth could be ascertained, ^ ^ On the 24tli 
Farwardin, a messenger arrived from Dilawar Khan to inform me 
that Klmsrd was threatening Lahore, and to warn me to be 
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cautious. On tliat same day tlie gates of Lahore were closed and 
secured, and two days afterwards Dilawar Khan entered the 
fortress with a few men. He immediately began to strengthen 
the place, repairing damages, mounting guns on the ramparts, 
and iimking all preparations for a siege. There was but a small 
force of troops in the place, but they were earnest, and had been 
appointed to their respective posts. The men of the city also 
were loyal and zealous., , 

T clays afterwards, when the preparations were complete, 
Khusrii arrived before the city, and commenced operations. He 
directed his followers to burn one of the gates in any way tliey 
could, and he pi^omised them that after the capture of the fortress 
the place should be given up to plunder for seven days, and that 
the women and children should be their prisoners. The desperate 
villains set fire to one of the gates, but Dilawar Khan and the 
other officers inside the walls raised up another barrier^ at the 
gate. SaTd KliAn, who was encamped on the Ohinab, being in- 
formed of these movements, marched rapidly to Lahore. On 
reaching the river Ravi, he informed the garrison of his presence, 
and requested them to find a means of bringing him into the 
fortress. They sent twenty boats, and brought him and some of 
his followers in. 

On the ninth day of the siege Khusru was informed of the ap- 
proach of the Imperial army in pursuit of him and his adherents. 
Having no resource, he deemed it desirable to encoimter the royal 
forces. Lahore is one of the largest cities in Hindustan, and in 
the course of six or seven days a great number of men had been 
got together. I had been well informed that 10,000 or 12,000 
men were ready to march away from Lahore, and to make a 
nio’ht attack on the van of my army. This intelligence reached 
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there till mid-day, and just at that time a great action began 
between the royal army and the rebels. Muhzzu-l JMulk had 
just brought me some food, and I was about to enjoy myself, 
%¥hen the news of the battle reached me. Directly I heard it, 
although I had a very good appetite, I merely swallowed a 
mouthful for good luck, and then mounted. Aware of the small- 
ness of the force engaged, and anxious to bring up my men, I 
determined to press on with all speed night and day. I called 
for my great coat, but nobody brought it, and the only arms I 
had were a javelin and sword. Confiding myself to the favour 
of God, I started without hesitation. At first my escort did 
not exceed fifty horse, and no one knew that a battle was on that 
day imminent. At the bridge of Govindwal my men numbered 
four or five hundred, good and bad. After crossing the bridge, 
intelligence of victory reached me. The man who brought it 
was an officer of the wardrobe named Sliamsliir, and to him I 
gave the title of Khush-khabr Khan. Mir Jamalu-d din, whom 
I had before sent to warn Khusru, arrived just at the same time, 
and he spoke so much about the numbers and strength of Khusru, 
that my men were frightened, until the news of victory was con- 
firmed by successive messengers. This Saiyid was a simple 
fellow. He would not believe the report, but expressed his 
incredulity that an army such as he had seen could have been 
vanquished by so small and unprepared a force as that qf Shaikh 
Farid. But when the litter of Khusru was brought in attended 
by two eunuchs, he then believed, and alighting from his horse, 
he placed his head at my feet, and offered his congratulations. 

Shaikh Farid had acted in this battle with the greatest zeal 
and fidelity. He placed the Saiyids of Barba, the heroes of the 
age, in the advance, and they fought most bravely. Saif Khan, 
son of Saiyid Mahmud Khan, the chief of the tribe, greatly 
distinguished himself, and received eighteen wounds. Saiyid 
Jalal, another of the tribe, received an arrow in the head, and 
died in a few days. The Saiyids of Barha in this action did 
not exceed fifty or sixty in number. These Saiyids repulsed 
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the attack of 1000 horse and 500 Badakhshis, and were out to 
pieces* Saiyid Kamal, with his brothers, was sent to support 
the advanced force, and he attacked the enemy vigorously in 
flank. The right wing, shouting, ‘‘ Long live the Xing ! ’’ bore 
down, and the enemy, stricken with panic, broke and fled in all 
directions. Nearly 400 of the enemy were killed, and Xhusru^s 
chest of jewels and trinkets, which he always carried with him, 
was captured, * * 

I placed Maliabat Khan and ^AH Beg Akbarshalu in com- 
mand of a force to pursue Khusrii wherever he should go. I 
also determined that if he went to Kabul, I would follow him, 
and not return till I had got him into my hands. If he should 
not stay in Kabul, but go off to Badakhshdn and those parts, I 
would leave Mahabat Khan in Kabul, and follow him thither, 
lest he might ally himself to the Uzbeks, and bring disgrace to 
my throne. ^ ^ 

On the 28th my camp rested at Jahan, seven kos from Lahore. 
On that day Khusru came with a few followers to the banks of 
the Ohinab. After his defeat, the opinions of those who escaped 
with him differed. The Afghans and the Flindustams, who were 
mostly his oldest adherents, wished to turn back to Hindustan, and 
there raise disturbances. Husain Beg, whose wives and children 
and treasure were in the direction of Kabul, was in favour of ffoinir 
towards Kabul. When he resolved upon the latter course, the 
Afghans and Hindustanis separated from him. Upon reaching 
the Ohinab, he wanted to cross at Shahpur, one of the regular 
ferries ; but as he could not get boats, he went to the ferry of 
Sudhara, There they found one boat without boatmen, and 
another boat made of wood and straw. Before the defeat of 
Khusru, an order had been issued to all the jdgirddrs^ road- 
keepers, and ferrymen of the Panjab, informing them of what 
had happened, and warning them to be careful. In consequence 
of this notice, the ferries and rivers were watched. Husain Beg 
was about to take the two boats and send Khusru over. But 
just at this juncture, a chaudhaH of Siidhara came up, and saw 
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that a party of men were going to cross oyeivtlie river by night. 
He expostulated with the boatmen of the wood and straw boat, 
and told them that the Emperor’s order was, that no boat should 
pass over by night. The contention and noise brought a number 
of men together, and the boat was taken away from tlie boatmen, 
and no one would convey them over, Abii-1 Kasim Khan, who 
had charge of the ferry at Gujarat, when he was informed that a 
party of men wanted to cross the Chinab, proceeded to the place 
with his sons and some horsemen. Husain Beg got four 
boats, and attempted to cross; but the last one stuck on a sand- 
bank. At daybreak Abu-1 Kasim and Kliwaja Khizr, who w^as 
director of the boatmen, assembled a party and secured the 
western bank of the river. The eastern bank was occupied by 
the zdmznddrs, A force which I had sent under Sa’id Khan 
now came up at a most opportune time, and assisted to capture 
Khusru. On the 29th of the month, men riding on elephants 
and in boats secured him. Hext clay I heard of his capture, 
and I immediately sent the Amtni-l imucra to bring Khusru to 
ray presence. In matters of Government and State it frequently 
happens that one has to act upon one’s own judgment. Of the 
councils I have held, there are two which are remarkable. First, 
when, in opposition to the counsel of all my friends, I left Allah- 
abad, and ’went to w’-ait upon my father, through which I obtained 
his pardon, and became King. Second, when I resolved instantlj^ 
to pursue Khusru, and not to rest till I had taken him. * On 
the .3rd of Muharram, 1015 a.h., Ehusrii was brought into my 
presence in the garden of Mirza Kamran, with his hands bound 
and a chain on his leg, and lie was led up from the left side, 
according to the rule of Ohangiz Khan. Husain Beg was on his ' 
right, and '’Abdu-1 ’’Aziz on his left ; he stood between them, 
trembling and weeping. Husain Beg, suspecting thoA they 
would make a scape-goat of him, began to speak sorrowfully, but 
they did not allow him to continue. I gave Khusru into custody, 
and I ordered these two villains to be inclosed in the skins of 
a cow and an ass, and to be. placed on asses, face to the tail, and 
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so to be paraded round the city. ' As the sldii of a cow dries 
quicker than the skin of an ass, Husain Beg lived only to the 
fourth watch, and then died. ’Abdu-1 'Aziz, who was in the ass's 
skin, and had moisture conveyed to him,^ survived. 

From the last day of Zi-l hijja till the 9th Muharram, in 
consequence of bad weather, I remained in the garden of 
Mirza Xarnran. I attributed the success gained in this expedi** 
tion to Shaikh Farid, and I dignified him with the title of 
Miirtaza Khan. To strengthen and confirm my rule, I directed 
that a double row of stakes should be set up from the garden to 
the city, and that the rebel aivaimdh$^ and others who had 
taken part in this revolt, should be imjmled thereon, and thus 
receive their deserts in this most excruciating piuiishment. The 
land-holders between the Chinab and Behat who had proved 
their loyalty, I rewarded by giving to each one of them some 
lands as madad-ma!dsli, ^ 

The disposal of Khusru still remained unsettled. As the 
vicinity of Agra was a hot-bed of disaffection, I w^as desirous that 
it should be cleared of dangerous persons, lest these pretensions 
of Khusru should be backed up and kept alive. So I directed 
my son Parwez to leave several mrddrQ to carry on tlie campaign 
against the Eana, and to proceed himself with Asaf Khan and 
200 others to Agra, and there to nndertake the control and pro- 
tection of the city. But before they arrived there, KhusriVs 
attempt had been crushed to the satisfaction of rny friends, so I 
directed Parwez to come and meet me. On the 9th Muharram 
I entered Lahore. My friends and well-wishers advised me to 
return to Agra, because Gujarat, the Dakhin, and ]3engal were 
all in a disordered state. But this advice did not approve itself 
to me, because I had learnt from the letters of Shah Beg Khan, 

i [‘‘ In the excess of his impudence he dreiv a dog’s skin over his face {i.e. he acted 
like a dog), and as he was led through the streets and b‘^iza,i'S, he ate cucumbers and 
anything else containing moisture that fell into his hands. He survived the,day and 
night Next day the order was given for talcing him out of the skin. There were 
many maggots in his skin, hut he survived it all/’ — Ihhdl-ndma,\ 

3 [See -g, 267.] 
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the raler of Kanclahdr, sra facts all tending to show that the 
emirs of the frontier of the Kazilbdshes had designs upon 
Kandahar. ^ Intelligence reached me at Lahore, that the 
Kazilbashes had inclosed the fort of Kandahar on three sides, 
and it was evident that further delay would be dangerous ; so I 
sent a force thither under the cominaiid of Gh^zi Beg Khan and 
* ^ % With a view to prevent the threatened danger, I deter- 
mined to proceed to Kabul, and to postpone my proposed 
excursion round about Lahore.] 

Second Yeah of the Eeign. 

[The second new- j^ear of my auspicious reign began on the 
22nd 7A4 ka’da, 1015 a.h, (10th March, 1603 a.d.).] 

Journey to KahiL 

On the 7tli of Zi-l hijja, at a prosperous hour, I left the fort 
of Lahore, and crossing the Eavi, alighted at the garden of Dil- - 
amez, and stopped there for four days, I passed /Sunday, the 
19th of Farwardin, wdiich was the day of the Sun’s entry into 
Aries, in that garden. Some of my servants Ave re favoured with 
promotion. Ten thousand rupees in cash w*ere given to Husain 
Beg, the ambassador of the ruler of Tran. I left Kalij Khdn, 
Miran Sadr-jahan, and Mir Sharif Amali at Lahore, and autho- 
rized them to conduct all transactions in concert with each other. 

On Monday I marched from the garden to the village called 
Haripur, three and a half kos from the city. On Tuesday, 
my flags waved in Jahangirpur, which w^as a hunting-ground of 
mine. Near this village a minaret was raised by my orders over 
an antelope of mine, called ‘‘Eaj,” which w^as not only the best 
lighter in xnjr possession, hut was the best decoy for wild ones. 
Miilla Muhammad Husain of Kashmir, who in caligraphy ex- 
celled all persons of his profession, had engraved the following 
words on a piece of stone: ‘‘In this delightful spot an antelope 
was caught by the Emperor Nuru-d din Muhammad Jahangir, 
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which in the space of a month hecam.e entirely,, tame, and : was ' 
considered tlie best: of ' all : the royal antelopes, ’’ ■, Out of, regard 
to this animal I ordered that no one should hunt antelopes in 
this forest, and that their flesh should be considered a,s unlawful 
as that of a cow to the infidel Hindus, and as that of a Iiog to 
the Miisulmaiis. The stone of its tomb was carded into the sha.pe 
of a deer. I ordered Sikaiidar Mai, the jagirddr of the joaryawa, 
to erect a fort in Jahanglrpdr, 

On riiursday, the 14th, we encamped in the of OJiand- 

•wala, and, after one interyeiiing stage, arrived on Saturday at 
Hafizabiid, and put up in the buildings erected under the super- 
intendence of Mir Eiraiiu-d din, who held the oflice of Avon at 
that station* In t^wo marches more I reached the banks of the 
Cliinab. 

. On Thursday, the 21st Zi-1 hijja, I crossed the river over a 
bridge of boats, and pitched my tents in the pargana of Gujarat. 
When the Emperor Akbar was proceeding to Kashmir, he built 
a fort on the other side of the river, and made the Gujars, 
who had been hitherto devoted to plunder, dwell there. The place 
was consequently named Gujarat, and formed into a separate 
pargana. The Gujars live chiefly upon milk and curds, and 
seldom cultivate land. 

On Friday we arrived at Khaw^fepur, five^ from Gujarat, 
which was peopled by Khawcis Klidn, a servant of Sher Khan 
Path an. Beyond it, after two marches, we reached the banks ' 
of the Behat, and pitched onr tents there. In the night a very 
strong wind blew, dark clouds obscured the sky, and it rained 
so heavily that even the oldest persons had never seen such rain 
within their memory. The rain ended with showers of hail- 
stones, which were as large as hens’ eggs. The torrent of 
water and the wind combined broke the bridge. I with my 
ladies crossed the river in a boat, and as there were* but very few 
boats for the other men to embark on, I ordered that they should 
wait till the bridge was i^epaired, which was accomplished in a 
week, when the whole camp crossed the river without any trouble. ■ 
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The source of the river Beliat is a fountain in Kashmir, 
called Virnag. The name signifies in the Hindi language 
a snake, and it appears that at one time a very large snake 
haunted the spot. I visited this source twice during the life- 
time of my father. It is about twenty hos from tlie city of 
Kashmir. The spring rises in a basin, of an octangular form, 
about twenty yards in length, by twenty in breadth. The 
vestiges of the abodes of devotees, numerous chambers made of 
stone, and caves, are in the neighbourliood. Its water is so clear 
that although its depth is said to be beyond estimation, yet if a 
poppy-seed be thrown in, it will be visible till it reaches the bottom. 
There are very fine fish in it. As I was told that the fountain was 
unfathomably deep, I ordered a stone to be tied to the end of a 
rope and thrown into it, and thus it was found that its depth did 
not exceed the height of a man and a half. After my accession, 
I ordered its sides to be paved with stones, a garden to be made 
round it, and the stream which flowed from it to be similarly 
decorated on both sides. Such elegant chambers and edifices 
were raised on each side of the basin, that there is scarcely any- 
thing to equal it throughout the inhabited world.^ : The river 
expands much when it reaches near the village of Pampur, which 
is ten kos from the city. 

All the saffron of Kashmir is the product of this village. 
Perhaps there is no other place in the world where saffron 
is so abundantly produced : the quantity annually yielded 
there being 500 maunds of Hindustan, or 4000 maunds of 
Kdbul {wildyat). I visited this place once with my father in 
the season in which the plant blossoms. In all other trees 
we see they first get the branches, then the leaves, and after 
all the flower. But it is otherwise with this plant. It blossoms 
when it is only about two inches high from the ground. 
Its flower is of a bluish colour, having four leaves and four 
threads of orange colour, like thdse of safflower, in length equal 

' Compare Forster’s Jomml, vol. ii. p. 4 ; Von Hiigel’s Kaschmir, ¥ol. i. p. 291 ; 
Vigne’s Kashmir, vol. i. p. 333 ; Moororoft’s Tr«mU, vol. ii. p. 250. 
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to one joint of the finger. The fields of saflTon are sometimes 
a Iws^ sometimes half a Iws in length, and they look very beau- 
tiful at a distance. In the season when it is collected, it has 
such a strong smell that people get headache from it. Althougli 
I had taken a glass of wine, yet I was also affected by it. I 
asked the Kashmirians, who were employed in eollocting it, 
whether it took any effect upon them, and was surprised by tlie 
reply, which was, “ tliey did not know even what the headache 

The stream that flows from the fountain of Ylrnag is called 
Eehat in Kashmir, and becomes a large river, when it is 
joined by many other smaller ones on both sides. It runs 
through the city. In some places its breadth does not exceed 
the reach of an arrow shot from a bow. Nobody drinks its 
water, because it is very dirty and unwholesome. All people 
drink from a tank called Dal, which is near the city. The river 
Beliat, after falling into this tank, takes its course through 
Barah-Mulah, Pakali, and Darntaur, and then enters the Panjab. 
[There are many rivulets and fountains in Kashmir, but Darali- 
lar, which joins the Behat at the village of Shahabu-d dinpiir, 
is the best of all the streams. 

This village is one of the most famous places in Kashmir ; 
and in it, in a piece of verdant land, there are nearly a 
hundred handsome plane trees, the branches of which inter- 
lace and afford a deep and extensive shade. The surface of 
the land is so covered with green that it requires no carpet to 
be spread on it. The village was founded by Sultdii Zaiim-1 
’Abidin, who ruled firmly over Kashmir for fifty-two years. 
He is called there Barosliali, or the Great King. He is said 
to have performed many miracles. The remains of his many 
buildings are still to be seen there ; and among these there 
is a building called Barin^ Lanka, which he built with great 
difficulty in the middle of the lake called TJlur (Wulur), about 

^ [The TahaMt-i Akbari calls it Zain4auk&. JSuprd^ Yol, Y. p. 4:65, J 
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tliree or four Iws in circumference. This lake is exceedingly 
deep. To form the foundation of the building, boat-loads of 
stone were thrown into the lake; but as this proved of no 
use, / some thousands of boats' laden with ■ stones .were .'sunk, 
and so with gi’eat labour a foundation of . a hundred 'j^-ards 
square was raised above the water, and smoothed. On one 
side of it were erected a palace and a place for the worship 
of Q-Qd, than which no finer buildings can anywhere be found. 
Generally he used to come to this place in a boat, and devoted 
his time there to the worship of Abnightj" God. It is said 
that he passed many periods of forty days in this place. 

One day one of his sons came into the sacred place, with 
a drawn sw'ord in his hand, with tlie intention of killing him. 
But as soon as his eye fell upon him, the natural afFectioii 
of the son and the royal dignity of the parent struck Mm 
with dismay, and diverted him from his purpose. After a short 
time the King came out, and having embarked in the same boat 
with his son, returned towards the city. Midway he told his 
son that he had left behind him his rosary, and asked him to 
return in a skiff and bring it to him. When the Prince went 
back to the building, he was amazed to find the King also there. 
He was exceedingly sorry for what he had done, and imme- 
diately fell at his feet, soliciting forgiveness for his conduct. 

The King is said to have performed many such miracles, and 
that he could assume any form he liked. Eeflecfciiig on the 
habits and manners of his sons, and knowing that they were 
very impatient and anxious to ascend the tlirone, he told them 
that with him it was easy to resign the crowm and to die, but 
that could do nothing after him, for their government 

would not last long, and but few days would elapse before they 
would see the reward of their conduct. Having said this, he 
left off eating and drinking, and passed forty cla^^s in tlie same 
manner. He did not even doze during this interval of time, but 
like a great saint he directed his whole attention to the w^orsliip 
of the Omnipotent God. On the fortieth day he delivered his 
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soul to tlie angel of cleatli, and met with the inercj of his 
Maker. 

He left three sons, viz;. Alam Khan, liaji Khan, and Bahrain 
Kliaii. They quarrelled among themselves, and at last lost the 
clomiiiioiis of their father. The sovereigi% of Kashmir fell into 
the liands of a class called Ghaks, who were formerly but 
eomnion soldiers. Three rulers of this tribe constructed three 
hiiildiijgs on tlie remaining three faces of the foundation which 
was laid by Zainii-1 ’Aliidiii in the lake of Uhir, hot none of 
tlieiii is so substantial as the first one built by that King. 

Kaslimir is a deliglitful country in the seasons of autumn and 
spring. I visited it in tlie former season, and found It even more 
charming than I had anticipated, I never was there in spring, 
but I hope some time or other to be tliere during that season. | 

^On Saturday, tlie 1st of Muharram, I marched from tlie bank 
of the Behat to Itohtas, witli one stage intervening. The fort 
of Rolitas is one of tlie buildings of Slier Khan Afghan, and is 
constructecl amongst the ravines, where it was scarcely conceiv- 
able that so strong a position could have been obtained. As this 
tract is near the country of the Gakkliurs, a troublesome and 
turbulent race, it came into his head to build this fort for the 
purpose of overawing and controlling them. Slier Khan died 
wlien onl\^ a portion of the work was done, but it was completed 
by his son Salini Khan. Over one of the doors the cost of the 
fort is engraven on a stone, which is set in the wall. The 
amount is 16,10,00,000 dams and something more, ^vliicii is 

34.25.000 rupees of Hindiistan,- 120,000 tiimcins of Tran, or 

1.21.75.000 h/idnis of Tiiraii. 

On Tuesday, the 4th, I marched four kos and tliree-(.|uarters 
to Tiilah,'^ which means ‘‘a hilP’ in the Gakkhur language. 

^ [Sir H. M. Elliot’s own tnmslation,] 

2 It is worl.li bearing’ this cnriiparatifely moderate estimate in mind, for our 
Bioclern travellers rarely place it under 100,00,000, and one has it as high, as 
500»00,0t)0 rupees. 

3 The original reads JBUnh, but TWah must he meant, which hoars tho meaning 
ascribed, ami though the lofty Tillah cannot itself be .meant, yet the halting gromid 
is suliicieiitly clobC to admit of its deriving its name from that conspicuous hiil. 
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From that place I marched to the village of Bhakra,^ which 
in the language of the same people is the name of a shrub with 
white flowers without any odour. From Tillah to Bhakra I 
marched the whole way through the bed of a river in which 
water was then flowing, and the oleander bushes Were in full 
bloom, and of exquisite colour, like peach blossoms. In Hin- 
dustan this evergreen is always in flower. There wwe very 
many growing at the sides of this stream, and I ox'dered my 
personal attendants, both horse and foot, to bind bunches of the 
flowers in their turbans, and I directed that the turbans of 
those who would not decorate themselves in this fashion should 
be taken oiF their heads. I thus got up a beautiful garden. 

On Thursdayr the 6th, Hatya ^ was the encamping ground. 
On this march .a great many Pal as shrubs were found in 
blossom. This shrub is also peculiar to the jungles of Hin- 
dustan. It has no fragrance in its flow^ers, which are of a fiery 
orange colour. The trunk is black. The flowers are the size of 
a red rose, or even bigger. It w^as such a sight that it was im- 
possible to take one‘’s eyes ofl* it. As the air was very charming, 
and as, in consequence of a veil of clouds obscuring the light of 
the sun, there was a slight shower, I indulged myself in drinking 
wine. In short, I enjoyed myself amazingly on this march. 

^ This is now called Bakr^la, correctly Bekkriila. The local name for this flower 
is Phakra, elsewhere it is ordinarily called Haft-chingara. It is not more common at 
Bakrala than elsewhere in the neighbourhood, and I could get no one to acknow- 
ledge that this was, or could be, the origin of the name ; so I suspect that the royal 
aiitobiographer has been deceived by his informants. 

* This is the KS-han, a troublesome stream, full of quicksands. 

^ This is a few miles beyond the usual encamping ground at present, which is 
Bbamak, a most impracticable name of which to obtain the true pronunciation. In 
the village and by the same men I have heard it variously given as Damak, Dhamak, 
Eamihak, Tam’ak, Tamiak, Tamihak, the d and t being convertible in these parts, 
as “an^a ’’ for an egg. It was here that Shahabu^d din Ghovi was assassi- 

nated, and in the lines which record the dates of his death, given in the L?cMu->t 
Tawdrikhj the place is called Damyek. One of our road books (in the Bengal 
' and Agra Guide) renders the confusion worse confounded, by attempting to be specific, 
and recording it as “ Tamako, near Dh^mack.’* Bhainak appears the most correct. 
The z(writiddrs are of the Aw&n tribe. 

* Generally called “Bh^k/’ Butm frondosa. 
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This place is called Hatya because it was founded by a Ciakkliiir 
named Hati. The country from Margalla to Hatya is called 
Pothuward Within this tract there are but few crows to be found* 
Between Eohtas and Hatya is the country of the Biigydls/^ wlio 
are of the same stock, and connected with the Gakkhurs. 

On Friday I marched four and three-quarters to Pakka, 
so called because it has a sardi built of baked bricks ; and Pakka 
in the Hindi language means baked/^ There was nothing but 
dust on the road; and in consequence of the annoyances I ex- 
perienced, I found it a very troublesome march. In this place 
most of the sorrel brought from Kabul got injured. 

On Saturday, the 8th, I inarched four and a half Iios to a 
place called Khar, which means broken ground’’ in the Gakkhur 
language.^ Tliis country is very bare of trees.‘^ 

On Sunday I pitched my camp on the other side of llawal 
Pindi, so called because it was founded by a Hindu named 
Eawal, and PindP in that language means ‘‘a village.” Near 
this place there is a stream of flowing water in a ravine, which 

^ It ig so called now, or ratlier Pathw^, but the pronunciation is not distinct, 
Various origins are ascribed to the name, none of them satisfactory. One is, that 
Pbutw^r is the proper name, on account of the mixed tribes which this table- land 
contains, in consequence of the frequent depopulation it has undergone. Another, 
that when it was under Kasliniir, the collections used to be carried there in bags, 
called pithu. Another, because the land is patiQdryOv level between the hills which 
form its boundaries. There are tracts in Ind-ia, as those under thd Sindian and 
Sulaimhni Hills, called Pht, for this reason; but the ground here can only be called 
level by comparison, for it is intersected by ravines in every direction, and this very 
Fact is assigned as another origin of the name, the soil being pMtwd)\ or broken. 
As this is conspicuously the case all the way from Dhamak to Margalla, I am 
disposed to look on this as the most probable origin, though the present pro- 
iiiineiatioE omits the aspirate with the j?, 

® This tract is now called Bugyhl from the Gakkhur tribe of that name, descendants 
of Sriltan Eilgh. 

^ Spelt Ivor in the original, hut Khor must be- meant, as it hears the meaning 
ascribed to it in the text, though there is no village of that name. The present 
encamping ground is Mhnikyhla, where is the celebrated Buddhist tope, of which it is 
surprising that Jahhngir makes no mention. 

* A later traveller, speaking of this country, says truly, “ I never passed through 
a country so devoid of any pretension to beauty.’* — Baron Hugel’s TramU, p. 238. . 

® It can scarcely be called Hiudf. It prevails throughout the Panj4b, but is 
unknown to the east of the Jumna, 
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empties itself into a tank. As the place was not destitute of 
charms, I remained there for a short time. I asked the 
Gakkliurs what the depth of the water was. They gave no 
Bpecific answer, and added, ‘‘‘We have heard froiii our fathers 
that there are alligators in this water, which wound and kill 
every animal that goes into it, and on this account no one dares 
enter it.”’ I ordered a sheep to be thrown into the water, which 
swam round the whole tank, and came out safe. After that I 
ordered a swimmer to go in, and he also emerged safe. It was 
therefore evident that there was no fGuiidation for what the 
Gakkliurs asserted. The breadth of this water is about a bow- 
shot. 

On Monday I encamped at Kharbuza. The Gakkhiirs in 
former days erected a domed structure here, in which they used 
to collect tolls from travellers. As the dome is in shape like a 
melon, it was called Kharbuza. 

On Tuesday, the 11th, the camp moved to Kala-paiii, wdiicli 
means in Hindi “black water.”” On this march there occurs 
a hill called Margalla.^ 3Idr, in Hindi, signifies “to rob on the 
highway,’’ and “acaravan,”^ — that is, it is a place where 

caravans are plundered. Up to this extends the boundary of 
the country of the Gakkhurs. These fellows are strange 
animals, always squabbling and fighting with one another. I 
did all I could to effect a reconciliation, but without effect. 
“ The life of fools is held very cheap in troublous times.”” 

On Wednesday, our encamping ground was Baba Hasan 
Abdal. About a kos to the east of this place there is a cascade, 
over which the water flows with great rapidity. On the whole 
road to Kabul there is no stream like this, but on the road to 
Kashmir thence are two or three of the same kind. Eaja Mdii 
Singh raised a small edifice in the middle of the basin whence 
the w^ater flows. There are several fish in it, of half or a quarter 

^ The road has been improved since this Emperor’s time. There is a substantial 
stone pavement through the pass, which from a Persian inscription on a rock appears 
to have been erected in a.h. 1084, by *« the strong- handed Ehhn Mahhbat Shikoh,” 
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of a yard long. I stayed three days at this charming spot, and 
drank wine with niy intimate companions. I also had some 
sport in the way of fishing. I had never, np to this time, 
thrown the 8afra net, which in Hindi they call “ Bhanivar Jd//’ 
and is one of the commonest kind. To throw this net is a matter 
of some difEcolty, but I tried it with my own hand, and suc- 
ceeded in getting twelve fish. I strung pearls in their noses, 
and let them go again in the water. I asked the inhabitants 
and people acquainted with history who Baba Hasan Abdal was, 
but no one could give me any specific iiiforniation. The most- 
noted spot there is where a spring issues from the foot of the 
hill. It is exceedingly pure and clear, and the following verse 
of Mir Khusru may well be applied to it, ^‘The water is so 
transparent, that a blind man in the depth of night could see the 
small particles of sand at the bottom/’ Khwaja Sliamsu-d din 
Khwafi, who was for a long time the minister of my respected 
father, erected a small summer-house there/ and excavated a 
cistern into which the water of the spring flows, supplying the 
fields and gardens with the means of irrigation. Close to it he 
built a domed tomb for himself, but it was not his fate to be 
buried there. Hakim Abu-1 Fath G-ilani and his brother Hakim 
Hiirnarn, who were the most intimate friends of my father, and 
to whom he entrusted all his secrets, were buried there by his 
orders.^ 

On the 15 til I encamped at Amardi, a most extraordinary 
green plain, in wdiich you cannot see a mound or hillock of any 
kind. At this place and in the neighbourhood there are seven 

1 It is probable that this is tbe place now occupied by Sikh. Grantbis, wbotiave 
set lip there tbe panja, or haiitb of Buba IvTanak, and have establisbed the cistern as 
a sacred spot where they feed fat fish. Considering at what a late period this place 
came under the dominion of the Sikhs, it is curious that popular feeling should 
concur in the new belief that Ba.ba Nhnak visited the spot and performed the 
miracle ascribed to him, which is recorded by our modern travellers who have visited 
the spot. 

2 There is an old tomb in this situation, now doraeless, which is no doubt the 
place indicated. Tbe inhabitants say some prince is buried there, some say Kdr ^ 
Jahfin Begam, hut she is buried not far from Jahangir, at Sh^hderah, in an elegant 
structure like a bdrddari (summer-house), now failing rapidly to ruin. 
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or eicvht thousand houses of Khaturs and Dilazaks, who practise 
every kind of turbulence, oppression, and highway robbery. I 
gave orders that the sarhdr of Attak, as well as this tract ot 
country, should be made over to Zafar Khan, the son of Zaiii 
Khan Koka, and I gave him directions, that before the return of 
the royal camp from Kabul, he should march off the whole of 
the Dilazaks towards Lahore, and should seize the chiefs of the 
Khaturs, and keep them in prison and fetters,^ 

On Monday, the 17th, I encamped near the fort of Attak, 
on the banks of the river Ml4b, after making one march interme- 
diately. At this place I promoted Mahabat Khan to the rank 
of 2500. This fort, which is very strong, was constructed under 
the direction and superintendence of Khwdja Shamso-d din 
Khwafi by order of my father. In these days the Nilab was 
very full, insomuch that the bridge consisted of eighteen boats, 
over which people passed with great ease and security. The 
Amiru-l Umara was so weak and sick, that I left him at Attak, 
and as the country around Kabul was not able to subsist so large 

^ His orders appear to have been faithfully executed, for there are now no 
Bilaz&ks here. There are some in Hazara, who call themselves Turks. Of the 
Khaturs there are still several villages, such as 'W'&.ke, Kate, etc., and the fertile 
plain of Kbatur is still caUed after their name. They called themselves Mughals, 
and also say they were converted R^ijpfits, whose original seat was Behli. Others say 
their name is owing to their being converted Khattris, others because they practise 
agriculture {Jcheti). The little information which the people of this neighbourhood 
can give about themselves is as remarkable now as in JahCingir’s time. Of the 
Dilazaks Elphinstone says : — All the lower valley of the Cauhiil, all the plain of 
Peshhwer, with part of Bajour, Chnsh Huzaurah, and the countries east of them, 
as far as the Hydaspes, belonged to the Afghann tribe of Dilazauk, which is now 
almost extirpated. The country between the Dilazauks and the range of Hindoo 
Coosh on both sides of the Indus, formed the kingdom of Swaut, which was 
inhabited by a distinct nation, and ruled by Sultkn Gneiss, whose ancestors had long 
reigned over that country. The Ghorees descended to Peshawer in the reign of 
Cawinraun, the son of Banhar, and with the assistance of that prince drove the 
Dilazauks across the Indus; of that numerous and powerful tribe, there are now 
only two or three villages to the west of the Indus. There are, however, some 
thousand Dilazauks on the Indian side of the river .’* — Kingdom of Cauhnl^ vol. ii. 
pp, 12, 56. 

^ At that period the place was called Attak Banhras, as it is now in the vicinity 
of the place itself, [See suprd^ Koh V. p. 443,] Ban5.ras is a small ruinous town, 
about a mile to the east of the. fort, where the tomb and garden of Bair Am Beg, the 
guardian of xkkbar, are stiU conspicuous. 
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a camp as accompanied me, I ordered the haklisJds to allow no 
one to cross the river except my own friends and household ; the 
main camp being ordered to wait at Attak till my return. 

On Wednesday, the lOth, I embarked with the Prince and a 
few attendants on a raft, and passing over the Nilab^ in safety, 
landed on the bank of the Kama,® the river which flows under 
Jalalabad. These rafts are composed of bamboos and grass, 
and placed on inflated skins. Here they call them Jdl^^ and in 
rivers where there are many stones, they are safer than boats.^ 
I gave 12,000 rupees to Mir Sharif j^mali and the officers who 
were left on duty at Lahore, to be distributed to the poor ; and 
orders were given to ’Abdu-r Razak M’amuiu and Bihari Das, 
paymaster of the Ahadis, to make arrangements for supplying 
with every necessary the party who had been left behind with 
Zafar Khan. 

From that ground we moved, one march intervening, to my 
camp near Sarai Bara. On the opposite side of the river Kama 
there is a fort,^ built by Zain Khan Koka, when he w’-as ap- 
pointed to exterminate the YusufzM Afghans, It is called 
Nausliahra, and nearly 50,000 rupees were expended in its con- 
struction. They report that Flis Majesty Hum 4y tin hunted 
wolves in these parts, and I have heard my father say, that he 

^ The river is not now known by this name, since the town of NiKib bas declined, 
and Attak has risen. From the north-east downwards it is called Abbasfn, and from 
Attak to Kdldbdgh, the Attals. By the Hindils of that neighbourhood it is fre- 
quently called the Sind, under which name they read of it in their vSh^sters. 

2 This name is derived from a fort nearly opposite Jalhlahad, at the junction of 
the Kuner with the river which Englishmen call the Eabnl river. The Kuner is 
also called the Elima? hut the lower part of the Khbul river, which Jahangir calls 
the Khma, is now generally known as the Lundye, or Lauda. The Lundy e proper 
rises in the Panjkora country, and hows nearly due south into the Kabul river, 
opposite Peshhwar. Lieut. Macartney says that the stream is called the Kama from 
Jalhlah^id as far as Peshhwar, — Elphinstone’s Kingdom of Cmihul^ vol. ii. p. 473. 

3 is now the term. 

^ Any one who has tried these convenient floats can testify to this. In the upper 
rivers of the Panjhb au inverted bed is usually placed on two skins, and the float is 
then called Kha-ndo, “ a bod-boat/* 

5 There is now a Nausbahra on either side of the river, Hear the town of the 
Yusufzhi bank the Khla-pani enters the Lundye, 
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had himself attended his father two or three times on these 
excursions. 

On Tuesday, the 25th, I moved to Sarai Baiilatabad. Ahmad 
Beg Kabuli, the jdgirddr of Peshawar, brought the. Yusiifzai 
and GhorjA-khail chiefs with him to pay their respects. As I 
was not pleased with his services, I removed hiin from the 
government of that countiy, and bestowed it upon Slier Khan 
Afghan. 

On Wednesday, the 26th, I arrived at the garden of Sardar 
Khan, near Peshawar. Ghorkhatri, a famous place of worship 
amongst the Jogis, is in this neighbourhood, and I went to see 
it in the possible chance of seeing some/^Z^fr, from whose society 
I might derive advantage; but such a man is as rare as the 
Philosopher’s Stone or the ’Anka ; and all that I saw was a 
small fraternity without any knowledge of God, the sight of 
whom filled my heart with nothing but regret. 

On Thursday Jamrud was our encamping ground. 

On Friday we went through the Khaibar Pass, and encamped 
at ’AH Masjid.i * * * 

A Hindu Murderer, 

On the same day (3rd Safar) Kaliyan, son of Baja Bikramajit, 
arrived from Gujarat. Many heinous deeds of villany were 
reported of this mean and vicious character. One among his 
other atrocities is that he kept a common woman of the Mu- 
hammadan persuasion in his house, and for fear of being dis- 
covered, he killed her father and mother, and buried them in his 
house. I ordered him to be imprisoned until the facts were 
ascertained. After conviction I ordered that his tongue should 
be cut out,^ that he should be kept in prison for life, and that 
he should be fed at the same mess as the dog-keepers and 
sweepers. * * * 

1 [End of Sir H. M. Elliot’s translation. A note states that lie deemed it unneces- 
sary to carry the translation of this itinerary further.] 

2 [This excision of the tongue is not mentioned in some MSS.] 
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Bdbar^s Memoirs, 

With the object of acquiring information about the history of 
Kabul, I used to read the Wdk fdH Bdbari^ which, all except 
four parts was written with his (Babar’s) own hand. To 

complete the work I copied these parts {ajza) myself, and at the 
end I added some paragraphs in the Turkish language, to show 
that they were written by me. Although I was brought up in 
Hindustau, yet I am not deficient in reading and writing Tiirki. 

Prince Ekusru, 

On the 12th I summoned Khusru to my presence, and ordered 
the chains to be put off from his legs, and that he should be 
allowed to walk in the garden of Shahr-ara, for my paternal affec- 
tion had not so fiir departed as to induce me to deprive him of this 
indulgence. ^ * Although Khusru had been repeatedly guilty 

of improper actions, and was deserving of a thousand punish- 
ments, yet paternal aflection did not allow me to take his life. 
To bear with such wicked proceedings was incompatible with the 
rules of goveimment and policy; yet I overlooked his offences, and 
he was kept in great comfort and ease. It was discovered that he 
had sent people to several vile and wicked chai’acters, and by pro- 
mises had instigated them to raise disturbances, and to attempt 
my life. Some of these wretched, shortsighted people conspired 
together and formed the design of destroying me while engaged 
in hunting at Kabul and its vicinity ; but as the favour of Pro- 
vidence is the protector and preserver of kings, they found no 
opportunity to commit that crime. The day on which I halted 
at Surkhab, one of the conspirators hastily came to Khwaja 
Kuraishi, the diwdn of Prince Khurram, and said that about 
500 insurgents, with Fathu-lla, sou of Hakim Abu-1 Path, 
Nilru-d din, son of Ghiy&u-d din AH, iisaf Khan, and Sharif, 
son of rtimadu-d daula, were, at the instigation of Khusru, on 
the watch for a suitable opportunity of making an attack upon 
me. The Khwaja immediately reported the matter to IlhurraiUj 
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wlio in great perturbation instantly came and informed me. I 
blessed tlie Prince, and resolved to take measures for the appre- 
hension of all those imprudent persons, and for treating them 
with every kind of severe punishment. But again I thought 
that as I was now on a journey, their pursuit would cause the 
disturbance and dispersion of my camp, and accordingly only the 
chief insurgents were captured. Fathu-lla Khan was placed in 
prison, in charge of some trustworthy persons, while the two 
other wretches, with three or four more ringleaders of those 
cursed revolt ers, were killed. ^ ^ ^ 

Thiee Yeae of the Eeion. 

The third Nauroz after my happy accession to the throne 
occurred on Thursday, the 2nd of Zi-1 hijja, corresponding with 
the 1st of Parwardin, and the world-enlightening Sun, after 
leaving the sign of Pisces, entered that of Aries, The festival 
oi Nauroz was celebrated in the village of Eankata, which is at 
the distance of five kos from the city of Agra. * * ^ 

As. the magnificent sepulchre of my father was on the road, 
I thought that if I now went to see it, ignorant people would 
consider that I wreiit to visit it only because it was on my road. 
I therefore determined that I would proceed direct to the city, 
and then, as my father, in accordance with his vow respecting 
my birth, had gone on foot from Agra to Ajmir, in the same 
manner I would also walk from the city to his splendid sepulchre, 
a distance of two and a half kos. Would that I could have gone 
this distance upon my head ! 

On Saturday, the 5th of the month, at noon, in an auspicious 
hour, I set out towards the city. As I went, I distributed about 
6000 rupees to the beggars, who lined both sides of the road 
along the whole way, till I entered my palace within the fort. 
On the same day, Baja Nar Singh Deo brought to me a white 
leopard. Though among animals of other species, both quad- 
rupeds and birds, there may be some of white colour, distinguished 
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by the name of toivigJmn^^ yet a white leopard I had never seen 
up to this time. 

On Thursday, the 8th of Muharram, a.h. 1016, Jalalu-d din 
Mas'ud, who held the rank of 400, and was not destitute of 
courage, and in several actions had shown valour which was more 
nearly allied to ra,shness, expired of dysentery at the age of 
between fifty and sixty years. He was much addicted to opium, 
and took it after breaking it into small pieces like cheese. He 
often received it from the hands of his mother. When his illness 
grew worse, and symptoms of death were visible, she took a large 
quantity of the same opium which she used to give him, and died 
a few minutes after he departed this world. To this time such 
maternal love for a son has never been heard of. It is a custom 
amonf? the Hindus that women burn themselves alive after the 

■ O'' 

death of their husbands, either through afiFection, or for tlie sake 
of the honour and reputation of their fathers and relations ; but 
a thing like this was never known to be done by any mother 
whether among the Muhammadans or Hindus. 

On the 16th of the same month I bestowed the finest of my 
horses on Eaja Man Singh in consequence of the affection which 
I entertained for him. As I had asked Jagat Singh, the eldest 
son of Raj4 Man Singh, for the hand of his daughter, I sent to 
the Eaja, on the 16th, a sum of 80,000 rupees on account of one 
of the nuptial ceremonies, called Mukarrah Khan sent 

me from the Port of Kambhait (Kambay) a piece of European 
tapestry, which was so beautifully made that I had never seen 
any work of the Faringis equal to it before. 

On the 4th of Eabihx-1 awwal, the daughter of Jagat Sing 
entered my Seraglio, and the, nuptial ceremonies were performed 
in the residence of Marianl-i Zaman. Among other valuables 
which Eaja Man Singh sent with her were sixty elephants. 

As I was very anxious to extirpate the Eana, I determined 

^ ^ Turki Dictionary to mean exclusively a white hawk. It 

is not found in Richardson’s Dictioir.ry, 

2 [Presentation of Hinna to the bride.] 
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to send Blaliabat Ehan apjaiiist liim, and placed 12,000 liork^ 
perfectly equipped, with some experienced officers, under his 
command, besides 500 Ahadis, 2000 musketeers, artillery to 
the nninber of seventy or eighty guns, and elephant ■ and 
camel-swivels, and sixty elephants. I also ordered a treasure of 
twenty Ims of rupees to be sent with this 

Kliaii-khanan, wiio wvas my preceptor, came from Burhaiipiir, 
and paid me a visit. He %vas so anxious to see me, that he did 
not know whether he came on foot or head. He tlire-w himself 
in great agitation at my feet. With great kindness and favour 
I raised up his head with my hands, and with much affection 
took liini in my arms and kissed his face. He presented me 
with two rosaries of rubies and pearls, and several rubies and 
emeralds, to the value of three iucs of rupees, besides many other 
articles of all sorts. ^ ^ ‘ 

On the 22nd Asaf Ehan pre>sented me with a ruby seven 
in weight, wliieh was purchased by his brother Abu-1 
Kasim in the port of Earn bhait for 75,000 rupees. Its colour 
and form were exceedingly good, but in my opinion it was not 
wmrth more than 60,000 rupees. 

On the 24th the sons of Khan-khanan, who were coining 
after him, also arrived and paid their respects. They presented 
me with 25,000 rupees. On the same day the Khan also pre- 
sented me witli ninety elephants. This day a doe \Yas brought, 
which freely allow^ed itself to be milked, and produced four 
sers of milk every day. Such a doe I had never seen or heard 
of. There is no difference of taste between the milk of a doe 
and that of a cow or a female buffalo. It is said to be a remedy 
for astlima. 

On the 11th Eaja Man Singh, in order to make his prepara- 
tions for the equipment of the armj’^ of the Hakhiii, whither he 
was ordered to proceed, asked for leave to go to Amber, his 
native country. I granted his request, and gave him an elephant, 
whicl i was called H ushiy dr Mast. 

On the 21st Khan-khanan, having undertaken to suppress all 
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the clisturbaiices wliicli had arisen in the texTitorj of Nizamn-l 
Miilk at the death of the late Emperor, \¥rote a document, in 
which he enga.ged that if he did not successfnlly perform this 
service within two years, he would confess himself liable to 
punishment, provided only that, besides the army wdiich was 
already in the province, a force of 12,000 horse and a treasiwe 
of ten lacs of rupees be placed at his disposal, I ordered that 
he should iminediatelj^ be provided with every equipment for tlie 
army, and gave him leave to proceed to his duty. 

As Kishen Singh, the youngest maternal uncle of KImrram, 
had rendered many valuable services while with Maliabat Khan, 
and in the engagement with the army of the Kana had received 
a spear- wound in his foot, had killed twenty of the liana's dis- 
tinguished officers, and captured about 3000 men, lie was now 
raised to the rank of 2000 personal salary, and the command 
of 1000 horse. 

On Tuesday the 17tli, I went on foot to see the resplendent 
sepulchre of my father. If I could, I wmuld travel tliis distance 
upon ,my eye-lashes or my head. My father, when he made a 
vow respecting my birtli, had gone on foot from Fathpiir to Ajmir 
on a pilgrimage to tlie shrine of the great Khwdja Mu'inu-d din 
Chishti, a space of 120 lios^ and it would therefore be nothing 
very great if I were to go this short distance upon my head or 
eyes. When I had obtained the good fortune of visiting tlie 
tomb, and had examined the building which was erected over it, 
I did not find it to my liking. My intention was, that it should 
be so exquisite that tlie travellers of the world could not say 
they had seen one like it in any part of the inhabited earth. 
While the work was in progress, in consequence of the rebellious 
conduct of the unfortunate Khnsru, I %vas obliged to march 
towards Lahore. The builders had built it according to their 
own taste, and had altered the original design at their dis- 
cretion. The whole money had been thus expended, and , the 
work had occupied three or four years. I ordered that clever 
architects, acting in concert with some mtelligent persons, should 
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pull down tlie objectionable parts wldcli I pointed out. By 
degrees a very large and magnificent building was I’aised^ with 
a nice garden round it, entered by a lofty gate, consisting of 
minarets made of white stone. The total expense of this large 
building was reported to me to amount to 50,000 tivmdns of 
’Irak, and forty-five lacs of hhdnis of Turaii. 

On Sunday, the 23rd, I w^ent to the house of Plaldm ’AH, to 
see the reservoir, like one which was made in the time of my 
father in Lahore. I was accompanied by a body of attendants 
who had not seen it. The size of the reservoir ^vas six yards 
each way, and by its side was made a chamber, which was ex- 
ceedingly well lighted, and which had a passage to it through the 
water, but not a drop could penetrate the chamber. It was so 
large that ten or twelve persons could sit in it. The Hakim pre- 
sented me there with what money and articles he could produce 
at the time. After seeing the chamber, and allowing all my 
attendants to examine it, I returned to my palace, having 
honoured the Hakim with the rank of 2000. ^ * 

On the 6th of Zi-1 hijja, Mukarrib Khan sent me a picture, 
stating that the Portuguese believed it to be the portrait of 
Timur. It was represented that, at the time when Ilderim 
Bayazid was taken prisoner by the victorious army of that 
Emperor, a Christian, who was tiien the governor of Istambol, 
sent an ambassador with presents to offer terms of submission. 
He was accompanied by a painter, who drew a portrait of the 
Empei'or, and on his return carried it away with him. If tins 
had been true, in my opinion tliere could not have been a more 
valuable curiosity in my possession ; but as it bore no resemblance 
to his royal descendants, I was not at all satisfied of the truth 
of the statement. 

Foukth Yeah of the Eeign. 

[The Nauroz of the Fourth Year fell on the 14th Zi-1 hijja, 
1017 (11th March, 1609). 

It had now become manifest that, to secure the settlement of 
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the Dakliiii, one of the Princes must be sent thither, and I 
accordingly resolved upon sending Parwezd] 

Fifth Year of the Retgn. 

[The Nau-roz of the Fifth Year fell on the 24th Zi-1 hijja, 
1018 (10th March, 1610).] 

Outhreak at Patna. 

[On the 19th of Frdibihisht, in the fifth year of my reign^ a 
wonderful event took place in Patna, which is the chief residence 
of the governor of the province of Bihar. When Afzal Khdn, 
the governor of the province, was about to march to Gorakpiir, 
which had been recently conferred on him and which lies 

at about sixty Im distance from Patna, he placed the fort and 
the city in charge of Shaikh Banarasi and Grhiyas Zain Khani 
the clkvdn^ and other manmMars ; but thinking that there wtis 
no enemy in the country, he never thought of making provi>sion 
for the security of the fort and city. 

It happened that in his absence a tiii’bulent and seditious 
person of U^ch, by name Kutb, came in the habit of a falm\ 
into the territory of Ujjainiya, which lies near Patna, and having 
made friends with some people of notorious character, declared 
himself to be Khusrii, and said that, having escaped from 
prison, he had come there ; and that those who joined and helped 
him should share in his succeSsS. Witli such false words, he 
assured those foolish people of the truth of his pretensions. As 
his eyes had been branded in days gone by, he told those people 
that while he was in prison hot cups had been tied over his eyes, 
whicli had left that mark/^ By these means he succeeded in coI» 
lecting a number of horse and foot. As these insurgents had 
received intelligence of Afzal Khan’s absence from Patna, they 
took advantage of the opportunity, and having entered the city, 

1 [Asaf KliS.a was sent with him as his atdlih or tutor. — Ikbal-namd^f Mordsir-i 
JaMngiri,'] 

3 [An attempt had been made to blind KhusrU. See infrdj Extract homliiUhMb^ 
Jahdngir-SMhi,'] 

yoL. Ti. 21 
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made an attack upon the fort* On one occasion Shaikh Banarasi, 
who was in the fort, being confounded, came down to the gate ; 
but the enemy pushed in, and would not let him close it. Then 
he went with Ghiyas, and getting out of a window on the river- 
side, they procui'ed a boat, and endeavoured to make their way 
to Afzal Khan. 

The rebels, flushed with success, entered the fort, took posses- 
sion of all tlie property of Afzal Khan, and all the royal treasure. 
A niiiiiber of the vagabonds and adventurers of the city and 
suburbs also joined wdth them. The intelligence of tliis outrage 
reached Afzal Khan in Gorakpur, and Shaikh Bariarasi and 
Ghiyas also arrived by w^ater. Several letters from the city 
stated that the pretender was only an impostor, and had falsely 
assumed the name of Khusrti* Afzal Khan, depending upon 
the favour of God and the aid of my fortunate star, immediatel}" 
mai’ched against the insurgents. In five days he arrived at 
Patna. The enemy having left one of their leaders in the fort, 
marched out both horse and foot to oppose him, and took post 
at four Jios from the city, on the river Piinpun, in array of battle. 
The engagement began, and the insurgents, after a slight resist- 
ance, took to flight in constexmation. A number of them fled 
back into the fort, but Afzal Khan pui'sued them so closely, that 
he prevented them from shutting the gate. In panic they rushed 
into the house of Afzal Khan, and there held out till the 
evening. They shot about thirty men wuth their arrows. The 
impostor at last, when his companions -were going to hell, and he 
had become helpless, came out to the presence of Afzal Khan. 
The Khan, to quash the rebellion, put liim to death on the same 
day, and sent several of his followers wlio had been captured 
into confinement. When I \vas informed of this outbreak, I had 
Shaikh Banai’asi, Ghiyas Kihani, and the other oiScers bi’ouo’ht 
to A^gra. I then oi'dered that their heads and beards should be 
shaved, and that they should be di'*essed in sordid garments, and 
be paraded round the city on the backs of asses, as a punishment 
to them and as a warning to others.] 
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Affairs of the DakUn, 

[Oil tlie 2n(l ilLb &5 Kbaii-klianan came to present liiinsclf 
before me. I had received many complaints, true or untrue, 
about liini^ so I was estranged from him, and did not treat hiiii 
with that kindness and attention which I Iiad ever shown him 
and W'liieli I had seen niy venerable fetlier show him. He had 
been sent on service to tlie Dakhin for a certain time, in attend- 
ance upon Prince Parwez, He and other amin had started on 
tliis important duty; but when he arrived at Eurlianpur, regard- 
loss of the time being iinfiivourable for operations, and tlie want 
of supplies and necessaries, he led Sultan Panvcz and the army 
to the Balagliat. Ill»feoling and discord prevailed among the 
mmrs^ and at length the gi*aiu was exhausted, and none was to 
be obtained for money. The men were reduced to distress, and 
there was no means of carrying the matter further. Horses, 
camels, and other quadrupeds sank exhausted. So he patched 
up a sort of peace with the enemy, and conducted Sultan Parwez 
and the army back to Burlianpur. This reverse and distress 
brought me many letters of complaint against Klian-khanan, 
but I did not believe all that was stated. A letter also came 
from Khan Jaluin, in which he said, “All the disasters Iiave 
happened through the bad inanagement of the Klian-khanan. 
Eitlier confirm him in his command, or recall him to Court and 
appoint me to perform the service. If 30,000 horse are sent as 
a reinforcement, I will undertake in the course of two years to 
recover all the Imperial territory from the enemy, to take Kanda- 
har and other fortresses on the frontier, and to make Bijapiir a 
part of the Imperial dominions. If I do not accomplisii this in 
the period named, I will never show my taco at Court again.^^ 
As the relations between Khan-khanan and the other sdnlars 
were unsatisfactory, I did not think it right to uphold him, so I 
removed him, and appointed Khan Jahan to the command. ^ ^ 


Prom the time of the conquest of Alimadnagar by my late 
brother Daniyal to the present, the place had been under the 
command of Khwaja Beg Mirza Safawi, a relation of Slrah 
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Talimasp of Persia | but since their late successes, the Dakhinis 
liad inyested the town. Every effort was made to defend the 
place, and Khan-khanan, and the other who were with 

Prince Parwez at Burhanpur, marched forth to relieve it. 
Through the jealousies and dissensions of the leaders, and 
from want of supplies, the army was conducted by improper 
roads through mountains and difficult passes, and iii a short 
time it was disorganized, and so much in want of food, that it 
was compelled to retreat. The hopes of the garrison were fixed 
on this force, and its retreat filled them with despair. They 
desired to evacuate the place. Khwaja Beg Mirza did his best 
to console and encourage them; but in vain, so he capitulated 
on terms, and retired with his men to Burhdnpur. When the 
despatches arrived, and I found that the Khwaja had fought 
bravely and done his best, I promoted him to a mansab of 5000, 
and gave him a suitable 

Sixth Yeae op the Eeign. 

[New Year’s Day of the sixth year fell on the 6th Muharram, 
1020 (12th March, 1611).] ^ 

One of the royal slaves, who was employed as an ornamental 
carvei', presented me with a most ex ti'aordiiiary instance of his 
ingenuity. It was such a marvel as I had neither seen nor heard 
of before, and therefore a brief description of it will be interest- 
ing. He had fixed within the shell of a filbert a piece of painted 
ivory, which he had divided into four compartments. The first 
contains five individuals. Two are wa'estliiig with each other, 
the third stands with a spear, the fourth bears a heavy stone, 
and the fifth is sitting with his hands on the ground, with a staff', 
a bow, and a cup before him. The second part represents a 
throne, on which a king sits under a magnificent canopy. One 
leg is crossed over the other, and he has a cushion behind his 
hack. Five servants are in attendance round about him, and 
the shade of a tree spreads over the whole. The third part 
exhibits a party of rope-dancers. There is a long bamboo sup- 
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ported hj tliree ropes. One man dances upon tlie rope in an 
extraordinary attitude* He holds liis right leg at the back of 
his head by his left haiKl. There is a goaf, also, standing on the 
top of a stick. The second man beats a drum wliich hangs 
round his neck, while the third person stands holding up his 
Isaiuis and looking at the rope. Five indmduals are also staiid- 
ing by him, one bearing a stick in his hand. The fourth part 
represents a large tree, under which Jesus Ohrisf is s,itting., ;One, i 


man is bowing his head at the feet of Jesus, while an old man 


is talking -with him. Four other men are standing by his side. 


In acknowledgment of this wonderful piece of workmanship, I 
rewarded the artist with a handsome present and an increase of 
his allowances. * 


Regulations, 

It had repeatedly come to my hearing, that the amirs at the 
frontier posts were in the habit of requiring certain observances 
to which they had no right, paying no regard to the established 
rules and ordinances. Accordingly, the hahhsMs were ordered 
to issue prohibiting them from observing in future those 
practices which are peculiar to emperors. 1. Not to sit at the 
jharoka or window.^ 2. Not to give the amirs and sarddrs serving 
under them the annoyance of their own chair or of requiring 
obeisance to the chair.^ 8. Not to have elephant fights. 4. Not 
to punish any person by ordering him to be blinded, or to have his 
nose or ears cut ofti 5. Not to forcibly impose Miisulman burdens 
(tahlif-i Mitsui indni) on any one.^ 6. Not to grant titles to their 


^ [Not to show themselves at the window to the people, as was the practice of 
'■e:mperors.]' ■ ^ 

2 [The words are j 0^ J 

Ma-usir repeats the exact words. Ikbdl-ndma- substitutes 

(servants of the State) for the first part of the sentence, and 

leaves out the second eUmiJc'i (chair). The meaning is perhaps this: ‘‘They were not 
to sit in state themselves nor to require obeisance to an empty chair placed for the 
Emperor.”] 

^ [This prohibition is not repetatod either in i)iQ lkhdt-^ndm ox Mu-dsiM JaMngirll 
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servants. 7. Not to require the servants of the State to bow 
tlieir bodies or to touch the ground before theni.^ 8. Not to 
trouble the Binders and musicians to ^ive chairs after the manner 
of a darhar? 9. Not to have the drums beaten at the time of 
tlieir going out. 10. When they presented a horse or elephant 
to any man, whether a public or private servant, they were not 
to require obeisance from him with a horse’s bridle or an ele- 
pliant's goad placed upon his back. 11. Not to make the royal 
servants to walk on foot in their retinue. 12. Not to place tlieir 
seals upon letters addressed to royal servants. These rules, which 
were proinulgated under the title oi Ain-i Jahdngb% are now 
in force. 

Seventh Year of the Reign. 

[New Year’s Day of the seventh year fell on the 17th 
Muharrain, 1021 <(12th March, 1612).] 

War in Bengal. 

[Just at this time, a despatch arrived from Islam Xhan, with 
intelligence of the defeat of the enemy, and the deliverance of 
the country of Bengal from the sway of ’Usman the Afghan. 
Before entering upon this subject, a few particulars respecting 
Bengal may be recorded. It is an extensive country, situked in 
the second clime. Its length is 450 koB, extending from Bandar 
Oliatgam (the port of Chittagong) to Garin, and its breadth, from 
the northern inountaiiis to the province of Madaran (Midnapur), 
is 220 Its revenue amounted to sixty krors of ddm^? In 
former times, its governors always maintained 8000 horse, one 
lac of foot soldiers, 1000 elephants, and 400 or 500 war boats. 
Prom the time of Sher Khdn Afghan and his son Salim Khan, 

^ [To make homish or 

^ The IkMhndma omits this interdict. The 

Ma-dsir transposes the words ^^chauH dddan” and roads chaiiUr There 

would seem to he some conventional meaning of the words taUif chauMj' which 
was not generally understood even when these works were written.] 

^ [One kror and fifty hes of rupees, — IkM-ndma.} 
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this country liad remained in the possession of the Afghans d 
When niy revered father mounted and adorned the throne of 
Hindustan, he appointed an army to subdue it. Strenuous 
efforts to effect its conquest were for a long time maintained, and 
at length it was wrested from the hands of Daiid Kiraiii, the 
last ruler of tlie country, who was killed, and his forces defeated 
and scattered by Khan Jahao. 

From that time to the present the country has been governed 
by servants of the Empire, excepting only a remnant of Afghans 
who remained in the recesses and on the borders of the country. 
By degrees those fell into trouble and distress, and the whole 
country was annexed to the Imperial dominions. Witen I 
ascended the throne, in the first year of my reign, I recalled 
Man Singh, who had long been governor of the country, and 
appointed my hohaltdsh Kutbu-d din to succeed him. Soon 
after his arrival, he was assassinated by one of the turbulent 
characters of the country, who met with his reward and was 
killed.^ Jahangir Kuli Khan, whom I had made a commander 
of 5000 , was governor of the pi’ovince of Bihar, and was near 
to Bengal, so I ordered him to proceed thither and take posses- 
sion of the eouiitry. Islain Khan was then at A^gra, and I sent 
a farmdn to him, granting him the province of Biluir in jd(jb\ 
and directing him to proceed there, Jahangir Kuli Khan had 
not been long there when he fell ill, and died from the efiects of 
the climate. On receiving intelligeiiGe of his death, I appointed 
Islam Khan to succeed him, and sent directions for him to pro- 
ceed thither with all speed, leaving Bihar in charge of Afzal 
Khan. 

On my appointing him to this great service, some of my 
servants made remarks upon his youth and want of experience, 
but I perceived that he had nobility of character and talents, so 
I selected him. The result lias been, that he has brought the 

1 [“After tlic death of Salim Xhhn, Sulaimhn Kir^ni ruled over 

“ [Sher-Afgan, first liusbaud of Ndr Jahhu. — See post, Extracts from the 
ndma.} 
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country into a state of order, such as no one of his predecessors 
in the office had e?er been able to accomplish. One of his most 
signal services has been the suppression of ’Usman the Afghan, 
During the reign of my father, the royal forces had continual 
encounters with this man, but were unable to subdue liim. 

Islam Khan took up his quarters at Dacca, to bring the zamin- 
ddrs of that vicinity to submission, and he formed the design of 
sending an army against ’Usman and his country, to induce him 
to make profession of allegiance, or else to exterminate him and 
his turbulent follo^vers, Shiija’at Khan was at this time with 
Islam Khan, and he was appointed to command the force ap- 
pointed for this service. Several other of the servants of the 
State, such as ^ were sent with him. ^ * When they arrived 
near ’Usman’s fortress and country, some able speakers w’ere sent 
to advise him to renounce his rebellious habits, and, to become a 
good subject ; but he was too proud and ambitious. He cherished 
the design of subduing this country, and had other projects in 
his head. He would not listen to a word, but got ready for 
battle. He took a position in a village on the bank of a ndla^ 
surrounded by ■water and marsh. Shuja’at Khan determined 
to attack, and arranged his forces in their respective places. 
Usman had not intended to fight that day ; but when he heard 
that the Imperial forces were in motion, he mounted and rode to 
the bank of the 7idla to arrange his men. 

The battle began, and the fight waxed warm. At the very 
first the bold rebel, mounted on a fierce elephant, pushed forward 
and encountered the advanced force. After a sharp struggle, the 
commanders of the attacking force were killed. Iftikhar Khan, 
the commander of the right wing, showed no want of gallantry, 
and was killed fighting, while his men fought desperately till 
they were cut to pieces. In the left wing also Kisliwar Khan 
fell, after performing great deeds of valour. 

Although the enemy had lost many men, their intrepid leader 
conceived a well-devised and skilful movement^ He knew that 

^ [He was very fat and heavy, and, rode on an elephant in a 
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the commanders of the advance and of the right and left wngs 

had fallen, but that the centre remained. So, heedless of his 
dead and wounded, he made a fierce assault upon the centre. 
The sons and brothers and relativ'es of Shuja^at Khan, with 
some others, cast themselves in his way like lions and panthers, 
and fought desperately tooth and nail, till many of them were 
slain, and such as survived were severely wounded. 

The leading elephant, a very fierce one, attacked Sliujd'^at 
Khan, and he wounded it with his spear, but what does such an 
animal care for a spear ? Sbuja’at drew his swoixl and gave it 
two cuts, but what did it care for that ? He then wounded it 
twice with his daggex', but even then it did not turn, but sought 
to bear down both the Khan and his horse. As he was thrown 
from his horse, he shouted Jalidngir Shah!’^ and then sprung 
to his feet. One of his attendants struck the elephant on his 
fore-legs with a two-handed sword, and brought him to his knees. 
Slmja'at and his attendant then threw his driver to the ground, 
and with the same dagger he wounded the elephant in the trunk 
and forehead so that he shrieked with pain and turned back. The 
animal had received so man}’* wounds, that he fell on reaching 
the enemy’s ranks. 

SlmjiVat Khan's horse got up unhurt ; but while he was mount- 
ing, the baffled foe drove another elephant against the standard- 
beai’er of Shuja'at Khan, to overthrow both horse and standard. 
Slmja'at raised a shout of warning to the standard-bearer, and 
cried, ‘‘Act like a man, I am yet alive.*” Every man near the 
standard dii'ected his arrow, his dagger, or his sword against the 
elephant. Shnja’at Khan bade the standard-bearer arise, and 
calling for another horse, made him remount and again raise the 
standard. 

During this struggle, a rnusket-ball struck the forehead of the 
rebel commander, but the hand which fired it was never known, 
though inquiry was made. As soon as he received the wound, 
’Usman fell back, for he knew that it was mortal. Still for two 
watches and a half, in spite of his wounds he kept urging his 
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men on, and the fight and slaughter was contiiiiiecL At length 
the foe gave way, and the troops pursued them to the position 
they had fortified. Still they kept up a discharge of arrows 
and muskets, and prevented the royal forces from obtaining an 
entrance. 

When Wall the brother, and Mamrez the son, of ^Usman, and 
other of his friends, were informed of the severe wound he had 
received, they knew that he could not survive ; they also reflected 
that if after such a defeat they broke and made for their fast- 
nesses, not one of them would escape ; so they resolved to remain 
in their position for the night, and to escape just before break of 
day to their fortresses. At midnight ^Usman departed to hell, 
and in the following watch the enemy, carrying off his body, and 
leaving all their equipage standing, made off to their strongholds. 
Upon hearing of their flight, Shuja’at Khan proposed to pursue 
them, and not give them time to draw breath 5 but the exhaus- 
tion of the troops, the burying of the dead, and the tending of 
the wounded, prevented him, to his great chagrin. ’Abdu-i 
Islam, son of Mu’azzam Khan, now arrived with several officers, 
600 horse, and 400 gunners. "With these fi-esh troops he started 
in pursuit. W'ali, who was now^ the leader of the rebels, "on 
being informed of this, {resolved to ask for peace). Shuja’at 
Khan and the other officers accepted the proposition, and granted 
terms. Next day Wall, and the sons and relations of ^Usmaii, 
came into the Imperial camp, and presented forty-nine elephants, 
with other tribute. Shuja’at Khan then left some forces to watch 
the country held by the enemy, while he carried Wall and his 
Afghan prisoners to Jahangir-nagar (Dacca), wdiicli he entered 
on the 6 th Safar, and waited on Islam Khan. ^ * In reward of 
this service, I raised Islam Khan to the dignity of 6000, and I 
gave Shuja’at Khan the title of Eustam of the agef with a 
mansab of 1000 .] ^ ^ ^ 


On the 16th of the month of Farwardin, Mukarrah Khan, 
one of iny chief, confidential and oldest nobles, having received 
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the dignity of 3000, and the command of 2000 horse, gained the 
honour of being presented to me bn his arrival from Kambaj^ 
Certain political considerations induced me to depute him to the 
seaport town of Groa,^ to visit the luazir or ruler of that place. 
I further asked him to purchase certain articles procurable there, 
which might suit my taste. In obedience to orders, he set out 
directly for that harbour, and resided there for a long time. He 
did not regard the expense, but purchased several articles from 
the reringis, at any price they asked. On his return, he presented 
the precious things he had bought in Goa. Amongst these wei-e 
a few animals which excited ray curiosity, and which I had never 
seen before. No one even knew their names. 

The Emperor Babar has in his Memoirs given an able descrip- 
tion and pictured representation of several animals^ but it is 
most probable he never ordered the painters to draw them from 
the life. But as the animals now before me were of sucli exquisite 
rarity, I wrote a description of them, aiicf ordered that their 
pictures should be drawn in the Jahangir -^ndma^ with the view 
that their actual likenesses might afford a greater surprise to the 
reader than the mere description of them. One of the birds 
resembled a peahen, but was a little larger in size, though less than 
a peacock. When he was desirous of pairing, he used to spread 
Iiis tail and feathers, and danced about like a peacock. His beak 
and feet resembled those of a barn-door fowl. His head, neck, 
and throat changed their colour every minute ; but when anxious 
to pair, he became a perfect red, and seemed to be a beautiful 
piece of coral. After some time, he was as white as cotton, and 
sometimes he got as blue as a turquoise, and in short turned all 
colours like a chameleon. The piece of flesh which is attached 
to his head looked like the comb of a cock. But the curious 
part of it was this, that piece of flesh, when he was about to pair, 

^ Thougii this is spelt Goa, or rather Goh, in the original, it is most probable that 
Goga is meant ; and indeed in one copy it is spelt Goda, where the d may have been 
inserted for g, Goa was much beyond Mukarrab Khan’s jurisdiction ; whereas Goga 
was in it. Goga is the seaport of Ahmadhbhd, and was at one time the chief port of 
the Gulf of Kambay, — See Briggs’s Gities of Gujarkhtmi^ p. 281* , , 
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limig down a span long, like the trunk of an elephant, and when 
again restored to its position, it was erected over his head to the 
height of two fingers, like the horn of a rhinoceros. The part 
round his eyes remained constantly of a blue colour, and was 
never subject to change, which was not the ease with his wings, 
which were always changing their colour, contrary to those of a 
peacock,^ * * 

I put the tika on the forehead of Dalpat with iny Eoyal 
hands, selected him as the successor of his father, and conferred 
upon him ih^ jagir and country of the deceased Eai Singh. A 
handsome ornamented inkstand and pen -was this day given by 
rtimadu-d daula. 

Lakhmi Chand, the Eaja of Kamaun, one of the chief Eajas 
in the hills, was son of Eaja Eai, who, at the time of waiting upon 
the late Xing, sent a petition, asking that the son of Eaja Todar 
Mai might lead him to the royal presence, and his request was 
complied with. Lakhmi Ohand now likewise begged me to order 
the son of Ihimadu-d daula to conduct him to the Court; and to 
meet his wishes, I sent Shahpur to bring him into my presence. 
The hill-chief had brought a great number of the valuable rarities 
of his mountains for my acceptance. Amongst them ivere beau- 
tiful strong ponies called Gut$^ several liav/ks and falcons, 
numerous pods of musk, and whole skins of the musk-deer 
with the musk in them. He also presented me with various 
swords which w’-ere called khandah and katdra. This Eaja 
is the richest hill-chief, and it is said that there is a gold mine 
in his territory. 

As Kliwaja Jahan had greatl}’' distinguished himself in archi- 
tecture, I sent him to Lahore to build a handsome palace for me. 

Defeat in the DakJdn. 

[Affairs in the Dakhin 'were in a very unsatisfactory state, in 
consequence of the bad generalship and want of care of Khan-i 

^ This description is evidently meant for a turkey-cock — which, strange to say, is 
in Turkish ascribed to India, and called EM Tdbghi.-^Bt^ DavkFs Turkish Grammar, 
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^azaiB, and a defeat had been suffered by ^Abdii-lla Khan. I 
summoned Kliwdja Abu-1 Hasan to my presence, and after 
inquiry, I ascertained that the disaster was attributable partly to 
the conceit and rashness of ’’Abclu-lla Khan, and partly to discord 
and want of co-operation among the amirs. 

h4bdii-lla Khan and the officers who had been appointed to 
sei’YC under him, marched with the army of Gujarat by way of 
Nasik Tirbang. This force was well equipped; its numbers were 
from 10,000 to 14,000, and the officers serving in it were It 
had been arranged that another force should advance from the 
side of Birar under the command of Raja Man Singh, Khaii- 
Jahan, the A?niri(- 1 Tlmard^ and other officers. These two armies 
\vere to keep up communications, and to be informed of each 
other's movements, so that they might at an appointed time close 
in upon the enemy. If this plan had been carried out frankly 
and cordially without jealousy, it is very probable that under 
God’s grace it would have succeeded. 

'Abdu-lia Khan, having passed the Ghats, entered the country 
of the enemy, but made no arrangements for sending messengers 
to obtain intelligence of the other force, and to regulate his 
movements in concert, so as to place the enemy between the two 
armies. He trusted entirelj^ to his own power, and thought that 
if he could effect the victory himself, it would be all the better. 
Acting upon this view, he paid no heed to E4ja Man Singh when 
the latter wished to settle a concerted plan. 

The enemy kept a sharp watch over his movements, and sent a 
large force of Mahrattas {bargiym)^ who skirmished with him all 
day, and harassed him at night with rockets and other fiery pro- 
jectiles, till the main body of the enemy drew near, and ho was 
quite unaware of their proximity, although he approached Daulat- 
abaci a stronghold of the Uakhiiiis. * ^ ’Ambar the black-faced, 
■who had placed liimself in command of the enemy, continually 
brought up reinforcements till he had assembled a large force, 
and he constantly annoyed ’Abdu-lla with rockets and various 
kinds of fiery missiles (dtask-bdzi)^ till he reduced him to a sad 
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condition. So, as tlie Imperial araiy had received no reinforce- 
ments, and the enemy was in great force, it was deemed expedient 
to retreat, and prepare for a new campaign. All the chiefs were 
unanimous in favour of this, and before dawn they began to fall 
back. The enemy pressed upon them to the boundaries of their 
own territory, but either side held its own. But a party of our 
force courted a serious encounter, and' ^AH ■MarcIan Kliaii, after a.' 
valorous conflict, was left wounded in the hands of the eneinj.^ 
After another day, when they reached the frontier of Raja 
Eaharjlu, an adherent of the Imperial throne, the enemy retired, 
and 'Abdudla Khan proceeded to Gujarat. It seems clear, that if 
proper precautions had been taken, and the two forces had been 
kept in co-operation, the objects of the campaign would have been 
aceomplivshed. On the retreat of ’Abdu-lla, the army, which 
marched by way of Birar, had no alternative but to retire ; so 
it retreated and joined the camp of Prince Parwez, near Burhaii- 
pur. On receiving this information, I was greatly excited, and 
felt inclined to proceed .thither myself to retrieve the position. 
But Khwaja Abu-1 Hasan remonstrated * % and I resolved to 
send Khan-khanan * 

The Dakhinis now made proposals for peace, ’Adii Kh^n pro- 
fessed amity, and promised, if the affairs of the Dakhinis 
were left to him, that he would restore sundry districts to the 
Imperial oiflcers. I did not come to any decision on the matter, 
but left it to Khan-klianan.] 

Eighth Year of the Reigf. 

[The eighth New Year’s Day of my reign fell on the 26th 
Muharram, 1022 a.h. (8th March, 1613 a.i>.).] 

Journey to JJmir and Campaign a.gamst the MdncL 

[On the 2nd Sha’bau I left Agra, with the intention of paying 

^ [He was carried to Daiilatabkl, and Malik ’Ambar appointed a surgeon to attend 
him, but he died in a few days. A saying of his, continues the IkbdUmma, has 
become famous. A person attending him observed, ‘‘Tictory is in the hands of 
heaven.” He replied, Truly victory is with heaven, but the battle is for man.”] 
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a visit to Ajnnr, having two objects in view/ One, to pay a visit 
to the tomb of Kliwaja Mu’iiiu-cl din Chishti, whose blessed 
iiifliienco had operated so powerfnily on the fortu lies of my 
dynasty. Second,, to overcome and' subjugate Amar Singh, who 
■was the greatest of the zdmindaTS and rdjd$ of Hindustan. ' All 
tlie rdjds and rdis of the conntiy have acknowledged him and 
Ills ancestors to be their chief and head. The sovereignty and 
government have been held by tliis family for a long time. Per 
many years they hold rale in the oast country, and then had tlio 
title ofitd/d. Afterwards tlioy fell upon thoDakhin, and broiiglit 
the greater part of that country under their sway, ■when they 
took the title of harulsome/^ instead of that of After 

that they overran the mountain land of Mewat, and still advanc- 
ing they got possession of the fortress of Jaipur. 

From that date ^ up to the present year, which is the eighth of 
my reign, 1471 years have passed. Twenty-six individuals ot 
this race have reigned over a period amounting to 1010 years, 
who have borne the title of BdwaL From the time of Eahab, 
who was the first to assume the title of Rami, to Rana Amar 
Singh, who is the present Rana, there have been twenty-six 
persons, who have reigned over a period of 461 years. Daring all 
this long period not one of them had bowed the neck in submis- 
sion to any King or Emperor of Hind. They were nearly 
always in a state of insubordination and rebellion. So, in the 
days of the Emperor Babar, the Rana Sangii, having assembled 
all the Bdgds and Ildis of this coinitiy, with 180,000 horsemen 
and several hundred thousand infantiy, fought a battle in the 
vicinity of Bayana against tlie victorious army of the Musulmaiis, 
and suffered a signal defeat. The full particulars of this battle 
are given in that most trustworthy work, the Wdkfdt, written 
by the Emperor Babar himself. My father also devoted liimself 
with great ardour to the subjection of this unruly race. Several 
times he sent expeditions against them, and in the twelfth year of 

1 [It does not distinctly appear what that date ” means. Infereutially it would 
seem to signify the time when the title Muj} ” was used.] 
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his reign he marched in person to effect the reduction of Ohitor, 
one of the strongest fortresses in the world, and to subdue the 
country of the Ran4.. After a siege of four months and ten 
days, he overpowered the men of Amar Singli’s father, took the 
fortress, and then returned. Kepeatedly he sent armies against 
the Rana, and each time they pressed him so hardly that he w'as 
reduced to the brink of ruin, when something occurred to save 
him from destruction. Near the end of his reign, my father, 
having directed his own attention to the conquest of the Dakhin, 
sent me with a large army and trusty leaders against the Eana. 
For reasons too lengthy to be here entered upon, both these 
enterprises failed. 

When the Empire devolved upon me, as this conquest had 
been half effected mrder my leading, the first army I sent upon 
foreign service after my accession was this army against the 
Efina. My son Parwez was appo'inted to command, and all the 
resources of ray government wer.e applied to the service. Ample 
treasure and abundant artillery were ready to be sent off, when 
all was stopped by the unhappy outbreak of Khusrii. I was 
obliged to pursue him to the Panjab, and the capital and interior 
of the country were denuded of troops. I was obliged to write 
to Parwez, directing him to return to protect i^gra and the neigh- 
bourhood, and to remain there; so the campaign against the 
R4na was suspended. When, by the favour of God, I had 
quashed Khnsru’s rebellion, I returned to Agra, and I then sent 
Mababat Khan, ’Abdu-lla Khan, and other amirs against the 
Efinfi; hut until I started from Ajmir, the Imperial forces had 
not achieved any success of importance. There was nothing to 
detain me in Agra, and I felt assured that nothing of any im- 
portance would be accomplished till I myself went thither. 

At the time appointed, I left Agra and encamped in the garden 
of Dahra. The next day was the festival of the Daaahra, and 
according to rule the horses and elephants were decked out and 
paraded before me. The mothers ^ (ivdlidalid) and sisters of 
^ It lias already been recorded (page 294) that Kbiisrd’s mother had poisoned herself. 
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Klmsru represented that lie .was. exceedingly contrite' and sorry 
for what ho had done. Having thus excited mj paternal affec- 
tion, I called ..him into my presence, and arranged that he sIioiiM. 
come every day to pay his'respects to me. I stayed in the garden 
twenty days, and on the '31st day of Mihr I started, having ap- 
pointed Khm^j a' Jalian to the charge of ■ the . capital, -with its 
palaces and treasures. On the 2nd Mihr, intelligence arrived 
that Baja Basil had died at Shahabad, on the Riina’s frontier. 
On the 10th I encamped at Btip-bas, now called Amanabad. It was 
foniierly the jdgzr of Eup, but after Mm I gave it to Amanudki 
son of Mahdbat Khan, and I ordered that it should be called 
by his name. It was one of my regular huntiiig-grounds, so I 
went out hunting every day. In these few days 158 deer, male 
and female, and other kinds of game were killed. * On the 
10th Ramazan intelligence arrived of the death of Kalij Khan, 
one of the oldest servants of the State, in his eightieth year. 
He was engaged at Peshawar in controlling the Afghans.] 

In this month (Azur) news arrived that the Europeans in Goa, 
in defiance of their engagements, had plundered four ships engaged 
in the foreign trade of the port of Surat ; and having made a 
great many Muliamniadaus prisoners, had at the same time taken 
possession of their money and goods. It gave me much displeasure, 
Mukarrab Khan, the governor of that harbour, received a dress 
of honour, besides an elephant and horse, and was commanded to 
proceed to put a stop to such outrages. He started on the 18th 
of Azur, ^ * 


Campaign agamst the Band, 

[After visiting the tomb of the saint Mu'iiiu-d din Ohishti, 
the matter of the Baini. was again taken into consideration, and I 
now determined to stay at Ajrnir, and to send my dear son 
Khurram on the expedition. On the 6th I gave him leave to 
depart, and made him many presents.^ Besides tJie men who 
had already been sent on this service under Khan-i ^azam, I now 
placed 12,000 horse under the command of the Prince, and after 
^ [The text specifies them.] 
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granting presents to the officers, I despatcliecl them. Fidtu 
Khan was appointed ^ * Althougli KMn^^ “’azam had 

requested me to send Khurram on this service, and the Prince 
himself treated him with much attention, he did not show a proper 
spirit, and acted in an unsatisfactory matter, I wrote him a Yory 
hind letter, but- my words had no effect upon him, and lie 
still went on in a foolish obstinate way. ' When Khurram found 
that . lie. 'was mot, hearty 'in the work, .he wrote to me that it was 
by no Dieaiis desirable to keep him there, and that iiis' relations 
with Klmsru were the cause of his misbehaviour. So I ordered 
hlahabat Khan to go to U'dipur and bring him away, and I 
ordered Muhammad Tald Diwaii to proceed to Maiidisor and 
convey to Ajrair his children and dependents. On the 16th, I 
received a despatch from Khurram, informing me that an elephant 
of which the Eaiia was very fond, and seventeen others, had been 
taken. He added that their master would soon be a prisoner.] 

Kioth Year OF THE Eeiuh, 

[The New Year’s Day of the ninth year of my reign fell on 
a day corresponding with the 9th Safar, 1023 ii. (1614 a.b.). 

Maliabat Khan, who had been sent to fetch KIian»i ’azam and 
his son ’Abclu-lla, arrived. I consigned Khaii-i ’azam to Asaf 
Klito, to custody at Gwalior, but to be lionourably treated. 

On the 18tli TJrdibihist, I forbad Khiisru to come to my pre- 
sence. In consequence of my paternal affection, and the suppli- 
cations of his mothers and sisters, I had given orders that he 
should come to pay his respects to me every day. But he showed 
no signs of frankness of spirit, and always seemed sad and down- 
cast, so I forbad his coming to see me,] 

*Atr of Boses. 

{^Atr of roses, the most excellent of perfumes, was discovered in 
my reign. The mother of Nur Jahaii Begam conceived the idea 
of collecting the oil which rises to the surface when rose-water is 
heated, and this having been done, the oil was found to be a most 
powerful perfume.] 
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y .y ' /A of the HcmcL .■ 

|_In tJie moiitli of JMiniaii, intelligence came in of the siibinis- 
sion .of Eaiia Aiiiar Singh, and of his willingness to pay homage 
io the Imperial throne. ■ The particulars of. the matter are' these : 
Sly clear and fortunate son Sultan Khiirram had established 
,, several military posts,, especially, in ' places where, from the iii'- 
saiiibrity of the climate, the bad quality of the water, and tlic 
difficulty of access, many persons deemed it impossible to form a 
station. By this, and by keeping the Impe.rial' forces in continual 
movement against the enemy, regardless . of the intensity of the 
heat and the abundance of rain, he had captured tlie families of 
many Singhs, and had brought the enemy to such straits, that 
the Eana perceived he could hold out only a little longer, and 
that he must either flee from his country or be made a prisoner. 
Being helpless, he resolved to succumb, and to do homage. He 
sent his maternal uncle Siibh Karan, and Hardas Jhala one of 
his most trusty and intelligent servants, praying my son to over- 
look his offences, and to give him an assurance of safety under 
the princely seal ; he would then wait upon him in person to pay 
homage, and would send his son and heir-apparent to the Imperial 
Court, so that he might be classed among the adherents of the 
throne like all other rdjds* He also begged that on account of 
old age he might be excused from proceeding to Court. 

My son sent these persons to me in charge of Mulla Shiikru-lla, 
his dhcdn, who, after the settlement of this matter, was dignified 
with tlie title of Afzal Khan, and of Sundar Das, who afterwards 
received the title of Eai Eayao. My son wrote me the particu- 
lars in a despatch. Eana Amar vSingh and his ancestors, 
relying upon tlie security of his mountains and his home, had 
never seen one of the kings of Hindustan, and had never show-n 
obeilieiiee ; but now in my fortunate reign lie had been compelled 
to make his submission. In compliance with my son’s letter, I 
overlooked the Eaiia’s offences, and wrote him a kind and re- 
f(mmm under my own seal. I also wrote a kind letter 
to the Eana’s son, desirina* him to snecifv the wav in wThVIi Iia 
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would come to pay liis respects, and assuring him that all things 
should be made pleasant for him. My son sent ray letters to 
the Band, to comfort him, and to gratify him with the expectation 
of my favour and kindness, and it was arranged that the Rand 
and his sons should have an interview with my son on the 28tli 
■Bahman.l 

Good News, 

The second happy tidings was the death of Baliadur, son of 
the chief of G-ujarat, and the leaven of insubordination and 
turbulence. God of his mercy destroyed him, but he died a 
natural death. 

The third happy tidings was the defeat of the Portuguese 
(War^i), who had made every preparation for the capture of the 
port of Surat. An action took place between them and the 
English,^ who had sought refuge in that port. Most of their 
vessels were burnt by the Eiiglish, and not being able to stand 
the contest, they took to flight, and sent a message to Mukarrab 
Khan, the governor of the ports of Gujarat, suing for peace, and 
representing that they had come with peaceful views, not to fight, 
and that the English had been the first to quarrel. 

[Another piece of intelligence that came was, that the K4jputs 
who had resolved to kill (Malik) ^\mbar had concealed them- 
selves till they found an opportunity of approaching him, when 
one of them gave him an ineffectual wound. The men in the 
escort of ’Ambar killed the Rajput, and carried their master off 
home. A very little more would have made an end of this 
cursed fellow.] 

[At the end of the month, while I was hunting in the environs 
of Ajmir, Muhammad Beg arrived with a letter from my son 
Sultan Khurram. ^ * Prom the letter it appeared that on the 
26th Bahman the R4na came in and paid his respects to my son, 
with all the observances required by the rules of the Imperial 

^ Angremn, This is perhaps the &rst oocasioa of the use of that word in a natwe 
hook. ■ . 
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Court. He presented as tribute a celebrated ruby belonging to 
bis family, and * *. My son received him with great kindness ; 
and when the Eana advanced to kiss the Prince’s feet, and be" 

pardon for liis ofiences, the Prince raised him up, did his best to 
cheer liioi, and presented him with a jewelled sword, etc., etc. 
It is the practice among zmnmddrs^ that they, and the son who 
is heir-apparent, never present themselves before kings together ; 
so the Eana had not brought his son Karan, who was his heir. 



But the Prince wished to depart on that same day, so the Eana 
took his leave, and sent his son Karan to wait upon Khurrani, 
and on tlie same day he started with the Prince on his journey 
to the Imperial Court,] 

Tenth Y.eaii of the Eeign. 

[The New Year’s Day of my tenth year corresponded with 
theSth^Safar, 1024 h. ^ ^ 

Kai*an (son of the Eana) was granted a mansab of 5000, and 
I gave him a small rosary of emeralds and pearls with a ruby 
in the middle, such as in Hindi is called Smarani. ^ 

Blinking, 

[The 25th of De was the day of the annual weigliing of my 
son Khurram. He was now twenty-four years of age, a married 
man, and the father of a family, but yet he had never been 
addicted to drinking wine. This being the day for weighing 
him, I said to him, '' My boy, you are the father of ehildren, 
and kings and princes drink wine. To-day is a festival, and I 
will drink wine with you, and I give you leave to drink on feast 
days, on New Yearis Day, and at great entertainments, but 
always with moderation ; for to drink to excess and weaken the 
intellect is avoided by the wise ; in fact, some good and benefit 
ought to be obtained from wine-drinking.’’ 

Up to my fourteenth year I had never drunk wine, except two 
or three times in childhood, w-hen my mother or nurses had given 
me some as a remedy for some childish ailment. Once also mj 
} [This oug’lxt to be the 18 th, corresponding to lOth March, 1615 .] 
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father called for some spirit Qarali) to the amount of a tola, and 
mixing it with rose-water, made me drink it as a remedy for a 
cough! In the days when my father was in the field against the 
Yusufzdi Afghans, and was encamped near Atak, on the Kilab 
(Indus), I one day went out hunting. I met with many mishaps,^ 
and was very tired, when one of my attendants told ^ me that ii 
I would drink a cup of wine, it would relieve my fatigue and 
weariness. I was young, and prone to indulgence, so I sent a 
servant to the house of Hakim h41i for a refreshing drink. He 
hrouc^ht me about a cup {piydh) and a half of yellow wine of 
sweet taste in a small bottle, and I drank it. The result was 
pleasant. From that time I took to wine-drinking, and from 
day to day took more and more, until wine of the grape had no 
effect upon me, and I resorted to spirit-drinking. In the course of 
nine years I got up to twenty cups of double-distilled spirit, 
fourteen of which I drank in the day, and the remaining six at 
night. The weight of this was six sirs of Hindustan, equal to 
one mm of I'rdn. My food in those days was one fowl and 
some bread. No one dared to expostulate with me, and matters 
reached such an extreme, that when in liquor I could not hold 
my cup for shaking and trembling. I drank, but others held the 
cup for me. At last I sent for the M/dm (doctor) Humam, 
brother of Hakim Abu-1 Fath, who was one of my father’s 
attendants, and placed my case before him. With great kind- 
ness and interest, he spoke to me without concealment, and told 
me that if I went on drinking spirits in this way for six months 
longer, ray state would be past remedy. His advice ivas good, 
and life is dear. I was greatly affected by his wmrds, and from 
that day I began to diminish my potations, but I took to eating 
faliihd} As I lessened my drink, I increased the faluM ; and I 
directed that my spirits should be mixed with wine of the grape ; 
two parts mne and one spirit. Lessening my allowance daily, I 
reduced it in the course of seven years to six cups, each cup 

^ [Tills word is YSinonslyvrn\^mf&lMd,faIuhdnyfaUmii/d,JMhih^^^ It is, no 
doubt, the name of some intoxicating drug or preparation ; perhaps hhdu^.} 
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weighing eighteen misMk and a quarter. For fifteen years I 
have now kept to this qu<aiitity, taking neither more nor less. 
I take it at night, except on Thursday, that being the day of n^y 
accession to the throne, and on Friday, which is the most holy 
day in tlie week, for I do not think it right to pass these nights 
in hecdlessness, and to fail in giving thanks to the Almighty for 
his blessings. On Thursday and on Sunday I eat no meat ; that 
being the day of my accession, this my fiitheris birthday. These 
days are held in great honour. After some time, instead of 
faluhdj I took to opium. Now that my age is forty-six years and 
four months solar reckoning, and forty-seven years nine months 
lunar style, I take eight surkhs ^ of opium when five hours of the 
clay have passed, and six mirkhs after one hour of the evening.] 

Victories* 

Towards the end of the year, tidings of victory arrived from 
all quarters of dominions. The first victory was that won 
over Alidad the Afghan, who had long been in rebellion in the 
mountains of Kabul. * * 

Another victory was acliievecl over the army of the wretched 
’Ambar. The following is a brief account of it. Some good 
officers and a body of Bargk (Mahrattas), a very hardy race of 
people, who are great movers of opposition and strife, being 
offended with 'Ambar, desired to become subjects to my throne. 
Having received assurances from Shahsawar Khan, who was 
with the royal army at Balapdr, Adam Khan, Yakut Khan, 
and other chiefs, with the Bargk Jadu Rai and Baba Jukayath, 
came to see him,. and he gave them each a horse, an elephant, a 
robe, and cash, accorciing to their respective ranks. Having thus 
brought them into the interests of the tlu^one, he marched with 
them from Balapur against 'Ambar. On their way they were 
opposed by an array of the Dakhinis ; but they soon defeated 
it, and drove the men in panic to the camp of ^Ambar. In his 

1 [The surhh or raii is the seed of the Ahms precatoniis, which averages about 1-^- 
of a grain Troy ('^ilson). The old rati was 1*75 gr, j Akbafs com rati ran as high 
as 1*90 (Thomas)!3 “ ; , ■ 
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Tanifcy and pride, lie res*olwed to hazard a battle with niy yicto- 
lious army. To his oto forces he united tlie armies of h^dil 
Khan and Eutbn-l Mulk^aad with a train of artillery he marched 
to meet the royal ariiij til he came within fiye or six of it. 

On Sunday, the 25th of Bahoiaii, they came to an engagement. 
At about three o’clock m the afternoon the fight commenced with 
rockets and guns, and At la^s-t Darab Khan, who commanded the 
foremost division, with o*ther chiefs and warriors, drew their 
swords and vigorously attacked the eneiiiy^s advanced force. 
Their bravery and coursag-es soon put their opponents to confu- 
sion. Without turning as3de, they then fell upon the centre. 
In the same manner eaoel division attacked the division which 
was before it, and the was terrible to behold. The battle 
went on for about an Lout, and heaps of corpses were formed. 
\4mbar, unable to withslanl the royal army, fled from the field, 
and had it not been a wy dark night, none of the enemy would 
have escaped. The giea*t warriors of the royal army pursued 
the fugitives for about two or three te, till horse and man were 
unable to move. The enenoy was totally defeated and dispersed, 
and the warriors returne»it*o their camp. All the enemy’s guns, 
with 300 camels laden whli rockets, many elephants, horses, 
and munitions of war to am incalculable extent, fell into the 
hands of the victorious stjay. The killed and wounded \vere 
innumerable, and a great number of chiefs -were captured alive. 
Kext day the army having* snoved from Fathpiir, marched towards 
Khirld, which had been tb« shelter of the rebels ; but no trace of 
them was found. It encsiinjed there, and learnt that the enemy 
-were completely disorganiSflei. 

The third conquest achi aved in those days was that by which 
the territory of Kokrak and its diamond mines were taken 
possession of, through tie enterprising exertions of Ibrahim 
Khan. The territory boEongs to the province of Bihar and 
Patna, and through it tharie^ runs a stream, from which diamonds 
are extracted in a very peculiar manner. In the days when 
the water is low, and is lie-fc in little holes and troughs, the people 
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whose business it is to extract the diamonds, and who have great 
expertness in the art, search out for those portions from which 
they obserwe many little insects issue like gnats, wdiich are called 
in the language of those people cMka. These parts, along the 
wdiole course of the stream which is accessible, they fenco round 
with a wall of stones, and then dig it up with spades and axes, 
to about one yard and a half deep, and search among the stones 
and mud which are brought up. In sucli soil both large and 
small diamonds are found, and sometimes so large that they are 
wmrtli even a Icm of rupees. In short, this territory and the 
stream from the bed of wliich diamonds are extracted were in 
the possession of Durjan Sal, zammddr. Although the gover- 
nors of the province of Bihar had several times led their armies 
to invade his dominions, yet, on account of the impassable roads 
and thick forests, they were obliged to return, being contented 
only with two or three diamonds which he presented to them. 

When the governorship of the province was transferred from 
Zafar Khan to Ibrahim Khan, I instructed the latter, on his 
departure to the province, to invade the dominion of that refrac- 
tory chief, and dispossess him. Accordingly, Ibrahim, irarne- 
diately after his arrival in the province, collected a force and 
marched against the zamincldr; who, as on former occasions, 
sent him some diamonds and elephants ; but the Khan did not 
accept them, and having proceeded with all speed, invaded liis 
dominions. Before the enemy could collect his force, Ibrahim 
penetrated into his territory, and before the news of his approach 
could reach liiin, attacked the hill and the valley where he 
resided. Ibrdhim ordered his people to search for him, and he 
was at last found in a valley with one of his brothers and some 
women, among whom was his mother and other wives of his 
father. All the diamonds which they had were taken, and 
twenty “three elephants fell into the hands of the royal army. 
Asa reward for this service, the mcmmh of Ibrahim Khan was 
raised to the personal salary of 4000 and the command of 4000 
horse, with the title of Fath- J ang. In like manner promotions 
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were ordered to be made in tlie rank of all those who had shown 
distinguished bravery in the acconiplishment of this undertaking. 
The territory is still under the possession of the officers of this 
government ; and diamonds which are extracted from the stream 
are brought to this Court. Becently, a diamond was found, the 
value of which was estimated at the amount of 50,000 rupees, 
and it is hoped that if the search be continued, more excellent 
diamonds mil be placed in the repository of the crown jewels. 

Eleventh Year oe the EEiax. 

The Nau-roz of the eleventh year of my reign corresponded 
with the 1st Eabi^u-1 awwal, 1025 h. (lOtli March, 1616 a.b.). 

In this year, or rather in the tenth year of my reign, a dreadful 
plague (tvabd) broke out in many parts of Hindustan. It first 
appeared in the distidcts of the Panjdb, and gradually came to 
Lahore. It destroyed the lives of many Muhammadans and 
Hindds. It spread through Sirhind and the Doab to Delhi and 
its dependent districts, and reduced them and the villages to a 
miserable condition. Now it has wholly subsided. It is said by 
old men, and it is also clear from the histories of former times, 
that this disease had never appeared before in this country. I 
asked the physicians and learned men wdiat was the cause of it, 
as for two years in succession the country had suffered from 
famine, and there had been a deficiency of rain. Some said 
that it was to be attributed to the impurity of the air arising 
from drought and scarcity ; but some ascribed it to other causes. 
Gfod knows, and we must patiently submit to his wulld 

Before this date, some thieves had plundered the public 
treasury of the and after a few days seven vagabonds 

were apprehended, wuth their chief named Nanial. Some of 
the treasure was also recovered. I was incensed at the bold 
conduct of these scoundi’els, and consequently I was determined 
to punish them severely. Each of them got a fitting punish- 

^ [A few pages before, and in tbe tentb year of bis reign, J’ab&ngir records that one 
of bis nobles died in tbe Habbin of cholera {haiza).} 
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ment, and their chief was ordered to be trodden under the feet 
of an elephant. He petitioned to me that he would rather fight 
with that formidable animal than suffer the agony of being tram- 
pled under his feet. I consented to this. A dagger was given 
to him, and notwithstanding that the elephant, wldcli was wild 
and vicious, prostrated him several times, and notwithstanding 
he had been witness to the fate of his associates, yet, with un- 
daunted courage, he managed to recover his feet, and inflict 
several w^ounds with his dagger upon the trunk, and succeeded 
in driving the animal back. It was truly an act of w’'oiKlerful 
bravery, and I therefore spared liis life, directing at the same 
time he was to be taken care of. After some time, he ungrate- 
fully made his escape. It gave me much annoyance. I issued 
orders to the jdginMrs of the neighbourhood for his apprehension, 
and wdien caught he was hanged by the neck. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, the 1st of Zi-l ka’da, coire- 
spoiiding with 21st of A!ban, I marched in sound health from 
Ajinir in a European carriage drawn by four horses, and I ordered 
several nobles to make up carriages similar to it,^ and to attend 
upon me with them. About sunset I reached my camp in the 
village Deo Ban a, a distance of nearly two 

It is customary in India, when a king, prince, or noble under- 
takes an expedition tow’'ards the east, to ride on an elephant with 

^ A little above be tells as, that on tbc departure of B£Lb& Kbarraiu, bo bad given 
him “ a carriage of tlio Eeringi English fashion, that be might sit and ride in it.’’ 
These are the only remote allusions made throughout the work to the embassy of Sir 
T. Roe, whose residence in Jahangir’s camp lasted from the lObh January, 1G16, to 
the 21st January, 1618. 

2 Sir Thomas Boo thus mentions the mode of departure from Ajmlr ; Thus richly 
accoutred, the King wont into the coach, which waited for him under the care of bis 
new English servant, who was dressed as gaudily as any player, and more so, and had 
trained four horses for the draught, which were trapped and harnessed all in gold. 
This was the first coach he had ever been in, made in imitation of that sent from 
England, and so like it that I only knew the did'ercace by the cover, which was of 
gold velvet of Persia. Next followed the English coach, newly covered and 

richly trimmed, which he had given to his favourite queen, Nourmahal, who satin the 
inside. After this came a coach made after the fashion of the country, which I 
thought seemed out of countenance, in which were his younger sons. This ivas 
followed by about twenty spare royal elephants, all for the King's own use.” — 
(Kerr’s Golkction of Voyages and Travels^ voi, ix. p* 312 J 
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long tnsks; when towards the \vest, to ride on a horse of one 
colonr ; when towards the north, to go in a litter OTpdIM; when 
towards the south, to go in a carriage drawn bullocks. I 
remained at Ajmir five days less than three years. At that place 
there is the holy shrine of Khwaja Mii’mii-d din. Ajmir is 
situated within the limits of the second climate. ^ ^ 

A large tray of fruits w^as brought before me. Among them 
were the celebrated melons of Karez, Badakhshaii, and Kabul. 
Grapes from the latter place as w'ell as from Samarkand. The 
sweet pomegranates of Yazd, and the subacid ones of Farrali. 
Pears from Samarkand and Badakhshan. Apples from Kashmir, 
Kabul, Jalalabad, and Samarkand were also there. Pine-apples 
from the seaports of the Europeans were also in the tray. There 
were some plants of this latter fruit placed in my private gardens 
at Agra, and after some time they produced several thousands 
of that fruit. The kauM was also among them, which is smaller 
than an orange, and full of sweet juice. In the province of 
Bengal it is produced in abundance. I had no sufficient w^ords 
to thank Almighty God for the enjoyment of these delicious 
fruits. My father the late King was exceedingly fond of fruit, 
especially melons, pomegranates, and grapes ; but in his reign, 
the melons from Karez, which are of the best quality, the pfeme- 
granates from Yazd, which are celebrated all over the world, 
and pears from Samarkand, were never brought to India, and, 
therefore, when I see and enjoy those luxuries, I regret that my 
father is not here to share them. * ^ * 

When I was Prince, I had promised to give an Altamglm 
grant of the district of Mdlda in Bengal to Mir Ziau-d din, a 
miyid of Kazwin, and two of his sons. When I ascended the 
throne, I gave him the name of Mustafa Khan, and in this 
journey I had the pleasure of fulfilling my promise, 

Mandu. 

Mandii is one of the divisions of the province of lilalwa, and 
the total of its revenue is one hror thirty-nine lac8 of dams. 
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Tlie city was for a long time the capital of the kings of this 
country. Many huildings and relics of the old kings are still 
standing, for as yet decay has not fallen upon the city. On the 
24th, I rode out to see the royal edifices. First I visited the 
masjld 'was, built by Sultan Hoshang Ghori. It is a, 

very lofty building, and erected entirely of hewn stone. Although 
it has been standing 180 years, it looks as if built to-day. 

Afterwards I visited the sepulchres of the kings and rulers of 
the Khilji dynasty, among which there is also the tomb of the 
eternallj?- cursed Nasiru-d din, son of Sultan Gliiyasu-d din. It 
is notorious that this graceless wretch twice attempted to kill 
his father by poison when lie was in the eightieth year of his 
age ; but the old monarch saved his life by the use of bezoar. 
The third time he gave him, with his own hand, a cup of sherbet 
mixed with poison, and told him that he must drink it. The 
father, seeing his son^s determination, took the bezoar off his arm, 
and placed it before him. Then he bowed in humble supplica- 
tion before his Maker, and said, O Lord! I have now arrived 
at the age of eighty. All this time I have passed in ease and 
prosperity, and in a state of pleasure such as has been the lot 
of no monarch. This moment is my last, and I pray thee not 
to hold my son Nasir answerable for my blood. May my death 
be deemed a natural death, and may my son be not held answer- 
for Having said this, he drank the poisoned draught and 
expired. What he meant by saying that he had enjoyed such 
luxury and pleasure as no king ever did was this : In the forty- 
eighth year of his age, when he succeeded to the throne, he said 
to his friends and associates, that in the time of his father he 
had spent thirty years of his life in the command of the army, 
and had done all that was required of a soldier. Now that the 
sovereignty had devolved upon him, he had no desire for con- 
quest, his only wish was to pass the remainder of his life in 
pleasure and luxury. It is said that he had 15,000 women in 
his harem. He built a city which was inhabited only by women, 
and all arts and sciences were taught them. The posts of 
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governor, judge, magistrate, and all offices required in tlie 
management of a' city, were held by persons , of, the. :female 
sex. ■ Whenever he heard of a girl possessing beauty, he 'never 
rested till he obtained her. He was exceedingly .fond of sport, 
and had made a deer park, in which he had collected all kinds 
■■of animals. He often amused himself in hunting in this park, 
in the company ,of women. As he had froiii the , first dek^^^ 
mined, he made no invasion during his whole reign of thirty* 
two years, and' spent all this time in ease, enjojrment, and 
pleasure ; and no enemy made any attack upon his donimioiis. 

It is reported that Sher Khan Afghan, in the course of his 
reign, came to the tomb of Hasiru-d din, and altlioiigli he had a 
brutal disposition, yet on account of the shameful deed above 
stated, he ordered his people to beat the tomb with their sticks. 
When I went to the tomb, I also kicked it severtal times, and 
ordered my attendants also to spurn it with their feet. Not 
satisfied even with this, I ordered the tomb to be opened, and 
the remains of that foul wretch to be thrown into fire. But then 
I remembered that fire is a part of the eternal light, and that it 
•was very wrong to pollute it with that filtliy matter. I also 
hesitated from burning his remains, lest by so doing a remission 
be made in his punishment in the next world. I ordered that 
his decayed bones and the dust of his body should be thrown 
into the Nerbudda, because it is said that as he had a very hot 
temper in the days of his youth, he always remained in w'ater. 
It is well known that one day, in a fit of intoxication, he thre-w 
himself into the tank of Kaliyadah, which was very deep. Some 
of the servants of the palace caught hold of his hair and dragged 
him out. When he came to his senses, and learnt what liad 
happened, and that they had dragged liim out by the liair, he 
was so angry with them that he ordered their hands to bo cut 
off. The next time he fell into the tank, nobody attempted to 
pull him out, and so he was drowned. No\ 7 , at a period of 110 
years after his death, it had come to pass that his rotten remains 
were also mixed with water. 
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One mght I turned tlie discourse of my courtiers on tlie 
eliase, and told tliem liow fond of it I formerly was. At the 
same time it occurred to my mind whether all the animals and 
birds which I had killed since the time of my coming to reason 
could not be calculated. I therefore ordered all the news-writers, 
the gamekeepers and other officers to ascertain and write out a 
list of all tlie various animals and birds I had killed, and to 
show it to me. Accordingly a paper was prepared, from wdiicli 
it appeared that from the twelfth year of my age, a.h, 988, to 
the end of the last year, the eleventh of my reign, and the 
fiftieth lunar year of my age, 28,532 animals and birds were 
killed in the course of my sport, of which 17,168 were gramini- 
vorous animals and birds I had shot or killed with my own 
hands, and the following is a detailed account of them.^ 

Twelfth Tear of the Eeigjst. 

The Nau-roz of my twelfth year corresponded -with 12th 
EaM^u-l awwal, 1026 (lOtli March, 1617 a.d.). 

Prohibition of Tobacco, 

As the smoking of tobacco had taken very bad effect upon the 
health and mind of many persons, I ordered that no one should 
practise the habit. My brother Shah ^Abbas, also being aware 
of its evil effects, had issued a command against the use of it in 
Tran. But lOian-i ^ Alain was so much addicted to smoking, that 
he could not abstain from it, but oftened smoked. 

Prince Khurram at Court, 

On Thursday, the 20th Mihr, and the twelfth year of my 
reign, corresponding to the 11th of Shawwal, a.h. 1026, at about 
three o^cloek after noon, Prince Khurram arrived and obtained 
audience in the fort of Blandu. He had been absent from the 
Court for eleven months and eleven days. After he had paid me 
his respects, I called him in the wdndow -where I was sitting, and 
^ [Sir H. M. Elliot gives a summary of it in a note, infra.^ 
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with ;tlie irapuise,.of excessive paternal affeetion and love, .Idmiiie*-' 
diatelyTose up and tookliim. in iiiy ariiis. ' The .niore, lie. expressed,; 
Ills reverence and respect for me, the iiiore my teiideni ess In- 
creased' towards him. I ordered him to sit by me. He presented 
me with 1000 gold moliim and 1000 rupees. ^ ^ 

Formerly at the conquest of the Eana, a mamah of 20,000 
and the command of 10,000 horse had been conferred on Prince 
Kliurram, and when he was sent to the Dakliiii, lie ’was honoured 
with the title of a Shah. Now, in consideration of his present 
service, his manmh was promoted to a mansab of 30,000 and the 
command of 20,000 horse. I also conferred on him the title of 
Shah-Jalian. It was also ordered, that henceforth a chair should 
be placed for him in the Court next to my throne, an honour 
which was particularly conferred on him, and had never before 
been known in my family, 

A report came from Kashmir, that in the house of a silk-dealer 
two girls were born wdio had teeth in their mouths, and who w^ere 
joined together by the back as far as the w'aistJ but their heads, 
hands, and feet were all separate. They lived only a little time, 
and then died. 

On Monday, the 2nd of the month, I drank wine in an as- 
sembly at the banks of a tank where my tents were pitched.^ 

Journey to Gujarat, 

On Friday, the 1st of De, I marched three Im and three- 
quarters, and encamped on the banks of the tank of Jhaiiiid. 
At this place Eai Man, the head of tlie royal footmen, caught a 
Eahii fish and brought it to me. I w'as very fond of this fish, 
which is the best of all the fishes found in India. Since the 
date I had passed the defile of Chanda up to this time, a space 
of eleven months, I had not been able to procure it, altlioiigli 
every search was made. I was highly pleased at receiving it this 
day, and granted Eai Man a horse. 

2 [Tkis is ]but one of many similar entries,] 
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Tlioiigli the country from the par^ana of Dahad is reckoned as 
belonging to Gujarat, yet it was only from this stage that I saw 
a marked difterence in all things, both, jungle and cultivation. 
The people and their tongue were diflferent. The jungles which 
I saw on the roadside were full of fruit trees, such as those of 
the mango, khiriii, and tamarind. The fields are protected by 
the thorns of the zakiiin tree. The cultivators, in order to 
separate the lands of their respective possessions, make hedges of 
these thorns round their fields, and between them leave a narrow 
path for ■wayfarers. As the soil is very sandy, the least move- 
ment in a party of travellers raises so much dust, that one can 
see another’s face with diiGSculty, and therefore it came into ray 
mind, that thenceforth Ahmadabad should not be called by that 
name, but Gardabad, 

Kamhay. 

On Friday w^e travelled a distance of six te and a half, and 
the tents were pitched on the sea-shore. Khambait (Kaaibay) 
is a very ancient port, and according to the Brahmins many 
thousand years have elapsed since its foundation. In the begin- 
ning it was called Trirnbawati, and Eaja Nar Singh Makhwdr was 
its ruler. It would be very tedious to detail the account of this 
Baja as given by the Brahmins, To be brief, when the chiefship 
devolved on Baja Abhl Kiimdr, ‘vdio was a descendant of his, by 
the will of heaven a great calamity fell upon this city. A shower 
of dust and dirt fell, and buried all the houses and buildings, and 
destroyed a great number of people. Before the occurrence of 
this catastrophe, an idol, which the Baja used to worship, ap- 
peared to him in a dream, and informed him of the approaching 
misfortune. Consequently, he embarked with his family on a 
vessel, and he also took with him the idol and the pillar which 
supported it behind. It so happened that the vessel was battered 
by a storm ; but as the Baja was destined to live some time 
longer, he, by means of that same pillar, brought the ship and 
himself safe to land. He then set up that pillar as a mark of 
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liis intention to rebuild and newty people tlie place. As a pillar 
in Hindi is called Khamb, the city was lienee called Khamba- 
wati, which was gradually worn down by constant use into 
Khambait. This port is one of the largest in Hindiistaig and is 
situated on one of the estuaries of the sea of ’CJniaii, The average 
breadth of this estuary is estimated to be seven kos^ and the length 
about forty. Ships cannot enter ' this branch, but are aueliored 
ill the port of Goga, wdiicli is, one of the depeiideiieios of Khain- 
baitj and is nea.r the high sea. From hoiice the cargoes are 
transported to- Khambait on boats (f/Iiardh^ grabs), and in the 
same manner mereliaiiclize intended for exportation is carried to 
the ships. Before the arrival of iny victorious arms, several 
boats had come to Khambait from the ports of Europe, and tlie 
crews, after selling and purchasing goods, ivere on the point of 
returning. On Sunday, the lOtli, having decorated their boats, ", 
they displayed them before me, and tlieii took their departure 
towards their destination. On Monday, the lltli, I embarked 
on a boat, and sailed about one Iws. 

In the time of the Sultans of Gujarat, the tamghd or eiistoms"' 
duty levied from tlio merchants was very large ; but it is now 
ordered that no more than one part in forty slioiild be taken. In 
other ports the custom officers ^ take the tenth or twentieth part, 
and give all sorts of trouble and annoyance to the mercliants and 
travellers. In Jedda, the port of Slecea, one-fourth is taken, 
and sometimes even more than that ; hence it may be inferred 
what the duties at the ports of Gujarat w'ere in former reigns. 
Thanks be to God, this humble creature of the Almialitv has 
dispensed wdth levying the tamghd, wliieli anioiintcd to a sum 
beyond calculation, througliout the territories under his rule, and 
the very name of tamghd has disappeared from his dominions. 

Goins. 

It was also ordered in these days, that tanhm of gold and 
silver, ten and twenty times heavier than the current gold 
^ l*Ushh'gm, literally, titliing-men.] 
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moliur and rupee, slioiild be sfcrackd The legend on the face 
of the golden was ‘‘ Jah4^^^ Shah, a.h. 1027,” and on 

the reverse, “Struck at Khamhdit, the 12th year of H. Mo 
reigHo” For the silver tm%ka^ on side, “ Jahdngir Shah, a.h. 
1027/’ with a verse round it, the meaning of which is, “This 
coin was struck by Jahangir Shah, the ray of victory.” On the 
other side w^as impressed, “ Struck at Khambait, the 12th year 
of H. M. reign,” with this verse round it, “ After the conquest 
of the Dakliiii, he came from Mandu to Gujarat.” In no reign 
before this had tcmltm been coined except of copper. The troikas 
of gold and silver were inventions of my own, and I called them 
Jahdngm tanlms^^ 

Conquest of Kkurcla, 

Intelligence arrived from the eastern provinces that Mukarram 
Khan, son of Mu’azzam Elian, who had been appointed to the 
governorship of Orissa, had conquered the territory of Khurcla ; 
and that its Raja had sought protection at the Court of 
Eaja Mahendra. As a reward of this service, the Khan %Yas 
favoured with a mansctb of 3000 personal allowance and the com- 
mand of 2000 horse. He was also honoured with a kettle-drum, 
a horse, and a klilVat, Eehveen the province of Orissa and 
Golkonda, there were the territories of two %aminddrs^ viz. the 
Raja of Khiirda and the Raja ISIaheiidra. The territories of the 
former have been taken possession of by the servants of oiy 
Government, and it is hoped that through the influence of the 
Emperor’s prosperous star, that of the latter will also be soon 
added to the protected countries. 

^ In the sixteenth year of the reign, he gives to the Persian ambassador a gold 
molatr^ called ITur-jahdnt^ weighing 100 tolas. In the twelfth year, he gives to the 
mtJdls of ’Adil Khtin a gold mohui\ called Jcmtkab iola^ equal to oOO current gold moJmrs., 
In the tenth year he gives one of the same weight to the ambassador of ’Adil Khan, 
hut calls it a Nitr-jahdni, 

“ [This statement is certainly not true, so far as regards the silver tmilca; and it 
seems to have puzzled the copyists, for in several MSS. the word (I) is written 
instead of (copper), making the whole passage mdntelligible. Put perhaps 
nonsense was preferred to error.] 
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The Jam of Gujarat, 

When the royal tents were pitched on the banks of the Mahi, 
the zcmunddr (called) Jam attended at Court. Having obtained 
the honour of kissing the ground, he presented fifty horses, 100 
mohuTS^ and 100 rupees. His name was Jasa, and Jam was liis 
title, which is held by every man who siieceeds to the cMefship. 
He is one of the greatest zanimiMrs of the province of Gujarat. 
His territory is bordered by the sea. He lias alwaj's 5000 or 
6000 horsemen; but in time of war he can collect 10,000 or 
12,000. There are plenty of excellent horses in his temtory, 
and a Kachi horse is sold at as high as 2000 or 3000 rupees. I 
bestowed a Mir at upon him. 

Thirteenth Year of the Reign. 

On Sunday night, the 23rd of Ilabfii-l awwal, a.h. 1027 
(10th March, 1618), at about two hours after sunset, that great 
luminary which benefits the ^vorld with its bounty entered Aries, 
the first siom of the Zodiac. This Yew Yea^^s Day \Yliich srave 
light to the world, brought to a close the twelfth year of this 
humble servant of God, which had been passed in happiness, and 
now a new, auspicious and prosperous year began. 

On Thursday, the 2nd of Farwardin, the festival of my being 
weighed against metals on the lunar anniversary of my birth 
occurred ; and the happy fifty-first year of my age commenced. 
May the remaining days of my life be spent in occupations con- 
sistent with the will of God, and no moment pass witliout reflec- 
tion upon his goodness ! After the ceremonj?- was over, a wine 
party was convened, and the most familiar >sorvants of the tlirone, 
being favoured with draughts of wine, became merry. 

The Tuesday night, 21st of the month, I marcdied on, my return 
towards Ahmadabad. As the excess of heat and the oppressive 
atmosphere were very grievous to the camp follo’wers, and a great 
distance had to be travelled before we could reach A'-ntu it oc- 

' 'a ^ 

curred to me that I had better remain at Maiulii during this hot 
season. As I had heard much pi^aise of the rainy season of Gujarat, 
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and as tliere was no comparison between the city of Aliniadabad 
and that of Maiidn, I at last determined to remain in the former. 
The Almighty God always and in all places has extended his 
assistance and protection to this his humble creature | and this is 
shown from the fact that at this very time it was reported to me 
that a pestilential disease (wabd) had broken out in Agra, and 
numbers of nien had perished. For this reason I was fully 
confirmed in niy resolution of postponing my march towards 
Agra, which had occurred to my mind by the divine inspiration. 

Co%m\ 

Formerly it was customary to strike my name on one side of 
the coin, and that of the place, and the month, and the year of the 
reign, on the obverse. It now occurred to my mind that, instead 
of the name of the month, the figure of the sign of the Zodiac 
corresponding to the particular month should be stamped. For 
instance, in the month of Farwardin the figure of a Earn, in 
IJrdibihisht that of a Bull, and so on ; that is, in every month in 
which a coin might be struck, the figure of the constellation in 
which the Sun might be at the time should be impressed on one 
side of it. This was my own innovation. It had never been done 
before. 

Lrmlmg, 

On Thursday, 20,000 daral^ were granted to Hakim Masihu-z 
Zaman, and 100 gold moJiurs and 1000 rupees to Hakim Ruhu-lla. 
As they well knew that the air of GujaiAt was very uncongenial 
to my health, they told me that if I would diminish a little the 
usual quantity of wine and opium which I took, my complaint 
would be at once removed. Accordingly, on the very first day 
I deidved great benefit from their advice. 

Illness of Jahangir, 

On Saturday I had a severe headache, which was followed by 
fever. That night I did not take my usua,l quantity of wine. 
After midnight the effect of my abstinence became apparent, and 
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aggravated the fever with which I was tossing about on mv bed 
till morning. In the evening of Sunday the fever decreased ; 
and by the advice of some physicians of Multan, I took iny 
usual quantity of wine. They also repeatedly recommended me 
to take some gruel made of pulse and rice, but I could not manao’e 
to do so. From the time I arrived at years of discretion, I had 
never, so far as I recollect, drunk such broth, and I hope I may 
never be obliged to drink it again. When my meal was brought, 
I had no inclination to take it. In short, I fasted altogether 
three days and three nights. Although I had fever only one 
day and one night, yet I was as weak as if I had been for a long 
time laid up in my bed. I had no appetite at all. 

Ahnaddldd. 

I am at a loss to conceive what beauty and excellence the 
founder of this city saw in this wretclied land, that he was in- 
duced to build a city here ; and how after him others also should 
spend the days of their precious life in this dirty place. Hot 
wind always blows here, and there is very little water. I have 
already mentioned that it is very sandy, aiid that the atmosphere 
is loaded with dust. The water is exceedingly bad and dis- 
agreeable; and the river which runs along the outskirts of the 
city is always dry, except during the rains. The water of the 
wells is bitter and brackish, and that of the tanks in tlie out- 
skirts becomes like buttermilk from the mixture of soap which the 
washermen leave in it. Those people who are somewhat affluent 
have reservoirs in their houses, which are filled with rain-water 
during the rainy season, and they drink from this supply during 
the whole year. It is manifestly very injurious to drink water 
which is never fanned by a breeze, and stagnates in a place where 
there is no passage for exhalation. Outside of the city, instead 
of verdure and flowers, all the ground is covered with zaMm 
(thorn-trees), and the eSect of the air which blows over these 
thorns is well known. I have previously called this city Gard- 
abid. Now I do not know what to call it -whether Sanidmistan 
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(tlie home of the simoom), Bimaristan (place of sickness), 
Zakumdar (thorn-brake), or Jahannam abaci (hell), for all these 
names are appropriate. 

Poetry. 

It was reported in these days that Khan-klianan, the com- 
inander-iii-chief and my preceptor, had composed a ghazal in 
imitation of the well-known verse — 

For one rose the pain of a hundred thorns must bo suffered/^ 

And that Mirza Eustam Safawi and Mirza Murad his son had 
also tried their talents in the same manner. Instantly the follow- 
ing couplet occurred to my mind — 

A cup of wine should be quaffed in the presence of one’s beloved. 

The clouds too are thick, it is time to drink deep.” 

Of my courtiers who were present, those who had a turn for 
poetry composed gliazah and repeated them before me. The 
first-mentioned verse is a very celebrated one, composed hj 
Maulaiia ’Abdu-r Eahman Jami. I have read the whole ghazal; 
but except that verse, which is, as it were, a proverb on the 
tongues of all people, the others are not of any great elegance. 
They are, indeed, very plain and homely. 

Pictures. 

This day Abu-1 Hasan, a painter, who bore the title of Nadiru-z 
Zanian, drew a picture of my Court, and presented it to me. He 
had attached it as a frontispiece to the Jahdngir-mina. As it 
was well wortliy of praise, I loaded him with great favours. He 
was an elegant painter, and had no match in his time. If the 
celebrated artists Abii-l Hai and Bihzad were now alive, they 
would do him full justice for his exquisite taste in painting. His 
father, A^ka Eaza, was always with me while I was a Prince, and 
his son was born in ray liousehold. However, the son is far 
superior to the father. I gave him a good education, and took 
care to cultivate his mind from his youth till he became one of 
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the most distinguished men of his age. The portraits famished 
by him were beautiful, Mansur is also a master of the art of 
drawing, and he has the title of Xadiru-i Asli. In the time of 
my father and my own, there have been none to compare with 
these two artists. I am very fond of pictures, and have sucli 
disOT'mination in judging them, that I can tell tlie name of the 
artist, whether living or dead. If there were similar portrait.? 
finished by several artists, I could point out the painter of each. 
Even if one portrait were finished by several painters, I could 
mention the names of those who had drawn the different portions 
of that single picture. In fact, I could declare without foil by 
whom the brow and by whom the eye-lashe.s were drawn, or if 
any one had touched up the portrait after it was drawn bv the 
first painter.! 

Publicdtiou the EwpeToP & Memoh's. 

As the events of twelve years forming part of the Jahungir- 
ndma had been written down, I ordered the mutasmldk of my 
library to make a volume of them, and prepare a number of 
copies, to be distributed among the eliief ,?crv;mts of the throne, 
and also to be sent to all parts of the country, that great an^ 
mflnential men might make it their study and exemplar. On 
Friday , one of my writers having finished a copy and bound it, 
brought it to me. As this was the first copy, I gave it to Prince 
Sh^h Jahan, whom I considered in all things the first of all my 
sons. On the outside of it I wrote with my own hand that it was 
presented to him on such a date and at such a place. Mav he 
be favoured with the ability of knowing the contents of it, 

which shall obtain for him God’s grace and the bles.siiifrs of His 
creatures ! 

iinLrjf Mies, native painters, who conied the 

ftnest of our European pictures mtli a fidelity tiuit mi-bt vie with the ovhmnh 

ALtr:' '“'•'■r “ ™ *“■ * 

Jesuits. He caused a ebureb and a rcskleiieo to be built for tliem at 
Catoons Mwhyy of the Mogul Dynasty, p. 178 . See also Sir T, Eoo' in Kerr’s 
Colkction oj T oyages and Travels^ Yol. ix. pp. 279-280, 
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Exemtions. 

At this date a certam prisoner was brought before me, and 
I gave orders for his execution. The executioner acted very 
promptly, carried him to the place of punishment, and gave 
effect to my order. After a little while, at the intercession of 
one of my courtiers, I granted Ms life, but ordered his feet to he 
cut off. But according to his destiny, he had been beheaded before 
my orders arrived. Although be deserved death, yet I regretted 
the circumstance, and ordered that henceforth, in the event of 
any person being sentenced to death, notwithstanding that the 
orders might be imperative, yet they should not be carried into 
effect till sunset, and if up to that time no reprieve should be 
issued, the punishment should be then inflicted on the criminal. 

A Bazar at Court. 

On Tuesday night, the 19th, a bazar was held at my own resi- 
clence. Before this, it was an established custom that the sellers 
of nianiifactured goods of the city should bring and expose them 
for sale in the courtyard of my palace. Jewels, inlaid articles, 
implements, and all kinds of cloths and stuffs sold in the bazars, 
jvere to be seen on these occasions. It came into my mind, that 
if the market were held in the night-time, and plenty of lanterns 
were lighted before each shop, it would be a very pretty exhibi- 
tion. In fact, when it was done, it was exactly as I had antici- 
pated ; it was altogether a novelty. I visited all the shops, and 
purchased what jewels and ornamented articles and other things 
appeared good to me. 

Lrinkmg, 

The climate of this part of the country was not beneficial to 
my health, and the physicians had advised me to lessen the 
quantity of wine I usually drank. I deemed this prudent, and 
began to do so. In the course of one week I reduced the 
quantity about one cup. Formerly I took six cups every night, 
each cup containing seven tolas and a half of liquor, that is, 
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It was one of the remarkable events of inv life, that when I was 
about sixteen or seventeen years, I nuule ait AllaiuibM .a vow lo 
God, that when I should arrive at the fiftletli vear of invade 
I would leave off shooting, aand give no pain to anv livbJ 
eieature.- hlukarrab Khun, who was one of my most confidential 
officers was acquainted with this vow. In short, now that I had 
pved at that age, and tlio fiftieth year had commenced, o;! 
da^ It happened, that through tlie excess of smoke and vapour 1 
cou d not freely draw my hreatli, and was very much troubled on 
hat account. In this state I suddenly, tliroun-h divine inspira- 
tion recollected what I bad promised, and now I determined to 
confotm to my former resolution. I resolved within mvself that 

time I had fixed, I would, tinder the guidance of Almi.-htv God 

his My soul, 1 would eutely ubstain ftom tliat h,bit. As soon 

oliu ^df d““ToV‘' ”■''“‘■1"“ suliroly ..3li„„d rf 
L ta 1 ”y“’'*** ‘“rpy- I immodiulolv iudul-ri 

y tongue by expressing tlianks to the Almishty God and I 
trusted that he would assist me in my resolution^ 

’ father more than an Imperial pint,] 

of t,ZlTof yo“Lf ! <=>- 

night to turn upon sport, he tekd W-T di.«oursc happened one 

statemmit, showing how many animais tie imursrac-n to make out a 

that he had been present, from^e twelfth vpir r'l Hie. It appeared 

of no less than 28,532 animals, of whichVf 168 to_ his fifdeth, at the death 

i.e., 3203 quadrupeds, comprisino- amonmt pO. ^ ^and, 

36 wild buffaloes, 90 wild bLts, 23 hares^and 13 wft -‘f ’ Ti 

and 156 waterfowl. The number is made pigeons, 

^oe p. 38t. He frequently went o^t hit " i 

leign, and fifty-sixth of his age he records tiwt^’ eighteeatli year of bis 

a %or J that he went out on horseback and shot 
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A Bridge. 

In the next march I crossed the Malii by the bridge which 
had been thrown over it. Although in this river there were no 
boats fit for building bridges, and the water was very deep and 
flowed forcibly, yet through the good management of Abu-l 
Hasan Mir Bakhshi, a very strong bridge of 140 yards in length 
and four yards in breadth was prepared in only three days. By 
\vay of testing its strength, I ordered one of my largest elephants 
witli three other female elephants to be taken over it. The bridge 
was so strong that the weight of the mountain-like elephants 
did not shake it in the least. 

A Comet} 

Saturday^ V7th Zi-l hdda. Several nights before this, a little 
before dawn, a luminous vapour, in the form of a column, had 
made its appearance, and every succeeding night it arose half an 
hour earlier than on the preceding night. When it had attained 
its full development, it looked like a spear ^ with the two ends 
thin, but thick about the middle. It was a little curved like 
a reaping-sickle, with its back towards the south, and its 
edge towards the north. On the date above mentioned, it- rose 
three hours before sunrise. The astronomers measured its size 
with their astrolabes, and, on an average of different observa- 
tions, it "was found to extend 24 degrees. Its course was in the 
empyrean heaven, but it had a proper motion of its own, indepen- 
dent of that firmament, as it was retrograde — first appearing in 
the sign of the Scorpion, then in that of the Scales. Its declina- 
tion was southerly. Astrologers call such a phenomenon a spear, 
and have written that it portends evil to the chiefs of Arabia, and 
the establishment of an enemy’s power over them. God only 
knows if this be true I 

Sixteen nights ^ after its first appearance, a comet appeared in 

^ [This passage is the work of Sir H. M. Elliot.] 

2 This word might also he translated a porcupine.’* 

^ Literally, ** IJp to the above date after sixteen nights since the phenomenon 
arose,” to which it is difficult to assign any exact meaning. 
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the same quarter, having a shining nucleus, with a tail in ap- 
pearance about two or three yards long, but in the tail there was 
no light or splendour. Fp to the present time, nearly ei^ht 
years have elapsed since its first appearance, and when it dis- 
appears, I shall take care to record it, as well as the efiects which 
have resulted from it.^ 


A Story. 

On the way I passed through a field of jun'dr, in which every 
plant had no less than twelve bunches of corn, wdxile in other 
fields there is generally only one. It excited my astonishment, 
and recalled to my mind the tale of the King and the Gardener! 
A King entered a garden during the heat of tlie day, and met a 
gardener there. He inquired of him whether there were any 
pomegranates, and received a reply that there were. His Majesty 
told him to bring a cupful of the juice of that fruit, on which the 
gardener told his daughter to execute that commission. She was 
a handsome and accomplished girl. She brought the cupful of 
that beverage, and covered it with a few leaves. The King drank 
it, and asked the girl why she had put the leaves over it. The girl 
with much readiness replied, that she had done it to prevent 
His Majesty drinking too fast, as drinking of liquids just after 
a fatiguing journey was not good. The King fell in love with 
her, and wished to take her into his palace. He asked the 
gardener how much he derived each year from his garden. He 
said 300 cUndn. He then asked how much hc'paid to the 

Phenomenon, namely a now star in Cassiopeia, 
not 6% years before tkis, which introduced Tycho Brahe to the notice of the world 

r M from NovomS, I0T2 

to March, loi 4 . The greatest of Grecian astronomers, Hipparchus, is said to have 
become _au observer through the discovery of a similar phonomenon. As Jahangir’s 
s ai, if it was one, appeared in the Ecliptic, it must have been noticed bv Euronean 

astronomers^ especiaUy as the discoveries effected hy Galileo's telescope wore at that 

Snet^rom thf given in the 

Ixtraet from the lUaUnama is mnch more probable than thi=. In that there 

vp“° f contmuaaee, and merely the effects which wore visible for ei"ht 

5 ears are recoided, according to the superstitious notions of the time. ° 
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diwmL He gave answer that he did not pay anything on fruit- 
trees, but whatever sum he derived from his agriculture, he paid 
a tenth part to the State. His Majesty said within himself, 
There are numerous gardens and trees in my dominions ; and 
if I fix a revenue of a tenth on them, I shall collect a great deal 
of molley/^ He then desired the girl to bring another cup of the 
pomegranate juice. She was late in bringing it this time, and it 
was not much she brought. His Majesty asked her the reason for 
this deficiency, observing that she brought it quickly the first time 
and in great plent}^, that now she had delayed long, and brouglit 
but little. The daughter replied, ^‘ The first time one pome- 
granate sufficed. I have now squeezed several, and have not been 
able to obtain so much juice.’^ The Sultan was astonished, upon 
which her father replied that good produce is entirely dependent 
on the good disposition of the Sovereign ; that he believed that 
his guest was a King ; and that from the time he inquired respect- 
ing the produce of the garden, his disposition was altogetlier 
changed ; and that therefore the cup did not come full of the 
juice. The Sultdn was impressed with his remark, and resolved 
upon relinquishing the tax. After a little^^^^ti^^ Majesty 

desired the girl to bring a third cup of the same beverage. This 
time the girl came sooner, and with a cup brimful, which con- 
vinced the King that the surmise of the gardener was sound. 
The Sultan commended the gardener‘’s penetration, and divulged 
to him his real rank, and the reflections which had been passing 
in his mind. He then asked to be allowed to take his daughter 
in marriage, in order that a memorial of this interview and its 
circumstances might remain for the instruction of the world. In 
short, the abundance of produce depends entirely on the good 
will and justice of the Sovereign. Thanks to tlie Almighty God, 
that no revenue on fruit-trees has been taken during my reign ^ 
and I gave orders that if any one were to plant a garden in 
cultivated land, he was not to pay any revenue. I pray that the 
Almighty may cause the mind of this humble ci’eature to enter- 
tain good and pure intentions ! 
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Ranthamhor. 

On Monday, the 3rd De, I went to see the fort of Eanthamhor. 
There are two hills adjacent to each other, one is called Ran, and 
the other Tliambor, and the fort stands on the lattc-r. The name 
of Eanthamhor is formed by the connexion of the tv/o names. 
Although the fort is very strong, and has much water in it, yet 
the hill called Ean is still skonger and better situated, and the 
fort can be taken only from that side. 

FotJETEEjfTH Year of the Eeigx. 

[The Fau-roz of my fourteenth year corresponded with — 
Eabi’u-i akhir, 1028 H. (10th March, 1619 a.h.).] 

Fur Jahdn shoots a Fger. 

[My huntsmen reported to mo that there was in the Keifihbonr- 
hood (of Mathura) a tiger, which greatly distressed the inhabi- 
tants. I ordered his retreat to bo closely surrounded with a 
number of elephants. Towards evening I and mv attendants 
mounted and went out. As I had made a vow not to kill any 
animal with my own hands, I told Yiir Jahdn to lire my musket. 
The smell of the tiger made the elepliant very restless, and he 
would not stand still, and to take good aim from a homla is a 
veiy difficult feat. Mirza Rustam, who after me has no equal 
as a marlisman, has fired three or four shots from an elephant’s 

back without effect. Nur Jahdn, however, killed this li'>'er witli 
the first shot.] 

’Ahdu-l Ilahk DeUarci. 

[Shaikh ’Ahdii-l Hakk Dehla\vi,i one of the most learned and 
accomplished men of the time, came to wait upon me, and pre- 
sented to me a book which he had written upon the shailihs of 
India. He had suffered a good deal of trouble, and was living in 
retirement at Dehlf, resigned to his lot and trusting in God. Ho 
was an excellent man, and his society was very agreeable. I 
showed him great attention and courtesy.] 

^ [See p. 175 .] 
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Journey to Kashmir, 

^ On Tuesday, tlie Mtli, the royal camp halted at Hasan AbdaL 
As an account of this road and a description of the stages have 
been already given in the narrative of my expedition to Kabul, I 
' will not repeat them here ; but from this place to Kashmir I will 
record all pcciiiTences, stage by stage, please God! From the 
time of my disembarking from boats at Akbarpiir up to reaching 
Hasan Abdal, I have travelled 178 during sixty-nine dayvS, 
in fifty-eight marches and one halt. As there are at this place 
a fountain, a small cascade, and a basin filled with water of the 
most translucent clearness, I remained here two day>s. 

On Thursday, the 16th, I celebrated the lunar anniversary, 
and the fifty-second lunar year of my age commenced, in all 
gratitude to my Maker, and with every prospect of happiness. As 
the road I was going to take was full of hills and passes, ravines 
and ascents, and the royal party -would have found it difficult to 
march all together, it was cletennined that the lady Maryamu-z 
Zainaiii, and the other hegcims^ should remain behind a few days, 
and come on at their ease afterwards ; and the Prime Minister, 
rtimadu-d daiila al-Khakani, Sadik Khan Bakhshi, and Sa^adat 
Khan Mfr Saman, should also come on subsequently with tlie 
household and establishments. For the same reason Mirza Safawi 
and Khaii-i ’Azam were sent on with a party of my attendants 
by way of Punch, and I myself went accompanied by only a 
few of my personal friends, and the servants who were absolutely 
nece>ssary. 

On Friday I marched three koB and a half to Sultaiipur;^ 
Here intelligence was received of Eana Amar Singh having died 
a natural death. Jagat Singh, his grandson, and Bliim, his son, 
who were in attendance upon me, were honoured with khirats, 
and it was ordered that Eaja Kishaii Das should convey to 
Kiinw^ar Karan a farmdn, conferring the title of Eana, with a 

^ [Translated by Sir H. M. Elliot.] 

3 This Tillage lies on the southern bank of the Harroh riTer. 
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MU' at, and a Iiorse from my own stables, and so do liim honour, 
and congratulate him upon his succession. 

I heard from the 'people of this country tliat a noise like that 
of thunder fell upon the ear from a hill in the iieiglibourhooc!, 
though there might be at the time no sign of rain, or cloud, or 
lightning. TJiey therefore call this hill Garaj. This sound is 
BOW to be heard every year,, or certainly every years. I have 
also heard this matter frequently, mentioned in my fotlier’s pre- 
sence.', As. the, story is a very , strange one, I have recorded it, 
but God knows whether it is true.^ 

On Saturday, the 18th, I marched four Ms and a lialf to Salii. 
During this stage we entered the pargam of Hazara Farigii.- 

'On, Sunday, the .19th, .we e.nca.mped at Naiishehra,^ after travel- 
dingAhre%:Aos 'Und three-quarters, where we entered Dhamtaur. 
As far as the eye could reach, the blossoms of the fhal kamcal and 
other flowers were glowing between the green foliage. It was a 
beautiful scene. 

On Monday, the 20th, after a march of three Iws and a half, I 
arrived at Salhar,^ where Mahabat Khan presented jewels and 
inlaid arms to the value of 60,000 rupees. In this tract I saw 

^ This is still commonly reported in the ncighhoiirhooclj but the sounds are said to 
haYe ceased the last twenty years, since the fort of SrBiotc was built on the 

summit of the MIL The mountain is no doubt that which is now eallecl Gandgarh, 
composed of clay-slate capped with limestone. The name of Garaj is not now kno\Yn, 
but tbc local tradition is, that it was once called Oaiijgaiii (evidently Oarajgarh), but 
that some Emperor changed it to Gaiidgarh “ the bald,” on account of its apparent 
barrenness. The sounds are said to proceed from a Eakas or demon, whom Ruju 
Basalu, the King Arthur of the traditions of the Upper Sind Sugar, impiison(‘d in a 
caYeni. He was the son of Shlhhhan, and is said to have Imilt the tope at liiailiir, 
near XJsinun Khhtur. 

^ Hazara is not so called from the famous Mughal tribe, as there are none (if them 
in it. The fertility- of this Yalley is celebrated especiallv fur wheat. A local distich 
runs ! — 

“ Chaeh Hazhra kanaka bhalydn, IMmno khdlu gain ; 

Star Sikesar to ghore hhale,Tslmor cloabe to dhCien.” 

That is, the wheat of Chach Hazara, the cows of Bhanni, tiie horses of Sikesar 
(salt range), the rice of Hashtnagar (near Peshawar), are all excellent. 

3 The Tillage is on the eastern bank of the river Dhor, but the distance between 
this place and Sultanpdr is greater than here represented. 

^ ibis place is on the eastern, bank of one of the fce<lcr»s of the same river, under 
Mount Sirban. 
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a flower red and fierj, in the form of a gul khitmi (marsh- 
mallow), but smaller. So many flowers were blooming near one 
another, that it appeared to be all one flower.. The tree is like 
that of the apricot. On the slope of this hill there were many 
wild violets, of exceeding fragrance, but their colour was paler 
than, that of the usual variety.' 

On Tuesday, the 21st, we travelled three and encamped at 
MalgalH.^ On this day Mahabat Khan was despatched to his 
goverBinent at Bangash, and I gave him a khipat^ a posiin^ and 
an elephant from iny private stables. During the whole march 
there was drizzling rain, and it rained also at night. Snow fell 
in the morning, and as the whole road was muddy and very 
slippery, the beasts which happened to be at all weak fell in 
every direction, and were not able to rise again. Twenty-five 
elephants belonging to the illustrious Government were lost upon 
the occasion. As the weather was very cloudy, I halted here 
for two days. 

On Thursday, the 23rd, Sultdn Husain, the zamindur of Pakli 
(or Pakhali), obtained the honour of kissing the earth, for here 
we had entered Paklf, It is an extraordinary thing that, when 
my father was here, snow also fell as it did on this occasion; 
whereas for several years past there had been no fall, and rain 
also had been very scanty. 

On Friday, the 24th, I marched fouirte to Tawadkar. There 
was much mud on this road also, and the wflole way the plum 
and guava trees were in blossom, and the pine-trees also were 
ravishing to the sight. 

On Saturday, the 25th, I travelled over nearly three kos and 
a half to the neighbourhood of Pakli. 

On Sunday, the 26th, I mounted and rode down some par- 
tridges.^ Towards evening, at the req[uest of Sultan Husain, I 

^ Still well known as an encamping ground, more generally called IVfanglL 
2 ^*Tlic Afg-liiins often ride down partridges in a way wkicli is much easier of 
execiitioii than one would imagine. Two or more horsemen put up a partridge, which 
makes a short flight and sits down j a horseman then puts it up again. The hunters 
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went to lii>s residence, and honoured him miieli lii the ejes of his 
compeers and friends. My father -also visited him... He-: presenM 
some horses, swords, hawdis, and falcons.' I accepted some of the 
birds, and returned the other things. 

Sarkar Pakli is thirty-five'- in lengtli, by twenty- fi,?e in 
.breadth. -On the east it has the moiiiitai.ns of Kashmir, on 
the -west i\ttock Benares, on the north Kator, on the south the 
country’' of the Ghakkars. It is said that when Tiiniir was 
returning to Tiirau from the conquest of Hindustan, he left some 
of his followers here. The people themselves say tliey are by 
origin Farsis (?), but they cannot tell what was the name of their 
leadex’. They are now called Laliori, and tlieir speech is that of 
the Jcits. The same may be said of the people of Dhamtaur. 
In the time of my father Shall Rukli \¥as the zaminddr of 
Dhamtaur. -His son Bahadur is now zaminddr. Although the 
people of Pakli and Dhamtaur intermarry and cornnuiiiieate 
freely, yet they are always quarrelling, like other zaminddrs^ 
about boundaries. These people have always been 'well affected 
towards our fiimily. Sultan Mahmud, the father of Sultan 
Husain of Pakli, and Shah Rukh, both came to visit me before 
my accession. Notwithstanding that Sultan Husain is seventy 
years old, he is to all appearance strong; he can ride and take 
exercise. 

In this country hozali is prepared from bread and rice, which 
liquor the people call sir, but it is very much stronger than bozah. 
They drink nothing but sir 'with their food, and the oldest is 
considered to be the best ; and when the ingredients are mixed, 
the people keep it tied up in jars for two or three years in their 
houses. They then take off the scum, and the liquor is called 
acM^ which can be kept for ten years. If it is kept for a longer 
period, so much the better ; but it should never be less than one 
year old, Sultan Mahmud used to take a cup of sir, and yet a 

relieve one another, so as to allow the bird no rest, till it becomes too tired to fly, 
when they ride it over as it runs, or knock it down with sticks/^— Elphinstone’s 
Kingdom of Caiihulj vol. i, p. 375. 
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mouthfal is suffieient to create intoxication. Sultan Husain does 
the same. They brought the very first quality for my use. I 
took some by way of trial. I had taken some before. It is harsh 
and bitter to the taste; and it seems that they mix a little 
in it. If you get drunk with it, it occasions drowsiness. If 
there were no such thing as wine, this might be used as a substi- 
tute. The fruits are apricots, peaches, and pears, but they are 
all sour and ill-flavoured. 

They make their houses and dwellings all of wood, after the 
manner of Kashmir. There is plenty of game here, as well 
as horses, mules, and horned cattle. Goats and fowls are abun- 
dant. The mules are rendered weak and useless, in consequence 
of the heavy loads which they have been made to carry. As it 
was reported that a few marches ahead the country was not 
sufficiently populous to supply food for my retinue, orders 
were issued to take only the few tents and establishments 
which were absolutely necessary, to diminish the number of 
elephants, and to take supplies suffieient for three or four days. 
A few attendants were selected to accompany me, and the rest 
were placed under the orders of Khwaja Abii-I Hasan Nakhshabi, 
to follow a few stages after me. Notwithstanding all my precau- 
tions and injunctions, it was found necessary to take with me 
700 elephants even for the reduced tents and establishments. 
The fyictHSdh of Sultan Husain, which was 400 personal and 300 
horse, was raised to 600 personal and 350 horse, and I gave him 
a kltU’at, an ornamented dagger, and an elephant. Bahadur 
Dhamtauri, who stands appointed to Bangash, was raised to a 
mcmsab of 200 personal and 100 horse. 

On Sunday, the 29th, I marched five kos and a quarter, cross- 
ing the bridge and stream of Nain Sukh. This Nain Sukh flows 
from the north to the south, rising in the hills below the country 
of Badakhshan and Tibet. As in this place the river is divided 
into two blanches, I ordered two wooden bridges to be made; one 
was eighteen yards long, and the other fourteen, and the breadth 
of each was five yards. The following is the mode of making a 
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bridge in tMs country. ^ Trees of sal are. tlirowii . over ' tlie , .river, 
and their two' ends are lashed firmly' to. the rock; 
these thick planks are riveted strongly with, nails and ropes. ,. A 
bridge so' made lasts for several years, with occasional repairs.. 
The, elephants were made to ford the stream, but horse aiicifoot' 
crossed, over the bridge.. It w.as Sultan ilalnniid who named 
this, river .Main Sokh, which means eye’s repose/’ 

On Thursday, the '3rd, after travelling' nearly tliree I’os.'and.a 
half, we encamped on the bank, of the ICisliengaiiga. , 'Oi:i'.,thir 
inarch w^e' crossed an exceedingly high hill; the ascent was one 
and the descent one and a half. They call ii Pliain Dirang,.: 
because in the Kashmiri tongue cotton is called and as 

there were agents here, on account of the Kings of Kasliiiiir, 
who levied duties on each load of cottxui, and as delaj^ or cUmng 
occurred on this account, the place became known as Pham 
Dirang. After passing the bridge, we saw a cascade, of which 
the water was beautifully clear. Sitting down near it, I drank my 
usual cups of wine, and arrived in camp at eventide. There was 
an old bridge over this river fifty-four yards long, and one and 
a half bi’oad, by which those on foot crossed. I ordered another 
bridge to be made near it, fifty-three yards long and three broad. 
As the stream was deep and rapid, I made tlie elephants pass 
over without their loads, but horse and foot crossed by the 
bridges. By orders of my father, a very strong $ttmi was built 
here of stone and mortar, on the top of a hill to the east of the 
river. 

As only one day remained before the Sim would enter a new 
sign, I sent on Mu’tamad Khan to select a high and conspicuous 
spot on which to erect my throne, and make preparations tor the 
festival of the New Year, It so happened that a little beyond 
the bridge, on the eastern bank of the river, tliere was an 
eminence a charming green spot, on tlie top of which there 
was a level surface of fifty yards, just as if the executors of the 
decrees of God had designed it for such an occasion. It was 
there that Mu’tamad Khan set up the decorations for the 
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festival, aM maBaged all so admirably as to call forth, my 
. praiges/and^aclmowledgmeiits. ... 

The river Kishenganga flows from the north towards the 
south.^ The river Behat, flowing from the east, falls into the 
Kishenganga, taking a northerly course.^* 

Fifteenth Yeah of the Eeign. . ' ■ 

[The Naa-roz of the fifteenth year of my reign fell on the 

15th Eabfn-s sanv 1029 H. (loth 

Kashmir. 

On Friday, the 27th, I rode out to see the fountain of 
Yirnag, which is the source of the river Behat. I went five 
kos in a boat, and anchored near Manpur. This day I received 
very sad news from Kishtiwar. When Dilawar Khan, after the 
conquest of that country, returned to Court, he left Nasru-Ila, 
an Arab, with several other ofidcers, for the protection of the 
country. This man committed two faults of judgment. He 
oppressed the zammddrs and the people, and he foolishly com- 
plied with the wishes of his troops, who petitioned him for leave 
to come to Court, with the hope of obtaining the reward of their 
services. Consequently, as very few men were left with him, the 
zamhiddrs^ who had long nourished revenge against him in their 
hearts, and were always lying in wait for him, took advantage of 
the opportunity, and having assembled from all sides, burnt the 
bridge which was the only means of his receiving succour, and 
engaged openly in rebellion. Nasru-lla Khan, having taken 
refuge in the fort, maintained his position for two or three days 
with great difficulty. As there were no provisions in the fort, 
and the enemy had cut off the supply of water, he resolved to die 
with the few men he had with him, and he gave proofs of the most 

^ The test says the contrary. 

^ It takes a slight turn to the north before joining the Kisheiigangh ; but after the 
junction, they flow together towards the soutli. 

[End of Sir II. M. Elliot’s translation.] 
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deteraiined courage. Many.of Iiis men . were skin, and many 
captured. When this news- reached, iny' ears, I ...appointed Jalal^.' 
son of Dilawar Khan, in whose forehead.' shone the marks. of in-- 
telligence and \¥orth, and w^ho had sliowm iiinch enterprise, in the 
conquest of Kish ti war, to extirpate the wn^etched rebels ; and 
having conferred on him the rank of 1000 and the command of 
600 horse, ordered the retainers of his father, who w’ere now 
enlisted among the special servants of the throne, together w-ith 
part of the Kashmir army, adarge body of zamrndm^ and some 
matchlockrnen, to reinforce him. Baja Sang Earn, the zmnmddr 
of Jammu, -was also ordered -to attack with., his. .force from the.. 
Jammu hills, and it was now hoped that the rebels would, soo.ii 
be .punished. 


Conquest of Kmffrd* 

[On Monday, 5th Muharram, the joyful intelligence of the 
conquest of the fort of Kdngra arrived. * * Kangra is an ancient 
fox^t, situated in the, hills north of Lahore, and has been renowmed 
for its strength and security from the days of its foundation. 
Kie zammdars of the Panjab believe that this fort has never 
passed into the possession of another tribe, and that no stranger^s 
hand has ever prevailed against it ; but God knows ! Since the 
day that the sword of Islam and the glory of the Muhamraadaii 
religion have reigned in Hindustan, not one of the mighty 
Sultans had been able to reduce tins fort. Sultan Firoz Shall, 
a monai^ch of great power*, besieged it for a long time ; but he 
found that the place was so strong and secure, that it was im- 
possible to reduce it so long as the garrison had provisions. ^ * 
When this humble individual ascended the throne, the capture 
of this fort was the first of all his designs. He sent Murtaza 
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prisoner, and was executed and went to hell, as has been re- 
corded ill the proper place. Prince Khurram was afterwards 
sent against it with a strong force, and many nobles were 
directed to support him. In the month of Sliawwal, 1029 h., 
his forces invested the place, the trenches were portioned 
out, and the ingress of provisions was completely stopped. In 
time was in difficulty, no corn or food remained in 

the place, but for four months longer the men lived upon dry 
fodder, and similar things which they boiled and ate ; but when 
death stared them in the face, and no hope of deliverance re- 
mained, the place surrendered on Monday, Muharram 1, 1031.] 

Saffron} 

j As the saffron was in blossom, His Majesty left the city to 
go to Pamptir,^ which is the only place in Kashmir where it 
flourishes. Every parterre, every field, was, as far as the eye 
could reach, covered wdtli flowers. The stem inclines towards 
the ground. The flower has five petals of a violet colour, and 
three stigmas producing saiffron are found within it, and that is 
the purest saffron. In an oi’dinary year, 400 maiinds^ or 3200 
Khurasani maiinds^ are produced. Half belongs to the G-overn- 
ment, half to the cultivators, and a dr sells for ten rupees but 
the price sometimes varies a little. It is the established custom 
to weigh the flowers, and give them to the manufacturers, who 
take them home and extract the saffron from them, and upon 
giving the extract, which amounts to about one-fourth weight of 
the flower, to the public officers, they receive in return an equal 
weight of salt, in lieu of money wages i for salt is not produced 
in Kashmir, : and even in the beauty of the inhabitants there 

^ [See p. 304.] 

2 This place still maintains its reputation. Yon Hiigel tells us, that saffron is 
produced almost eschisiTely in tlie district of Pampdr, on the right bank of the 
Jhelam, from three distinct varieties of crocus ; the root of one sort continues productive 
for fifteen years; of another, for eight; of the third, for five.-— vol ii. 
p. 275. 

3 Mr. Pereira states that one grain of good saffron contains the stigmata and styles 
of nine fiowers ; hence 4320 fiowers are required to yield one ounce of saffron. 
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is blit very little, le. they bare but lit tie 
iiiipoii salt from HhirlustilL ’ 

The next day the forruiiate 
people of llajaur were oriaii 
Yertecl tliein, .Fereitfieless, I 
Fraetices which prevailed da- 
are still observed anioiiffst theiiu 
selves alive on the fimeral |:yres 
tlieniselves alive in 'their graves, 
few days ago, a girl of twelve rear: 
her JiiLsband, Iiidiirent parents 
immediately after birth. They 
Hindus— giving and taldng daiinditer 
not so much matter; hut Is hr 
hi*a\en pruieet us I Orders were i 
tices for the futurej and punisliinent, 


^'.i^.piiciiect at iCuiaiir.: Tli 0 
ally Hindus. Siilrdii Firoz eon- 
lieir ■ chiefs ■ are' ; still styled 
ing the timres oi their ignorance 
IJins, wives nil inolate fhen'i- 
tlicir hiLsfjands, and bury 
It wa.r rpportesi ihat, cmly a 
> old hail buriet'i herself with 
ftti angle their itiiialc oflspriiig 
a.<sociate and iiiterinarry with 
4s for 'taking, it ■does, 
giving 'ilieir own daughters—' 
aieci prohibiting these prac-! 
enjoined for their infraction, 

S/^dA Jahdn sent to the JJakkhu 

pn these happy days, wlien I was enjoying myself in hunting 
™ liashmir, successive despatches arrived from 
the Daldiui. Wlien the royal Court left the capital, evil-disposed 
men m the Dakhni, failing in duty ami loynity, raised the 
standard of rebellion. They got many of the dependencies of 
Ahmadnagar and Birar into their power, ami the despatches 
elated how they were maintaining themselves bv plunder and 
devastation and were burning and destroying ships and pre- 
sent er. On the former occasion, when I marcJied with the 
Imperial army to efiect the conquest of the Bakhin, Khurram, 

^ 10 commanded the advance, arrived at Burhaupur. The in- 
surpnts with that craft which distinguishes them, made liim 
heir intercessor, and abandoned the Imperial territory. Tliev 
presented large offerings of money and t^aluables as tribute, and 

rr S - only 

“ Mrness." i" oppo.iuon to ZmJ, 

proach to item in Frevtaff. tlwugli thero is some ap- 
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engaged to remain quiet and loyal. At the instance of Klmrram, 
I remained for some days in the palace of Shddiabad at Mandu, 
and consented to forgive their misdeeds. Now that they had 
once more thrown off their allegiance, it was my wish to send the 
Imperial army again under the command of Ehurrani, to inflict 
upon them the punishment they deserved, and to make them an 
example and -warning for others. But he was engaged in the 
siege of Kangra, and many experienced ofl&cers were with him 
on that service, so that for some days I could not determine 
what to do. 

Letters arrived one after the other, reporting that the 
insurgents having gathered strength, numbered nearly 60,000 
horse, and had occupied many parts of the Imperial dominions. 
The forces wliich had been left in occupation had taken the 
field, and for three months had been operating against the 
rebels, over whom they had obtained several advantages. 
But the rebels employed themselves in plundering and laying 
waste the country about the Imperial forces, and there was no 
road left open for the supply of provisions, so great -want arose. 
Suddenly they descended from the Balaghat, and stopped at 
Bdlapur. Emboldened by their impunity, they meditated a raid 
round Balapur. The Imperial forces numbered 6000 or 7000 
horse, and in some fighting which occurred, they lost their 
baggage. Many were killed or taken, and the rebels returned 
unmolested and plundering to their quarters. Grathering forces 
from all sides, the rebels advanced fighting as far as Azdu, 
Nearly 1000 men fell on both sides. They stayed at Balapur 
three months. The scarcitj?^ in the royal camp became very 
great, and many of the men fled and joined the rebels. The 
royal force retreated to Eurhanpur, and was followed and 
besieged there by the rebels. They remained for six months 
round Burhanpiir, and took possession of several districts in 
Birar and Khandesh, wliere they by force exacted contributions 
from the people. The royal forces suflered great hardships and 
privations, and being unable to endure longer, they came oat of 
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the city (?). This increased the insoleneo and pride of the rebels 
By the favour of God, Kangra had fallen, and so on Friday, the 
4Ui De, Iseut Khurram to the Dakhin, and I conferred’^ upon 
him ten /aws of dam, to be collected from the country after its 
eoiKjuesfc. * * I now turned back on iny return to the capital.] 

SixTEEXTH Year of the Eeigx. 

[The Nau-roz of my sixteentli year fell on the 27th Kabi’u-s 
sani, 1030 h. (10th March, 1021 a.i>.).] 

of a Meteoric Stone. 

One of the most surprising events of the time is the followino-: 
On the morning of the 30tli Farwardin of tlie present year, a 
very loud and dreadful noise arose from the east, in one of the 
villages of the of Jalandhar, and almost frightened the 

mhahitants to death. In the midst of the noise a light fell on 
the earth from the sky, and the people tliought that fire was 
going to fall. After a moment, when the noise had subsided, and 
the people, wdio were much confounded and alai-med, had come to 
their senses, they sent a runner to Muhammad Sa’id, the idVinV 
of the pargana, and informed him of the phenomenon. The 
MVnV immediately rode to the village, and saw the place with 
lus own eyes. The land for about ten or twelve yards in leimtli 
and breadth was so burnt that not a blade of grass or herbage 
was found there. The ground was yet warm. He ordered it to 
be dug, and the deeper it was dug the warmer it was found. At 
last a piece of iron appeared, which was as Iiot as if it had been 

X ^ furnace. After some time it became cool. 

I e took It to his residence, and having put it into a bag and 
sea ed it up, he sent it to me. It was weighed in mv preLce, 
and found to weigh 160 tolas, 1 ordered ifstad Bid to make a 
sword, a dagger, and a knife from it, and to bring them to me; 
u he represented that it would not bear hammering, but would 
break into pieces. I ordered that if that was tlie case it should 

mixec with other iron. Accordingly three parts of the 
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iiieteoric iron were mixed with one part of common iron, and 
two swords, one knife, and one dagger, were made and preseiited 
to me. The watering was made on them with the other kind of 
iron. The sword bent like the genuine Almdsi swords or those 
of the Dakhin, and again became perfectly straight. I ordered 
them to be tried before me, and they cut exceedingly well, equal 
to the. best tempered swords. ' , 

War in the Ddkhm, 

[On the 4th KhurdM, letters arrived from Khnrram. When 
the Imperial forces reached Ujjain, a letter arrived from the 
force which held Mandu, with the information that a rebel force 
had boldly crossed the Nerbaclda, had burnt several villages in 
sight of the fort, and was engaged in plundering. The com- 
mander-in-chief sent forward Khwaja Abd-1 Hasan, at the head 
of 5000 horse, to march rapidly and inflict punishment on the 
rebels. The Khwaja arrived at daybreak on the banks of the 
Nerbadda, but they had got information of his approach, and 
liad crossed over just before he came. The royal forces pursued 
them for nearly four A'os, and put many of them to the sword. 
The rebels retreated to Burhdnpur. Khurram then wrote to the 
Khwaja, directing him to remain on that side of the river until 
he himself arrived. Shortly afterwards Khurram joined the 
advanced force, and they marched rapidly to Burhanpur. On 
their approach the rebels took to flight, and removed to a distance 
from Burhanpur. For two years the royal forces had been shut 
up in Burhanpur, and had suffered greatly from want of food 
and supplies. They were greatly in want of hofses. The army 
remained there nine days to refit, and during that time thirty 
lacs of rupees and many coats were distributed among the 
Imperial soldiers. They bad no sooner begun to move, than the 
rebels, unable to make any resistance, fled. The royal forces 
pursued, and put many of them to the sword. Thus giving them 
no time for repose, they drove them to Khirki, which w^as the 
abode of Nizamu-l Mulk and other rebels. But before the royal 
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army arrived, the rebels carried off Nizdmu-I Slulk with all his 
family and dependents to the fortress of Daulatabad. Some of 
their men were scattered about the country. 

The royal forces stayed three days at Kliirki, and so destroyed 
that town, which had taken twenty years to build, that it will 
hardly recover its splendour for the next twenty years. Having 
destroyed this place, it was determined to march to Ahmadnanar 
wdiioh was besieged by a rebel force, and after driving off tbe 
besiegers, and revictuailing and reinforcing the place, to return. 
With tins determination they marched to Pattan. The rebel now 
resorted to artifice, and sent envoys and nobles to express his re- 
pentance and ask forgiveness. He promised ever afterwards to 
remain loyal, and not to depart from the old arrangement, and 
also to send his tribute and a sum as an indemnity to the Im- 
perial Court. It happened that just at this time there was a 
great want of provisions in the royal camp, and the news arrived 
that the rebels, who were laying siege to Ahrnadnagar, being 
frightened at the approach of the royal army, had moved off 
to a distance. So a reinforcement and some cash to supply his 
needs were sent to Khanjar Khan (the' commandant). Having 
made every necessary provision, the royal army set out on its 
return. After much entreaty on the part of the rebel, it was 
settled that, besides the territory which was formerly held by the 
Imperial officers, a space of fourteen kos beyond should be re- 
linquished, and a sum of fifty /acs of rupees should be sent to 
the I Eiiperial treasury.] 

Illness of Jahangir. 

[I have before mentioned that on the day of the Basahra^ when 
I was in Kashmir, I was seized with a catching and shortness of 

breath. This was charged entirely to the moisture of the atmo- 
sphere.^ In the air-passages on my left side near the heart, an 
oppression and catching was felt. It gradually increased and 
became fixed. A course of warm medicine gave me a little 
relief; but when I crossed the mountains, the violence of the 
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malady increased. On tlie present occasion I took goaf^s milk 
for several days, and I betliouglit me of the cameFs milk (I had 
formerly taken), but neither of them did me any good. ITreat-- 
ment by various doctors.'} In despair of obtaining any relief from 
medicine, I gave up all doctoring, and threw myself upon the 
mercy of the Universal Physician. As I found relief in drink- 
ing, contrary to my habit, Presorted to it in the daytime, and by 
degrees I carried it to excess. When the weather became hot, 
the evil effects of this became apparent, and my weakness and 
suffering increased. Nur Jahan Begam, whose sense and ex- 
perience exceeded that of the physicians, in her kindness and 
devotion, exerted herself to reduce the quantity of my pota- 
tions, and to provide me with suitable and soothing preparations. 
Althouah I had before discarded the doctors and their advice, 
I now had faith in her attention. She gradually reduced the 
quantity of wine I took, and guarded me against nnsui table food 
and improper things. My hope is, that the True Physician will 
give me a perfect cure, ^ * 

When intelligence of my illness reached my son Parwez, he 
did not wait for a summons, but set off instantly to see me, and 
on the 14th of the month, that kind and dutiful son came 
into my presence. I seated him on the throne near me, and 
although I adjured him and forbad him, he burst into tears, and 
vshowed the deepest concern. I took his hand, drew him to my 
side, and pressed him affectionately to my bosom. I showed 
him every attention and kindness, and I hope that his life and 
prosperity may be prolonged. 

Journey to Kdnyrd. 

Tlie extreme heat of Agra was uncongenial to my constitution, 
so on the L2th Aban, in the sixteenth year of my reign, I started 
for the mountain country on the north, intending, if the climate 
proved suitable, to build a town somewhere on the banks of the 
Ganges, to which I might resort in the hot weather. If I could 
not find a place that suited me, I intended to proceed further 
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towards Kashmir. ■ On ' tlie 7tli Be, I arriTed at Hardwaron 
tlie Ganges, and there .Baited; .but as the climate of the shirts 
of the mountains' was' not .pleasant, and I found no place appro- 
priate for a residence,.! resol¥ed to proceed farther to the moun- 
tains of Jammu and Kangra. * On the 14t!i, I arriyed at the 
Tillage of Balilun, a dependency of Siba, and as I had a great 
desire for the air of Kangra, I left my great camp at this 
place, and proceeded onwards with a few special attendants and 
servants towards the fortress. 

rtirnadii-d daula was ill, so I left liiin behind with the camp 
under the charge of Sadik Khan On the followiiicy 

day the intelligence was brought that a change for the %Yorse 
had come over the Khan, and tlie signs of dissolution were 
manifest. Moved by the distress of Kdr Jahaii Begani, and 
by the affection I had for him, I could proceed no further, so 
I returned to the camp. At the close of the clay I went to 
see him. He -was at times insensilde, and Kiir Jalian, who 
was by my side, made signs and asked if I perceived (his critical 
state). I stayed by his pillow two liours. Whenever he came 
to his senses, his Yvords were intelligible and sensible. On the 
17tli of the month he died, and I felt inexpressible sorrow at the 
loss of such an able and faithftd minister, and so wise and kind 
a friend. 

After this I -went on towards Kangra, and after four Jays’ 
march encamped on the river Ban-ganga. ^ * On the 24tli of 
the month I \vent to pay a visit to the fortress, and I gave orders 
that the Iidzi, the Chief Justice, and otiiors learned in the law 
of Islam, should accompany me, and perform the cereinonies 
required by our religion. After passing over about half a Jws, 
we mounted to the fort, and then by the grace of God prayers 
were said, the Muiha was read, a cow tvas killed, and other 
things were done, such as had never been done before from the 
foundation of the fort to the present time. AH this wns clone in 
my presence, and I bowed myself in thanks to tlie Almighty for 
this great conquest which no previous monarch had been able 
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to accomplisli, I ordered a large mosque to be built in the 
fortress. ^ 

A letter from Kliurram informed me that Khusru had died 
of colic*.] ,, V 

Seventeenth Yeau op, the Eeion. 

[The Nau-roz of the seventeenth year of my reign fell on — 
Jumada-1 awwal, IGSl (March, 1622). 

A despatch arrived from the son of Khan Jahan, reporting 
that Shah ’Abbas, King of Persia, had laid siege to the fort of 
Kandahar with the forces of ’Irak and Khurasan. I gave orders 
for calling troops from Kashmir, and Khwaja Abu-1 Hasan 
Biivan and Sddik Khan BakhsM were sent on in advance of me 
to Lahore, to organize the forces as the princes brought them up 
from the Dakhin, Gujarat, Bengal, and Bihar, and as the nobles 
came from ih.QiT jag irs and assembled, and then to send them on 
in succession to the son of Khan Jahan at Multan, Artillery, 
mortars, elephants, treasure, arms, and equipments were also to 
be sent on thither . , . For such an army 100,000 bullocks or 
more would be needed. ^ * 

Zainu»l ’Abidin, whom I had sent to summon Khurram, re- 
turned and reported that the Prince would come after he had 
passed the rainy season in the fort of Mandd. When I read 
and understood the contents of the Prince’s letter, I was not at 
all pleased, or rather I was displeased. I consequently wTote a 
farmdn to the effect, that as it was his intention to wait till after 
the rains, he was to send me the great amirs and officers I had 
placed under his command, especially the Saiyids of Barha and 
Bokhara, the Bhaikhzadas, the Afghans, and Eajputs.] 

Eehellion of Shah Johan, 

[Intelligence was brought that Khurram had seized upon some 
of the of Kiir Jahan Begam and Prince Shahriyar. He 
had fought with Ashrafu-1 Mulk, an officer of Shahriyar’s, who 
had been appointed of Dholpur and the country round, 
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and several men Imd.' been killed on both sides, I had been 
offended hj Iiis delaying ■-at the fort, of Manclii,, and by .liis.ini™ 
proper and foolish statements in his letters^ and I liad perceived 
by his insolenee that his mind was estranged. Upon hearing of 
this further intelligence, I saw that, notwithstanding all the 
favour and kindness I had shown him, his mind was perverted 
I accordingly sent Eaja Roz-afzun, one of mj oldest servants, to 
inquire into the reasons of this boldness and presumption. I 
also sent him a farmdn^ directing him to attend, to liis own 
affairs, and not to depart from the strict line of duty. He -was 
to be content with the jdgirs that had been bestowed upon him 
from the Imperial Exchequer. I warned him not to come to me, 
but to send all the troops which had been required from him for 
the campaign against Kandaluir. If he acted contrary to my 
commands, he would afterwards have to repent. ^ ^ When 
Khurram's son wns ill, I made a vow that, if God would spare 
his life, I would never shoot an animal again with my own hand. 
Eor all my love of shooting, I kept my vow for five years to the 
present time; but now that I was offended ^Yi^h Ediiirram, I 
resolved to gn out shootins: a, gain. 

On the 24th I crossed the Jhelam. On the same day Afeal 
Khan, dvwdn of Klmrram, arrived with a letter, in wdiich Khur- 
ram endeavoured to make excuses for his iiiidutiful actions. He 
hoped also that by Afzal Khan's persuasion and plausibility he 
might obtain forgiveness; but I took no notice of him, and 
showed him no favour. 

Letters arrived from I'tibar Khan and other of my officers 
whom I had left at Agra, stating that Khurram persisted in his 
perverse course, and preferring the way of disobedience to the 
path of duty, had taken a decided step in tlie road to perdition 
by marching upon Agra. For this reason, said Ihibar, I have 
not deemed it advisable to send on the treasure, but have busied 
myself in making preparation for a siege, A letter from Asaf 
Khan also arrived, stating that this ungrateful son iiad torn 
vay the veil of decency, and had broken into open rebellion ; 
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that he (the Elian) had received no certain intelligence of his 
movements, so, not considering it expedient to move the treasure, 
he had set out alone to join me. 

On receiving this intelligence, I crossed the river at Sultanpur, 
and marched to inflict punishment on this ill-starred son {stydk-- 
hakht). I issued an order that from this time forth he should be 
called Wretch {he-daulat)} 

On the 1st Isfanddrmuz, I received a letter from I'tibar Ehan, 
informing me that the rebel had advanced with all speed to the 
neighbourhood of Xgra, my capital, in the hope of getting pos- 
session of it before it could be put in a state of preparation. 
On reaching Fathptir, he found that his hope was vain, so he 
remained there. He was accompanied by Khan-khanaii (Mirza 
Khan) and his son ; and by many other mnirs who held office in 
the Dakhin and in Gujarat, and had now entered upon the path 
of rebellion and perfidy. ^ ^ The rebels took nine lacs of rupees 
from the house of Lashkar Khan, and everywhere they seized 
upon whatever they found serviceable in the possession of my 
adherents. Khan-khanan, who had held the exalted dignity of 
being my tutor, had now turned rebel, and in the seventieth 
year of his age had blackened liis face with ingratitude, Eut he 
was by nature a rebel and traitor. His father, at the close of 
his days, had acted in the same shameful way towards my 
revered fathei\ He had but followed the course of his father, 
and disgraced himself in his old age — • 

The wolfs whelp will grow a wolf, 

E^en though reared with man himself/’ 

After I had passed through Sirliind, troops came flocking in 
from all directions, and by the time I reached Dehli, such an 
army had assembled, that the whole country was covered with 
inen as far as the eye could reach. Upon being informed that 
the rebel had advanced from Fathpur, I marched to Dehli. 

In this war I appointed Mahabat Khan commander-in-cMef 
1 [Here follows the passage quoted in page 281 supra.] , ; . . 
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of tlie army, and ^Abdudla Kban to the command of the 
advanced force of chosen and experienced troops. His business 
was to go on a Icos in advance, to collect information, and take 
possession of the roads. ' I forgot that he was an old companion 
'of the rebel; but the result “was that he communicated informa- 
about my army to the rebel.] 

, Eighteenth Yeae of the Eeign. 

[The eighteenth year of mj reign eoiiimenced on 20tli Jiimaclad 
awval, 1032 h. (lOtli March, 1623). On this day intelligence 
was bi’ought that the rebel had advanced near to Mathura, and 
had encamped in iliepargana of Shahpiir. The next intelli- 
gence was that he had deviated from the direct course, and had 
gone twenty kos to the left. Sundar Eai, who was the leader in 
this rebellion, Darab son of Khan-khanan, and many other amh% 
had been sent on with the army against me. The command was 
nominally held by Darab, but Sundar was the real commander, 
and the prop of the revolt. They eneaniped near Biluehpur. I 
sent forward 25,000 horse under Asaf Khan, and he w^as opposed 
by Kasim Khan and others. ^ * The Almighty has at all times 
and in all places been gracious unto me ; so when ’Abdu-lla 
.Khan went over to the enemy with 10,000 men under his com- 
mand, and a great disaster menaced iny army, a bullet directed 
by fate killed Sundar, and his fall made the rebels waver. 
Khwaja Abu-1 Hasan drove back the force opposed to him, Asaf 
Khan also brought up his division opportunely, and we achieved 
a great victory. * * 

When the rebel passed near Amber, ^ the birth-place and abode of 
Ea]a Man Singh, he sent a party of men to plunder it, and lay ifc 
waste. * I also learnt that he had sent Jagat Singh, son of E-aja 
B4sti, to stir up disturbances in his native land in the Panjab. ^ ^ 
On the 25th. Drdibihisht, I appointed my son Shah Parwez 
to the command, of the army operating against the rebel. He 
was to have the supreme command, but Mu^taraaclu-d daula al 
^ [la the province of Ajmir.l 
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Ealiira Maliabat Khan was charged wit] 
of the army. Khan-i bilam, Maharaja ( 
Easliid Khan, Raja Giridhar, Raja Ram 
also sent with' him.;/ ^The' force/consiM^^ 
suitable artillery, and twenty lacs of rupees 
On the 30th, agreeing with 19th Eajab, ll 
tank of Ahia-Scigar, within sight of Ajniir, 
When the Princess ar 
Ohanda, and entered Malwa, 
of Mciiidii 

artillery, with the intention of giving 
opened communications with several per 
hension or com 
they, perceiving 

asking for assurances of safety 
risk a general action, and thinking alway; 


■my passed over the mountams of 
Shah Jahan came out of the fort 
with 20,000 horse, 600 elephants, and powerful 
giving battle. ^ * Mahabat Ehan 
‘sons, who, through appre- 
ipulsion, had joined the army of the rebel, and 
cr that his case was hopeless, wrote to Mahabat, 
Shah Jahan, not daring to 
s of his retreat, sent 
his elephants over the Nerbadda. He then sent his forces against 
the royal army near the village of Kaliya ; but he himself, vdth 
Kh4n-khtoaa and several others, remained a Ms in the rear. 
Barkand^z Kh4n, -who had been in correspondence with Mahahat, 
and had received his promise, when the opposing armies ap- 
proached each other, seized the opportunity of coming over to 
the royal army with the body of matchlockmen that he com- 
manded. Eustam also, one of the chief and most trusted 
officers of the rebel, received assurances from Mahabat, and came 
over with several other officers. When Shah Jahan heard of 
this, he gave up resistance, and, being unable to place reliance 
upon any one, be determined to fly. With bis forces in disorder, 
he crossed the Nerbadda, and several of his followers took 
advantage of the confusion to join the royal army. 

Shah Jahan, having crossed the Nerbadda, kept all the boats 
on his side, and placed sti’ong guards over the fords. Leaving 
Bairam Beg Bakluhi with a force of his most trusty soldiei-s and 
men of the Dakhin, and with the artillery drawn up by the 
river, he himself went off towards the fort of Asir and Burhdn- 
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pdr. At this time liis men eaiiglit a iriessenger whom Khan- 
khan/in liad sent to Maliabat Kliao. He sent for the Khan, 
and showed him the letter taken from the messenger. Khan- 
Ivhanaii endeavoured to excuse iiimseli*, but could not give a 
satisfactory answer. An order was accordingly given that he 
and Damb and his other sons should be kept inicler arrest. 

Rustam Khan, Muhammad Murad, and several others who 
had abandoned the service , of the rebel, and had paid tlieir 
respects to iny dutiful son, according to orders were sent to my 
Court, and v’ere received by me. Rustam Khan received a 
mansah of 5000, and 4000 horse, iliihammad Mhirad a mansah 
of 1000, and 500 horse, and prospects of future promotion were 
held out to them. 

When the rebel Shah JaMii readied Asir, he placed Khan- 
khauan, Darab, and all his other children in confinement in the 
upper part of the fortress. He remained tliere three or four 
days, attending to the victualling and preparation of the fortress, 
which he placed under the command of Gopal Das, a Rajput.^ ^ 
When he departed, he left some of his women and superfluous 
things there in charge of Gopal ; but he took w'ith him his three 
wives, his children, and such maids as were necessary. His first 
intention \vas to leave Khan-khanan and his children prisoners 
there ; but he changed his mind, and carried them witli him to 
Burhanpur. ^ ^ Mahabat Khan was very desirous to separate 
Khan-khanan from the rebel, and thus to promote a peace. 
Shah Jahin also, in the strait he then was, took Khan-khanan 
out of confinement, and bound him by oath upon the Kiiran to be 
faithful. To give force to the oath and agreement, lie took him 
into his female apartments, and giving him the privileges of a 
near relation, presented to him his wives and children, and, with 
tears and great earnestness, said, In case of evil falling upon 
me, I trust myself' and the honour of my family to you ; some- 
thing must be done, that I may proceed no further in this 
wretched *and miserable course.^' 

Khan-khandn separated from him, intent upon peace, and pro- 
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ceeded towards the Imperial army. It was arranged that he 
should stay on that side of the river to carry on the negocxations 
for peace. But before he reached the bank of the river, some 
dashing young men of the royal army one night found a place 
which the rebels had left unguarded, and passed over the river. 
This caused some dismay, but Bairam Beg gallantly resolved to 
contest the passage. While he was getting his forces together 
some more men passed over, and the same night the rebels 
retreated. Ivhan-khanan was left in a diflSicult position, he did 
not know whether to advance or retreat. But the men of my 
son’s army continually pressed forward, and Khan-khanan was 
relieved from the trammels of rebellion, and was presented by 
Mahabat Khdii to my son, 

Shah Jahan, when he heard of the defection of Khan-khanan, 

“ the passage of the river by the Imperial troops, and the retreat 
of Bairam Beg, fell back. Notwithstanding heavy rain and 
inundations, he crossed the river Mati in a wretched state, and 
went off towards the Dakhin. In the confusion many officers, 
who willingly or unwillingly had joined him, now separated 
from him. 

On the 9th i^ban, Khawds Khan brought a despatch from 
Prince Parwez and Mahabat Khan, informing me that they had 
reached Burhanpur, but that many men had fallen in the rear in 
consequence of the violence of the rain. But acting in obedience 
to orders, they had taken no rest, and had pressed on in pursuit of 
the rebel across the river (Tapti). The fugitives, on hearing of 
their arrival, continued their flight in disorder, and lost many 
of their animals through the heavy rain, and the mud and mire. 
The royal forces then continued the pursuit to the pargam of 
Ankot, forty from Burhanpiir. * * The rebel then went on 
to the territories of Kntbu-1 Mu!k, When my son Parwez found 
that the rebel had quitted my dominions, he and Mahabat and 
all the amw$ returned to Burhanpur on the 1st Xbdn. 

Intelligence arrived that Shah Jahan, with Darab and other 
fugitives, had passed out of the territory of Kutba-l Mulk, and 
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was making for Orissa and Bengal. On tlie way they liad to 
endnre great harclsliipSj and many of the rebel’s coiiipaiiioiis 
abandoned him when they found opportunity. ^ After per- 
forming a long march, Shah Jahan arrived at llaehlill (MasiiH- 
patam), which belonged to Kntbn-l JIulk. his arrival 

there became known, Kutbti-1 Mulk sent one of Iiis people to 
tlie fugitive, and gave him eveiw kind of relief and assistance in 
money and provisions. He also directed his margrave to convoy 
the fugitive safely out of his dominions, and he further appointed 
grain-dealers and zambuldrs to attend his camp, and supply it 
with corn and other necessaries. ^'] 

. Nineteenth Year of the Eeign. 

[The Naii^-roz of my nineteenth year corresponded with 29th 
Jiiinada-l awwal, 1033 (10th March, 1624). 

Intelligence next came that the rebel had reached the confines 
of Orissa. Upon wdiich I issued ^ farmdn to Prince Parwez, 
Mahabat Khan, and the other nobles who had been sent to 
support them, with orders to provide, as far as possible, for the 
safety of tliat province, and to march towards Allahabad and 
Bihar. * * Upon the arrival of these ortlers, the Prince pre-* 
pared to obey, and to march towards Allaliabad, notwithstanding 
the violence of the rains. On the 6th Farwardln, he marched 
with the Imperial army from Burhunpur to Lai B%h; but 
Mahabat Khan remained at Burhanpur, awaiting the arrival of 
Mulla Muhammad Lari. 

A despatch arrived from Ibrahim Beg Klian, with tlie informa- 
tion that Shah Jahan had entered the province of Orissa. The 
explanation of this was, that between Orissa and the Dakhin 
there is a difficult pass, on one side of which are mountains, on 
the other a marsh ^ (?) and a river. In this place the ruler of 
Golkonda had built a fort, and had armed it with guns and 
muskets. It was impossible to pass this place without the con- 
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sent of Kiitbu-1 Mulk; but the escort which he had sent to 
conduct Shah Jaliaii had enabled the rebel to pass this fortress 
and to enter Orissa. On hearing of the rebePs approach, 
Salih, brother of the late iisaf Khan, who held the Jdgir of 
Bardwaii, put the fort in a state of defence. ^ ^ Ibrahim Khan 
being frightened, took refuge in Akbar-nagar,^ where he occupied 
himself in gathering forces and preparing for resistance.] 

1 [RiijmaliaL — SteTOrt’s p, 186.] 
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This work is the completion of the ^Memoirs noticed in the preced- 
ing article. The author is iluhamomd Hadi, of whom mention has 
already been made. In his Pi'efaccj however, he omits the title 
of Kiimwar Klian^ which he gives himself in his other works* 
He tells m that he wrote when he was more than sixty years 
old, after transcribing the Memoirs of eighteen years with his 
own hand; that after having completed this task, it occurred 
to him that the “thirsty wanderers in the desert of history"’ 
•would he dissatisfied, like himself, at reaching to the end of the 
eighteenth year and finding the 'work incomplete ; and that, as he 
from his earliest youth had been much devoted to historical studies, 
he determined to complete the work to tlie close of Jahangir’s 
reign, and to add an Introduction to the Memoirs, detailing 
the principal events of Jahangir’s life previous to his accession 
to the throne, availing himself for this purpose of several trust- 
worthy manuscripts. He has done this satistactorlly, but without 
adding anything to our previous knowledge; for lie copies his 
authorities almost verbatim, and especially the Ihhdl-ntima^ from 
which he has borrowed most largely. At the end of the Intro- 
duction, he tells us that he hoped some day to be able to write 
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is not to be found separate. [It is so annexed to the Memoirs 
in the MS. belonging to the Eoyal Asiatic Society.] 

[The work, being a completion of the Memoirs, and appended 
to them, is taken out of its chronological order. Its exact date is 
not known, but the author’s other work, the Tdnkh-i Ckaghatm^ 
comes down to 1137 a.h. (a.b. 1724). 

The Introduction is a brief narrative of the important events 
in the life of Jahangir prior to his accession, and is borrowed 
from Mirza Karngar and other sources. 

The body of the work is almost entirely a reproduction of the 
IlihdUndma ; but the Editor has translated a few passages which 
the author appears to have derived from another authority. The 
last Extract is taken from the short chapter at the end on the 
ministers of Jahangir; the translation of this is by an unknown 
contributor, but it has been greatly altered by Sir H. M. Elliot.] 
The Introduction comprises 28 pages, and the continuation of 
the Memoirs 88 pages of 17 lines each. 


EXTRACTS 


j?Tineteexth Year of the Eeioh. 

[The New Year began on a day corresponding with 29th 
Juniada-1 awwal, 1033 h. (10th March, 1624 a.d.). 

When Sultan Parwez and Mahabat Khan arrived near Allah- 
abad, ’Abclu-lla Khan raised the siege and returned to Jhaunsi. 
Darya Khan held the bank of the river in force, and had carried 
all the boats over to his own side ; the passage of the Imperial 
array was thus delayed for some days. ' The Prince and Mahabat 
Khan encamped on the other side of the river. Darya Khan 
held the fords, but the mminddrs of the neighbourhood showed 
their loyalty, and collected thirty boats ^ from various parts, and 
guided the royal forces over at a spot some kos higher up. Darya 
Khan held his position to contest the passage until he heard 

^ [The phrase here tised for boats is . mamil-i hisMi,, which seems to he of the 
same character as zanftr-ufU and katar-^i slmtur* See a note of Sir H, Eliioi*s 
in Voi. V. p* 108 , where the word sardi is used in connexion with ships.] 
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that the royal army had crossed. He then knew that it was no 
longer tenable^ and fell back to Jaiinpilr. /Ibckdla Kliau and 
Eaja Bliiiii proceeded to Jaunpiir. and coiiiisellecl a movement to 
Benares 5 so Shall Jahan sent his females and atteiidants to 
Rolitfa, and himself proceeded to Benares. He* was joiiiocl by 
’Abdiidla Kliaii^ Raja Biiim, and Darya Khan, and having 
arrived at Benares, passed over the Ganges, and halted on the 
river Tuiius. Prince Parwez and Mahabat Klulii, having arrived 
at Dainclairia,^ they left Kk(i Muhaiiniiad Zamaii Ttdieraiu there, 
while they passed over the Ganges witli the intention of crossing 
over the Tunns. Shah Jahan, leaving Klidii-danran in charge 
of his position, crossed the Ganges, and eoiifronted Muhammad 
Zaman, who fell back to Jhaunsi, Klian-da-uraii advanced in 
full confidence, and Muhammad Zaman hastened to meet him. 
A sharp action followed. Khan-dauran was defeated, and his 
soldiers abandoned him. Being left alone, he struggled and fought 
desperately in every direction until he was killed, PI is head was 
sent to Prince Parwez. Rustam Khan, an old servant of Shah 
Jahaifs, now left him and joined Prince Parwez. He vsaid it was 
a good thing that the traitor^ (Klian-dauran) had been killed. 
Jahangir Kuli, son of Khan-i 'azani, who was present, said, 
one can call him rebel or traitor, a more devoted man cannot 
exist, for he served his master to the death, and what more could 
he do ! Even no^y his head is raised above 

Shall Jahan took his departure from Bengal, and proceeded 
towards the Dakliin. Mukiilis Khan then went on the wings of 
haste to Prince Parwez, to send him and his mnirs on to the 
Dakliin. * * A despatch arrived from Asad Khan, the BahMU 
of the Dakhin, written at Burhanpur, to the efiect that Ya’kub 
Khan Habshi, with 10,000 horse, had arrived at Malkapur, ten hm 
from the city, and that Sarbuland Eai had gone .out of the city 
with the intention of attacking him. tFpon this^ strict injune- 

^ [dmndama means a battery,*’ but here it would ratber appear to be a proper 
name.] 

® [ftardnv-hhirJl 
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tioiis were sent forbidding Min to fight until reinforcements 
arrived. 

At tlie beginning of 1034 a.h. Shdh Jalian arrived in the 
Dakliiii, Malik ^Ambar tendered him assistance, and sent a 
force under the command of Ta^cub Khan Habshi to Biirhanpur 
to plunder. He communicated this movement to Shah Jab an, 
wdio proceeded in that direction, and pitched his camp at Dewal- 
ganw. The Prince then sent ’Abdu-lla Khan to join Ya'knb 
Khan, and lay siege to Burhanpur. He himself followed, and 
pitched his tent in the Lai Bagh, in the outskirts of the city. 
Eao Rataii, and other Imperial oiBScers who were in the place, did 
their best to put it in a state of defence, and took every precau- 
tion to secure it. Shall Jahan ordered ’Abdu-lla to assail the 
town on one side, and Shah Kull Khan on the other. The 
besieged, by dint of numbers and by hard fighting, held 
’Abdu-lla in check 5 but Shah KuH’s division breached the 
walls, and made their way inside. 

Sarbuland Eai then left a force to keep. ’Abdu-lla Kh4n in 
check, and hastened to attack Shdh KuH. Several of Shah 
Kull Khan’s men were scattered in the streets and bdzars, but 
he, with the few around him, stood fast in the esplanade in front 
of the citadel. Several of them fell. He then entered the 
citadel, and closed the gates. Sarbuland Eai surrounded it, and 
Shah KuH, being hard pressed, capitulated. 

Shah Jahan then ordered a second attack to be made ; but 
although great gallantry was exhibited, the assault failed, and 
several officers of distinction fell. He mounted his horse, and 
ordered a third assault. Great courage was again displayed, 
and mmj officers and men fell, but without success, Saiyid 
JaTar received a slight wound in the neck from a bullet, but he 
was so frightened that he went away. His departure affected all 
the Dakhinfs, who broke up and went away,' followed by many 
men who were disheartened by failure. 

Intelligence now arrived, that Prince Parwez and Mahdbat 
Khan, with the Imperial army, had reached the Kerbadda on 
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tlieir return, so SIiaE Jaliaii retired to tlie Balagfiafc. ^Aklu-lla 
Khan separated from him, and occupied the Tillage (rmtiza') of 
Indore. * 

Twis^rmru Yeae oe the Heigh. 

[When the raising of the siege of Burhanpiir was reported to 
the Emperor, he bestowed great favours on Sarbiilaiid Eai. He 
gave him a mausab of oOOO and the title of iuun Eaj, than 
which there is no Iiigher title in the Dakliin. When tlie siege 
was raised, Shah Jalum bent his coiHse to the Dakliin, but he 
was seized with illness on the way. The error of his conduct now 
became apparent to him, and he felt that ho must beg forgiveness 
of his father for his oftences. So with this proper feeling he 
wrote a letter to his father, expressing his sorrow and repentance, 
and begging pardon for all faults p>asfc an'd present. His Majesty 
wrote an answer with his own hand, to the effect that if he would 
send his sons Dara Slmkoh and Aurangzeb to Court, and w'ould 
surrender Eohtas and the fortress of Asir, which were held by 
his adherents, full forgiveness should be given him, and the 
country of the Balaghat should be conferred upon him. Upon 
readiiio; this, Shah Jahan deemed it his duty to conform to his 
father’s wishes ; so, notwithstanding the love lie had for his sons, 
he sent them to his fatlier, w-ith offerings of jew^els, chased arms, 
elephants, etc., to the value of ten lacs of rupees. He wrote to 
Muzaffar Khan, directing him to surrender Holitiis to the person 
appointed by the Emperor, and then to come with Sultan [Murad 
Bakhshi. He also wrote to Hayat Khan directions for surrender- 
ing Asir to the Imperial officers. Shah Jahan tlien proceeded 
to Nasik. * * 

It was now reported to the Emperor that 'Mahabat Elian had 
married his datight'er to Ehwaja Barkhurdar, the eldest son of 
Nakshabandi. As this marriage had been contracted without 
the royal consent, the Emperor was greatly offended ; so lie sent 
for the young man, and asked him why he had, contrary to rule, 
niaiTied the daughter of so great a noble. He was unable to give 
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a satisfacfcoiy answer, so he was ordered to be beaten, and sent to 
prison. * * 

The intelligence of Mahabat Khdn‘‘s daring act having reached 
Shah Jaliaii, he was greatly incensed, and notwithstanding his 
bodily ^veakness and want of warlike munitions, he resolved to go 
to the assistance of his father, and inflict punishment for this pre- 
sumptuous deed. On the 23rd Eamazan, 1035 a.h. (7th June, 
162(5 A.n.), he left Nasik -with 1000 horse, hoping to gather 
forces as he proceeded. On reaching Ajmir, Raja Kishan Singh, 
son of Raja Bhim, who accompanied him, died, and 500 horse- 
men of the Raja’s broke up and went away, leaving only 500 
men in the suite of Shah Jahan, and these were in great distress. 
Unable to cany out his original intention, he resolved to do 
the best he could under the circumstances, and to go to Thatta, 
and remain for a while in that obscure place. So he proceeded 
from Ajmir to Nagor, and from thence through Joudhpur and 
Jesalmir.] 

From the Memoire of the Wazirs} 

Mirzd Ghiyas Beg was so charitably disposed, that no one 
ever left his door dissatisfied 3 but in the taking of bribes he 
certainly was most uncompromising and fearless. ^AIi Knli Beg 
Istajlu, who w’-as educated under the instructions of Shah Isma’il 
the Second, came and entered the service of the Emperor Akbar 
during the period of his stay at Lahore. He there married 
Mirza Ghiyas Beg's daughter, %vho was born in the city of 
Kandahar. This individual afterwards entered the service of 
Jahangir, who honoured him with the title of Sher-Afgan, 
gave him a jdgir in Bengal, and directed him to proceed there. 
The close of his life and his killing of Kutbn-d din Kh4n has 
already been related in its proper place. After he had met with 
his reward, and proceeded to the desert of annihilation, by the 
orders of the King, the officers in Bengal sent the daughter of 
Mirza Ghiyas Beg, surnamed I’timadu-d daula, to His Majesty, 

^ [Tills is borrowed with little alteration from tbe IMdhndrm^ see p. 403.] 
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who, in the deepest affliction at the death of Kiitbu-d din 
placed her on the establishment of Eukiva Sultana, one of Iiis 
father’s wi?es, on which she continued fur a long time without 
any employment. Iloweyer, the days of misfortune drew to a 
close, and the stars of her good fortune commenced to sliiiieyand 
.to.,\yake as ‘from a deep :sleep. The bride’s clianiber was pre- 
pared, the bride w'as decorated, and desire began to arise. , Hope 
was; happy. A key was-found for closed doors, a restorative was 
found for broken hearts and on ■ a certain New Year’s festival 
she attracted the love and. affection of the King. Slic was soon 
made the favourite wife of His Majesty. In the first instance 
she received the title of NUr Mahal, the Light of the Palace/’ 
and after some clays Nur Jahdn Begmiy the Queen, the Light of 
the World.’’ All her relations rvere elevated to the highest offices 
in the State. Ftimadu-d daula became Prime Minister, and 
her eldest brother, Abu-1 Hasan, was appointed Master of the 
Ceremonies, under the title of Ptimad Khan. The King and 
his relatives w^ere deprived of all power | while the servants and 
eunuchs of Ftimadu-d daula became Khans and Turkhans. The 
old servant called Dila Eani, who had nursed the favourite lady 
of the King, superseded Haji Koka in the appointment of super- 
intendent of the female servants of the palace, and without her 
seal the Sadru-s Saclur would not pay their stipends. Kiir 
Jahan managed the whole affairs of the realm, and honours of 
every description were at her disposal, and nothing was wanting 
to make her an absolute monarch but the reading* of the Mmtha 
in her name. 

For some time she sat at the jharoM,^ and the nobles came to 
make their salutations and receive her commands. Coins were 
struck in her name, and the royal seal on farmdns boro her 
signature. In short, by degrees she became, except in name, un- 
disputed Sovereign of the Empire, and the King himself became 

^ <‘E?ery morning tlie Mogul comes to a wintlo^v, called the Jariier^ wliieli looks 
into tlie xjlain or open space before the palace gate, where he shows himself to the 
comrann people.’’ — Sir T. Bo we. In Piirckis this is called jameoy in Churchill 
jarnm^ It is a Hindi y!iotd.jhar<ihhd, a lattice.’^ 
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a tool in her hands. He used to say that Nur Jahaii Begam 
has been selected, and is wise enough to conduct the matters of 
State, and that he wanted only a bottle of wine and piece of 
meat to keep himself merry. 

H^tir Jahaii won golden opinions from all people. She was 
liberal and just to all who begged her support. She was an 
asylum for all sufferers, and helpless girls were married at the 
expense of her private purse. She must have portioned about 
500 girls in her lifetime, and thousands were grateful for her 
generosity. 
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IKBi^L-NA'MA-I JAHA'NGriir 

OF. 

. MU’TAMAD KHAK 

This is a valuable history by Nawab Mu^tamad Kliaii, com- 
monly known as Muhammad Sharif, who states of himself in 
one portion of his work that he was appointed to the office of 
paymaster, received a mcmsab of 1000, and was presented with 
an elephant by the Emperor as an honorary gift. 

The IhhdUndma is divided into three volumes or parts. The 
first contains the history of the Khakan dynasty, and includes 
the reigns of Babar and Humayun ; the second contains the 
reign of Akbar; the third that of Jahangir. The first two parts 
are not common, but the third is to be found everywhere. 

The third volume gives the entire reign of Jahangir, and the 
first nineteen years may be considered an abridgment of the 
Memoirs, which, as has been seen in the article on tlio ilemoirs, 
Mu^tamad Khan was directed to continue and complete. In the 
present work he tells us that Jahangir ordered him also to write 
the Ikbdl- 72 dma, As may be supposed, therefore, truth is often 
sacrificed to flattery. The work does not rank very high among 
the critics of the country, but there is no book iriore common 
than this third volume 5 and as the author held liigli offieeB 
during this reign, and took a part in many of its most important 
transactions, we cannot refuse to allow’ that the W'ork is of con- 
siderable use. 

It is most commonly., known- by the name ot : 

and under this title is, quoted by Dow as his authority for the 
transactions of this Emperor’s reign. : M* Anquetil also speaks 
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ui lb ds iJjeiianguimameli, ouvrage compose par Nabab 
Motamet Khan, General de la Cavalerie de Djehanguir, et le 
compagnoii de ses Voyages.” i Upon this passage Mr. Marsden 
observes, “ M. Anquetil’s expressions imply that the Memoirs of 
Jahangir were not, in fact, composed by that monarch himself.” 2 
]3ut M. Anquetil’s expressions by no means imply this, and we 
are here presented with another instance of the confusion which 

prevails respecting the true Memoirs of Jahangir. 

This volume has been translated into U'^rdu pros e by MaAar 
There is a copy in the Library of the AsMc 

Society of Bengal.® 

The work is in the form of annals, like the authentic memoirs, 
and the Ma-dmr-i JahdnaiH. There are oeeasinnallv rn K im r*c. -fn 


the ministers, learned men, physicians, and poets of the reign. 

The best copy known to me is in the possession of Mirzd 
All Akbar, taJisilddr of Damoh in the Sagar territory. It was 
transcribed in the year 1087 a.h. (1676 a.d.). 

[The third volume has been published in the Bihliothceal y 
Inchca. The following Extracts comprise some few matters 
not given in the memoirs, and the whole of the continuation 
from the nineteenth year of the reign. With three short excep- 
tions, which needed great amendment, the whole translation is 
the work of the Editor.] 

EXTEACTS. 

Eirst Yeae of the Eeign. 

[On the 9th Safar, the Emperor reached Lahore. Khusru was 
then placed upon an elephant, and conducted between the stakes 
(on which his followers were impaled*), so that he might see 
their punishment, and be warned to abandon his evil course.] 

1 Zendmesta, tom. i. p. cclxvii. 2 Ntmismata OrimtaUa, p. 614 . ' ' 

3 M. Garciii de Tassy, Eist» de la ZiU* Kindoui et Mindoustmij tom. L p. 536. ! - 

* See siiprdj p. 301. 
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■ : , 'SeCOHD Ye AE.. of ' the; ''EbIOF,. :• 

Death of Bher-Afgan^ hisbancl of Nur Jahdru 

' ■ [Intelligence came from Bengal that ’AM Knli Beg Istajlii, wlio; 
had received the title of Sher-Afgan, had killed Eutbu-d dio, 
Elian, and several Imperial officers who were in attendaiieo upon 
him. \Mi Knli had been the table-attendant of Shah IsmaML 
son of the late Shah Tahmasp Safawi. Upon the death of Shall 
Isma’ll, he came by way of Kandahar to Hindiistaii, and at 
Mnltaii he joined Khan-khanan, who was then inarcliiiig against 
Thatta. Khainklianaii of his own accord took him into the 
Imperial service, and during the campaign he displayed ability 
and courage, and performed good work. On retariiiiig victorious 
from the campaign, Khan-khanan reported his services, and 
obtained for him a suitable mansaL About that time the 
daughter of Mirza Ghiyas Beg was given to him in marriage. 
When the Emperor Akbar marched from A^gra against the 
Dakhin, and Prince Salhn, the heir-apparent, w’as sent against 
the Eaiia, 'AM EiiM Beg was appointed to assist him. Ho rose 
in favour, and received the title of Sher-Afgan. Upon the 
accession of Jahangir, his was eoiifirined, and he was sent 
to Bengal. It was afterwards reported tliat he was insubordinate, 
and disposed to be rebellious. When Kutbu-d din w’as sent to 
Bengal, he wits directed to look after Slier- Aigan : if he was 
found to be loyal and dutiful, he was to be maintained in his 
jdgir; but if not, he was to be sent to Court, or to be brought 
to punishment if he delayed to proceed thither. Eiitki-d din 
formed a bad opinion of his actions and way of life. When he 
was summoned to attend upon the viceroy, ho made niireasonablo 
excuses, and cherished evil designs. Kutbii-d din made a report 
upon his conduct to the Emperor, and the Imperial order was 
given for sending him to Court ; the viceroy was also directed to 
carry out the instructions he had received, and to bring Sher- 
Afgan to punishment if he manifested any disloyalty. On 
receiving this command, Kutbu-d din immediately proceeded to 







Bardwaii, wliicli was in the jdgtr of Sher-Afgan. When he 
approached, Sher-Afgan went forth with two attendants to meet 
him. Kiitbii-d diifs men then gathered round Sher-Afgan. 
The manner in which Kiitbu-d dm had come roused Sher- 
Atgan’s suspicions, so he quietly asked what this kind of 
proceeding meant. Kutbu-cl din forbad his men to come near, 
and having joined Sher-Afgan, engaged in conversation with 
him. Sher-Afgan felt convinced that there was a design against 
him, so he drew his sword, and before any one could interfere, 
he ran it into Kutbu-d din’s belly, so that his bowels gushed out. 
Kutbu-d din pressed both hands to his belly, and called out witli 
a loud voice not to let the assassin escape. Pir Xhan Kashmiri, 
a brave officer, galloped against Sher-Afgan and struck him on 
the head with a sword, but Sher-Afgan returned it so fiercely 
that he ’killed his assailant at a blow. The other attendants 
now pressed forward in numbers, and despatched Slier-Afgan 
with their swords.] 

Sixth Tear of the Reion. 

The Marriage of Jaluingir with Nwr JaMn. 

Among the great events tliat occurred during this interval 
%vas the Emperor Jahangir’s demanding Nur Jahaii Begam in 
marriage. This subject might be expanded into volumes, but 
we are necessarily confined to a limited space in thus describing 
the strange decrees of Fate. Mirza Grhiyas Beg, the son of 
Khwaja Muhammad Sharif, was a native of Teheran. Khwaja 
Muhammad was, first of all, the wadr of Muhammad Khan 
Taklu, governor of Khurasan. After the death of Muhammad 
Khan, he entered the ' service of the renowned King Tahmasp 
Safawi, and was entrusted with the wazirship of Yazd. The 
Khwaja had two sons, Aka Tahir and Mirza Ghiyds Beg. For 
his second son the Khwaja demanded in marriage the daughter 
of Mirza ’Alau-d din, who was the father of Aka Mulla. After 
the death of his father, Mirza Ghiyas Beg, with two sons and a 
daughter, travelled to Hindustan, On the road, as he was 
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passing through Kandahar, by the blessing of God another 
dauohter ms born to him. In the city of Fathpur, ho had the 
<.oocl fortune to be presented to the Emperor Akbar. In a short 
time, owing to his devotion to the King’s service, and ms intel- 
lio-ence, Mirza Ghiyas Beg was raised to the office of dnvan. or 
superintendent of the household. He was considered exceedingly 
clever and skilful, both in writing and in transacting^ bn.smess. 
He had studied the old poets, and had a nice appreciation ot the 
meaning of words; and he wrote sMliada in a bold and^elegant 
style. °His leisure moments were devoted to the study of poetry 
and style, and his generosity and beneficence to the poor was 
such that no one ever turned from his door disapimmted. ^ In 
taking bribes, however, he was very bold and daring, men 
His Hi'ffiness the Emperor Akbar was staying at Lahore, Aii 
Kuli Beg IstajM, who had been brought up uiffier Shah 
Isinahl IL, having come from the kingdom of ’Ii4k, became 
included among the number of the royal servants, and, as Fate 
ordered it, married that daughter of Mirza Ghiyas Beg who had 
been born in Kandahar. Afterwards, in the reign of Jahangir, 
he received a suitable tnamah, and the title of Slier- Afgan ivas 
eonforred on him. He next received a jdglr in the province of 
Bengal, and departed thither to take posses-siou. His murder of 
Kutta-d din Khan and his own death have already been related. 
After the death of Kutbu-d din, the officials of Bengal, in 
obedience to royal command, sent to Court the daughter of 
Ghiyds Beg, who had been exalted to tlio title of ’Itimadu-d 
daula, and the King, who was greatly distressed^ at the murder 
of Kutbu-d din, entrusted her to the keeping of his own i^yal 
mother. There she remained some titne^ygjjJiQixt-natig^. Since, 
however, fto'had decreed that she should he the Queen of the 
World and the Princess of the Tinie,^ it happened that on tiie 
celebration of New Tear’s Pay in the sixth year of the Emperor’s 
reign, her appearance caught the King’s tar-seeing eye, and so 
ca^ivated him that he included her amongst the inmates of hi|: 

1 xbis is but tbe cream of a long fiorid passage. 
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Harem/" but was afterwards distinguished by that oi Nur Jahm 
Begam-j Light of the World.” All her relations and connexion 
were x’aised to honour and wealth. ^ ^ KTo grant of lands w-as 
conferred upon any woman except under her seal. In additioi 
to giving her tlie titles that other kings bestow, the Emperoi 
granted INur Jahan the rights of sovereignty and government 
Sometimes she would sit in the balcony of her palace, whik 
the nobles would present themselves, and listen to her dictates. 
Coin was struck in her name, with this superscription : “ By 
order of the King Jahangir, gold has a hundred splendours 
added to it by receiving the impression of the name of Nut 
Jahan, the Queen Begam."" On all farmdns also receiving the 
Imperial signature, the name of Nur Jahan, the Queen Begani,"' 
was jointly attached. At last her authority reached such a pass 
that the King was such only in name. Repeatedly he gave out 
that he had bestowed the sovereignty on Nur Jahan Begam, and 
would say, “I require nothing beyond a sir of wine and half a 
sir of meat.” It is impossible to describe the beauty and wisdom 
of the Queen. In any matter that was presented to her, if a 
difficulty arose, she immediately solved it. Whoever threw him- 
self upon her protection was preserved from tyranny and oppres- 
sion; and if ever she learnt that any orphan girl was destitute 
and friendless, she would bring about her marriage, and give her 
a wedding portion. It is probable that during her reign no less 
than 500 orphan girls were thus married and portioned. 

Eleventh Year op the Reign. 

Pestilence. 

This year a pestilential disorder (wabd) broke out in certain 
parts of Hindustdn, and gradually increased until it raged with 
great fury. This dreadful calamity arose in the parganas of the 
Panjdb. It reached to Lahore, and. a great number of Muham- 
madans and Hindus lost their lives from it. It then proceeded 
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towards Sirliind, and through the Doab as far as Delili and the 
suiTOiindiiig places. It destroyed maii}^ Tillages and pcufjdnas in 
;:ihat.part of the country. ■''When it was about to break, out, a;: ^ 
mouse WTOuld rush out of its hole as if jiiad,. and striking itself; 
against the door and the. walls of the house, .would , expire, . If, .■ 
ioa ■mediately after this ' signal, the occupants ' left .the .hous,e.:, and 
went away to the jungle, their lives were saved : if otlieruise, the 
inhabitants of the whole village would be swept away by the 
hand of death. If any person touched the dead, or even the 
clothes of a dead man, he also could not survive the fatal con- 
tact, The effect of the epidemic was comparatively more severe 
iip)on the Hindus. In Lahore its ravages were so great, that in 
one house ten or even twent}" persons would die, and their sur- 
viving neighbours, annoyed by the stench, would be compelled to 
desert their habitations. Houses full of the dead were left 
locked, and no person dared to go near them through fear^ of 
his life. It was also very severe in Kashmir, where its effect 
was so great that (as an instance) a dara'csh, who had performed 
the last sad offices of washing the corpse of a friend, the very 
next daj" shared the same fate. A cow, which had fed upon 
tlie grass on which the body of the man was washed, also died. 
The dogs, also, which ate the flesh of the cow, fell dead upon the 
sp:)Ot. In Hindustan no place was free from this visitation, whidi 
continued to devastate the country for a space of eight years. ^ * 

^ . 'ran Reigx. 

On the 16th of De, an hour and a quarter before the dawn of 
the day, there appeared in the atmosphere a vaporous matter 
in the shape of a column, and it was seen half an hour earlier 
every succeeding night. When it app)eared in its full form, it 
resembled the shape of a javelin. It was thin at both ends, and 
thick and crooked in the middle like a sickle. Its back was 
towards the south, and its face towards the north. The astrono- 
mers measured its si^e by means of an astrolabe, and upon 
a comparison of different observations, it was found to extend 



Nineteenth Yeae OF JAHANGriB, ■ : ■ 

Rebellion of Shah Jahdn^ 

[The niiieteeEth year of the reign of Jahdngir began. The 
intelligence of the march of Shdh Jalidn’s^ army towards 

^ [ia tliis work lie is called, Shahid ''AlisMn SkdMi 8hdh4 $ltUsUdn^ etc.] . 
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over 24 degrees. It moved with the highest of the heavens, but 
had a proper motion of its own ; so that it first appeared in the 
sign of Scorpio, and in a short time left it, and entered that of 
Libra. It also had a southerly decimation. Astrologers in their 
books iiieiition such a phenomenon nnder the name of a javelin. 
Sixteen nights after its appearance a star was seen in the same 
direction, the head of •which was luminous ; but its tail, which 
w-as two or three yards long, emitted no light. It \vas in conse- 
quence of its appearance that a pestilential disorder {ivabd o 
tiTaun) spread throughout this extensive country of Hindustan, 
wd'iich exceeded everything known and recorded in former ages, 
nor is there any mention made of such in the authentic •works of 
the Hindus. The pestilence arose in the country one year before 
the appearance of the phenomenon, and continued to rage for 
eight years. It was also through the effects of this phenomenon 
that a misunderstanding arose between His Majesty and the 
fortunate Prince Shah Jahan. The disturbances which thus 
originated lasted seven or eight years. What blood was shed in 
the country ! and what families were ruined ! 

At this time it w^as learnt from the petition of Bahddur Khan, 
governor of Kandahar, that in the environs and dependencies of 
the city, the mice had increased to such an extent that they left 
no trace of either crops or fruits. With the greatest difficulty, 
perhaps, onh?- one-fourth of the produce was saved to the culti- 
vators. . In the same manner, the fields of melons, and the 
produce of orchards and vineyards were totally destroyed ; and 
when no fruit and no corn remained in the gardens and in the 
fields, by degrees the mice all died ofl; 
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Orissa and Bengal was confirmed. An order was sent to Prince 
Parwez and Mahfibat Khan, to make provision for the security 
of the Dakhin, and then to march towards lllahahas and Bihar; 
so that if the governor of Bengal was unable to prevent the 
advance of the rebel Shah Jalmn, the Prince might be there to 
oppose him with the Imperial army. The Emperor also sent 
Khdn Jalmn to tho capital, to watch the turn of aflairs, and to 
take such steps as might seem necessary. 

Mahabat Khan sent an ambassador from Burhanpur to Adil 
Khan, * * who wrote in reply that he would meet i\Iahabat 
Khan at Dewal-gaiiw, and would send his son to enter tho 
Imperial service. The ambassador also wrote to »ay that Adil 
Khan was loyal, and had determined to send his minister, MuWk 
Muhammad Lari, to join Mahabat witii 5000 horse. In com- 
pliance with repeated famdns, the Prince marched for Bengal, 
notwithstanding the severity of the rains and the difficulties 
arising from the mud and mire of Slalwa. Slaliahat Khan, 
havinv sent forward tho Pi'ince, remained at Burhanpur, awaiting 
the arrival of Mulla Muhammad Lari. 

Ahmad Beg Khan, nephew of Ibrahim Khan, and governor 
of Orissa, had gone forth against the zam'mddrs of Garha. MBien 
he heard of Shah Jahfiu’s arrival, he retreated in alarm to 
Pipali, the residence of the governor, and there collecting his 
property, he carried it with him to Katak (Cuttack), wliich is 
twelve Iws from Pipali, in the direction of Bengal. But not 
feeling himself able to make a stand even there, he went off to 
Bardwan, and carried the news to Salih, nephew of Ja far Beg. 
♦ * Salih received a letter from ’Abdu-lla Khan, which was 
written for the purpose of winning him over, but Salili rejected 
the proposition, and put Bardw4n in a state of defence. 

Ihralum Khan, when he received the threatening intelligence, 
although he had forces scattered at different posts, fled to Akbar- 
nagar,i ^nd there collected men and munitions for the conflict. 
He now received a letter from Sh&h Jahan [^proponing an arrange- 

1 [A name given to EfijraabU.— Stewart’s p. 186.] 
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menf\ ; But he wrote in reply that ^ ho would fight for hi?? 
Tiiaster to the death. When the Prince’s army arrived at Barcl- 
wan, the short-sighted Salili put forth the foot of ignorance and 
follyd and made resistance. Mbdu-lla Klian did not give him 
much grace, but invested the fort, and soon brought it to ex- 
tremity. 'Wiieii Salili perceived that there was no hope of relief, 
he went out to see the Khan, who led him with a sash round 
his neck to the Prince. This obstacle being removed, the 
Prince inarched on to Akbar-nagar. It was Ibrahim Khan’s 
first intention to hold Akbar-nagar, but the fort w^as large, and 
Ins force was insufficient for its defence; so lie retired to the 
tomb of his son, which was smaller and more secure. Here 
he was joined by forces from difierciit stations. 

Shah Jaliaii’s armj?- having arrived at Akbar-nagar, invested 
the tomb, and death began to be busy both within and with- 
out. Ahmad Beg Khan came, and found an entrance into the 
besieged place, which greatly inspirited the garrison. The wives 
and families of many of the besieged were on the other side of 
the river; so ’Abdu-lla Klian and Darya Khan Afghan crossed 
over, to commence operations on that side. This movement 
alarmed Ibrahim Khan, who hastened thither, taking with him 
Ahmad Khan Beg, leaving others in charge of his fortified post. 
He sent over before him some war-boats, called in Hindi nkedrd^ 
to prevent the passage of the enemy. But before the boats 
arrived, Darya Khan had crossed over. On hearing this, 
Ibrahim Khan sent Ahmad Bog over the river against Darya 
Khan ; but wdien he landed, a fight began on the banks of the 
river, and he lost many of his men ; so he turned back and re- 
joined Ibrahim Khan, carrying with him the news of his defeat. 
Ibrahim sent to the fortress for a reinforcement, and a party of 
well-mounted horsemen came to his aid. On hearing of this, 
Darya Khan retreated some and ’Abdii-lla Khan, under the 

^ [This shows -wlien the work was writteB. Muhammad Bkdi follows this work 
very closely in his continuation of Jahhngir’s Memoirs; but he has cut out such ex- 
pressions as this, and writes as a partisan of Jahhugii'.] 
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guidance of tlie landholders, crossed the river some Im higher 
lip and joined him. The united forces took up a position, ivitli 
the river on one flank and a thick jungle on the other. Ibraliini 
Khan crossed over, and gave battle. The' advanced -force was 
^defeated, disorder urose, ■and. fled. Ibrahim Khan, 

with a small party of followers, .disdained to escape ; and altlioiigh 
some of his men seized his bridle, and 'tried to drag him out of 
the fight, he exclaimed, life does not need such a course; 

■what can I do better than die on the field of battle?’’ He 
had scarcely uttered the words, when the eiieiny. gathered round 
and despatched him. 

The news of his fall discouraged the garrison, and the besiegers 
exploded a mine under the fortress. The storming party rushed 
in, and the place was carried. ^ Some of the garrison cast 
themselves into the river, and others, who were fettered hy their 
families being in the hands of the enemy, submitted to the 
victor. The children and the property of Ibrahim Khan were 
in Dacca, so the Prince’s army proceeded thither by the river. 
Ahmad Beg, Ibrahim’s nepliewg arrived before them ; but sub- 
mission was the only course open to him, and he obtained grace 
through one of the Prince’s attendants. The victors took pos- 
session of the property, nearly forty Icm of rupees in cash, 
besides various eftects, and elephants. 

Darab Khan had hitherto been kept in confinement, but he 
was now released ; and after being bound by an oath, was made 
governor of Bengal ; but his wife, a- daughter, a son, and a son 
of Shah Nawaz Khan, were kept (as hostages), liaja Bliim, 
son of Rana Karan, who had never left the Prince in any of his 
troubles, was sent forward in connnand of the advanced force 
towards Patna. The province of Patna was in the jdr/ir of 
Prince Parwez, and it had been left in charge of Mukhlis Khan, 
the Prince’s cUwdn^ and of Iftikhar Khan and Slier Khan 
Afghan, his/a?y&r§. But before even RajS, Bhim arrived, they 
were frightened ; and giving up all hope of support, they did not 
even set the fort of Patna in order, and wait a few days for the 
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approach of the army 5 they abandoned the place, and made off 
to Illahabas, setting their own safety above the loss of such a 
country. So Raja Bhim entered the fort of Patna, and took 
possession of the province of Bihar ■without resistance, 

A few days afterwards Prince Shah J ahan arrived there, and 
the jdgmidrs of the province waited upon him, and made their 
submission. Saiyid Mubarak made over to him the fort of 
Rohtas. The mmiMldr of Ujaina also came in and was received. 
Before advancing himself, Shah Jahan sent on ’Abdu-lla Khan 
with an army towards Allahabad, and Darya Kliaii Afghan "with 
another force towards Oiidh. A few days after, the Prince him- 
self marched, leaving Bairam Beg in charge of Bihar. Before 
’Abdu-lla Khan passed over the ford of Jausa,^ Jahangir 
Kuli Khan, son of ’Azam Khan Mirza Koka, who held the 
government of Jaiinpiir, left that place and went to* Mirza 
Rustam at Allahabad. ’Abdu-lla pursued him hotly, and came 
up to the town of Jhaunsi on the river Ganges, opposite Allah- 
abad.^ Shah Jahan then advanced to Jaunpur, The war-boats 
{gmmrd) had been brought up from Bengal, and ’Abdu-lla now 
emp^yed them in effecting a passage of the river under a fire of 
guns and muskets, and pitched his camp in Allahabad.] 

Dakidn, 

[We must now return to the affairs of the Dakhin. ’Ambar 
Habshi had sent his envoy ’AH Sher to Mahabat Khan, to 
express his obedience and devotion, in the hope that the manage- 
ment of the Dakhin would be entrusted to him. He was at war 
with ’Adil Khan, and he hoped to obtain Imperial assistance, and 
so triumph over liis enemy. On the other hand, ’Xdil Khan in the 
same way hoped to get charge of the province, and so to repel the 
assaults of ’Ambar. In the end ’iLdil Khan prevailed. Mah4bat 
Khan rejected the proposals of ’Ambar, and decided in favour of 


^ [The Tatimjna says “ Jaimapur.’’] 

® Bhim rested at five Icos from Allah AbAd-’* — 
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Klian, ^Ambar was on tlie'road, and Miilla Miiliamiiiadj 
the envoy of ’Adil Ehan, was in dread of him ; so Mahabat 
Khan sent a detachment from the Imperial army to the Bal4- 
ghat, to escort him to .Burhanpur. When ’Ambar was informed 
of this, he turned back,, vexed and disappointed, and proceeded 
with Nizamii-I Mulk'froni Kliirki to Kandahar, on the borders of 
Golkonda. He sent his ■children with his wives and attendants 
to the fortress of Daixiatabad,, and left Khirki empty. He gave 
out that he v/as going to the frontier of Kiitbii-1 Mulk, in order 
to receive his fixed payment {zar4 rmiMrran). 

When Mnlla Muhammad Lari approached Burhiinpur, Malia- 
bat Khan went forth as far as Shahpiir to meet him, and received 
him with great attention.- Then .they proceeded to wait upon 
Prince Parwez. Mahabat Khan left Sarbuland Rai in charge of 
Burhanpur, w’ith Jadii Bdi and U'da Earn Ear to support him ; 
but he took with him the son of Jadii Ear and the brother of 
If da Ram by way of precaution* When Mulla Muhammad 
Lari had his interview wvith the Prince, it wus arranged that, lie 
should go to Burhanpur with his 5000 horse, to assist Sarbuland 
Eai, and that his son Arnlnii-d din, with another 5000 horse, 
should accompany the Prince. 

A despatch arrived from Fazil Khan, the hcdiislil of the army 
of the Dakhin, stating that Mulla Muhammad Lari had gone 
to Burhanpur, and the Imperial commanders felt that the 
Dakhin was secure. Prince Parwez and Mahabat Kluin had 
therefore marched towards Bihar and Bengal. The commanders 
having considered the rebellious actions of Khan-ldianan, and 
the fact of his sou Darab being in the service of Shah Jahan, 
resolved that he should be kept under arrest. His tent was to 
be pitched near that of the Prince, and his daughter Jana 
Begain, who had been married to Prince Daniyal, and was an 
intelligent pupil of her father, was ordered to be detained in the 
same place with him, and constant guard was to be kept round 
their tent by trusty men.] * ^ 
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Defeat of SJidk Jalmi, 

[On the 1st of Shahryur, while the Emperor was at Virnag in 
Easliniir, a despatch arrived from Mahabat Khan, reporting 
that Shall Jahan’s generals held all the passages of the Ganges, 
and had seized npoii all the boats. The Imperial army had con- 
sequently been delayed some days in crossing the river ; but they 
had been assisted by the zammcldrs^ thirty boats had been pro- 
cured, and the army had crossed forty kos above the fords. ^ * 
The next intelligence was that a party of zaminddrs in the 
service of Shah Jahan had carried ofl" all the war-boats, with 
their guns and equipment, and had fled to Bengal Shah Jahan 
was in the jungle of Kampat, where he had entrenched himself, 
and had mounted cannons and guns upon his earthworks. But 
the supply of provisions was small, and scarcity had begun to 
prevail 

A courier now arrived by dak chmiM from Prince Paiuvez, with 
a despatch announcing that he had gained a victory over Shah 
Jahan, who had gone off towards Patna and Bihar. The parti- 
culars of the engagement are as follows : The two armies were 
in sight of each other, and forming their array for several days. 
The royal army amounted to 40,000 men, that of Sh4b Jahdn 
did not exceed 10,000 ^ horse, including old and new troops ; and 
some of the most devoted were averse to fighting.^ Eaja Bhim, 
the son of the Rana, contrary to the opinions of all, was eager 
for w^ar. He w^eiit so far as to say that if they did not fight, 
they must not reckon upon his support, for such marcliing and 
moving about w^as against the rules of the Rajputs. His voice 
prevailed, and the ranks were formed for battle. The guns w^ere 
taken out of the redoubts, and the battle began. The royal forces 
encompassed the field on three sides like a bow, and arrows and 
bullets fell like hail Raja Bhim, unheeding the numbers of foes, 
charged bravely with his Rajputs * but a chosen force which 

^ [The Tatimma makes the number only 7000.] 

2 [According to the Tatimma^ which yaries a little here, ^Ahdu-lla Khhn advised an 
advance upon Dehli by way of Oudh and Lucknow, and failing in that, to fail back 
on the Lakhin.] 


attended .Prince Parwea; and:Mahab.at Khan fell upon, liiiii. and 
cut him down ; still lie fought fiercely as, long as he could clrav/ 
breath. The gunners abandoned their guns and fled, and 
the 0 ‘iins, fell into the hands of the royal forces. An arrow 

...'O' */■ 

wounded the horse of Shah Jalian, and hlbclu-lla, who -was near 
him, seized his bridle, and led him out of the light, wlieri he 
exchanged his own for the P^ince^s ivouncled horse. Shdh Jahaii 
went to the fort of Eohtas,^ and there stayed his flight.] 

Bahian. ' ' 

[Advices now arrived from the Dakhiii. Si’alik 'Auibar pro- 
ceeded to the frontiers of Kutbu-1 ]\Iiilk, to receive the annual 
paj-meiit for tlie arm}-, which was now two years in arrear. After 
receiving it, and making himself secure on that side by a treaty 
and oath, he proceeded towards Bidar. There lie found the 
forces of ’Adil Khan, who w^ere in charge of that couiitiy, un- 
prepared, so he attacked them unawares, and plundered the city; 
of Bidar. From thence he marched against Bijdpdr. ^Adil 
Khan had sent his best troops and officers along with Mulla 
Muhammad Laid to Burhanpur, and not deeming himself strong 
enough to resist the assailant, he shut liirnself up in the fortress 
of Bijcipiir, and doing all lie could to secure tlie place, he sent 
a messenger to recall Muliammad Laid and his forces from 
Burhanpur. ^ ^ . 

"When Mahabat Khan and Prince Parwez marched for Allah- 
abad, Sarbulancl Rai ivas left in eliarge of Burhanpur, and was 
ordered to administer the aftairs of the Dakhin in concert with 
Mulla Muhammad Lari. The Alulla now became very pressing, 
and gave three lacB of hum., nearly equal to t^velve lacs of rupees, 
for the payment of the troops. When the Mulld’s letters of 
recall reached Mahabat Khan, he acquiesced, and directed the 
officials in the Dakhin to hasten with the Mulla to support ’Adil 
Khan. Sarbuland Rai of necessity remained at Burhanpur with 
a few men ; but he sent Lashkar Khan and * ^ ^ all the mmrs 

1 [He readied tliere ia four marcte, and stayed only three days.— 
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of tlie Dakhiii along with Muhammad Lari, to oppose Malik 
’Ambar, When the Malik received information of this, he wu’ote 
to the Imperial officers, asserting his loyalty to the Imperial 
throne, and asking that Nizamu-l Mulk and ’Xdil Khan might 
be allowed to settle their old standing differences without inter- 
ferenced Ko attention was paid to this renionstraiice by the 
amirs, who pressed steadily on. He renewed his appeal more 
earnestly than before; but they displayed their forces, and lie 
was compelled to depart from Bijapur, and go to his own terri- 
tories. IJpon the approach of the Imperial forces, ^Arnbar 
endeayoiired to conciliate and procrastinate, and spared no effort 
to avoid war. But Mulla Muhammad Lari and the Imperial 
amirs followed him, and allowed him no rest. The more submis- 
sive and importunate he became, the more Muhammad Lari 
tried to humble him, and the harder he pressed him. 

He was reduced to extremity, and compelled to take some de- 
cided course. So one day, when the Imperial forces were heed- 
less, and were impressed wdth the notion that he would not fight, 
suddenly he appeared on the edge of their camp, five Icos from 
Alimadnagar. The battle began with the forces of ’Adil Khan, 
and, by tlie will of Fate, Muhammad Lari, who commanded 
them, was killed. His fall threw the Bijapur forces into con- 
fusion. Jadu Eai and l/Ja Earn fl.ed without striking a blow% 
and a perfect rout follow^ed. Ikhlas Khan and twenty-five other 
officers of ’Adil Khan, who were the props of his power, were 
taken prisoners. Of these, Farhad Khan, who had sought the 
death of Malik Wmbar, was executed ; the others were im- 
prisoned. Lashkar Khan and some other chiefe of the Imperial 
army %vere also made prisoners. Khanjar Khan by great 
exertion escaped to Alimadnagar, and prepared the fortress for a 
siege* Jan-sipar Khan went to Bir, which was in his t'Wj/iil 
(jYir/ir), and set the fort in order. Of the rest who escaped from 
the field of carnage, some fled to Alimadnagar, and some to 
Burhanpur. 

1 [The text gives the letter in full, but this is the whole gist of it.] 
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Malik ’Ambar, successful beyond his hopes, sent his prisoners 
to the fortress of Daulatabad, and inarched to lay ^iege to xlhinad- 
nagar. But although he brought up his guns and pressed the 
..siege, iie;„ met udth no success..' He therefore left , a part of.. M 
■army .'to maintain 'the ■ investment, whilst he;,, inarclied... against 
.33ij.apur.' ■’’Adil .Khan, again took,' refuge in . the 
Malik hAmbar occupied all his territories as far as the frontiers 
of the Imperial dominions in the Balagliat. He eolleeted an 
excellent army and laid siege to Sholapur, which had long been 
a- subject of contention between Nizainu-I Mulk and '’Adil Kham 
He sent a force against Burhanpur, and having brouglit up guns 
from Daulatabad, he took Sholapiir by storm. 

The intelligence of these reverses greatly troubled the Emperor. 
By advice of Mahabat Khan, he siuiimoned Ehiiiia-ziid Khan, 
son of Mahabat, from Kabul, and sent him with his aiiny to join 
liis father. ^ ^ A despatch arrived from Alaluibat Khan, in- 
forming the Emperor that Shah Jahari liad quitted Patna and 
Bihar, and had gone to Bengal. Prince Parwez, with the Im- 
perial army, was in Bihar awaiting instructions as to his future 
proceedings. It has already been related Iiow Shah Jahan had 
made Darab, son of Kban-khanan, governor of Bengal, and 
having first bound him by an oath, had carried off his wile and 
son and nephew as hostages. After being defeated, Shah Jahan 
placed the wife in the fort of Eohtas, and wrote to Barab, 
ordering him to come in person to the fort, Darab improperly 
and perversely took another view of the matter, and w’rote to say 
that he was unable to come, because the zaminddrs Itad banded 
together and held him in blockade. Wlien Shah Jaliaii found 
that he must not expect the arrival of Darab, and that he had 
not forces sufficient to carry on the war, he placed Darabbs son 
in charge of ’ Abdii-lla Khan, and went to Akbar-nagar, wliere he 
"took all the munitions and baggage which had been left there, 
and returned to the Dakhin by the way in which he had come. 
Darab Khan had disgraced himself to all eternity by his detest- 
^ [The Emx3eror at this time arrived at Lahore from Kashmir.-™- 
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able conduct^ so ’Abdu-lla Elian relieved Ms own itiind by 
putting Darab's son to death ; and tiiis he did, although Shah 
Jahan had sent to forbid him. 

Prince Parwez, having given Bihar in jdcjir to Mahabat Khan 
and his son, started on his return. He sent notices to the %amin- 
ddrs of Bengal, who held Darab in confinement, warning them 
not to hurt him, but to send him to the army. He soon 
arrived, and intelligence of his arrival having been communi- 
cated to the Emperor, he issued his mandate to Mahabat Khan, 
that there was no use in keeping siich a worthless fellow alive, 
and that therefore he was to be beheaded, and his liead sent to 
Court. So Mahabat Khan had him decapitated, and sent his 
head to the Emperor. Strict orders were sent to the Dakhin, 
forbidding warlike operations until the arrival of reinforcements, 
and commanding the troops to keep in the fortified places, and 
make them secure.] 

Tw^ektieth Yeau of the Eeign. 

[The twentieth year of the reign commenced on the 10th 
Jumada-s sani, 1033 h. (10th March, 1624 Am.), and the Em- 
peror set out for Kashmir.] 

As it has been several times asserted, and is especially men- 
tioned in the ZalcMm Klncdrmn SJidMy that laughter arises from 
eating saffron, — and that if it is taken in large quantities, there is 
fear of death supervening, — His Majesty determined on making 
a trial of its effects, and therefore sent for a condemned criminal 
from tlie jail, and giving him a quarter of a of saffron, equal 
to forty miskdJs^ made him eat it in his presence. It did not 
occasion any change in him. On the next day, he gave him 
double the quantity, but it did not cause him even to smile, 
much less to laugh. How then can a man possibly die. from 
eating saffron ? ^ 

^ Saffron, iiowcver, has an effect upon individuals endowed with excessive sensi- 
bility. Many aromatics exercise a peculiar influence. Violets have been known to 
occasion convulsions and apoiflexy. See Triller, Dmert, de morU mUta nimio 
violarum ochre, 
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[Despatches from Asad Khan, bakksM of the Dakhin, brought 
intelligence that Shah Jahan had arrived at Dewalgam ; that 

YuvSuf Habslii liad invested Burhanpur witli the force.s of Malik 
^Ambar; tliat Sarbuland Rai had kept close in his fortifications ; 
and that the besiegers had not been able to aceomplisli anything. 
The next intelligence was that Shah Jahan had reached the Lai- 
bagh (before Burhanpur), and had made several assaults upon 
the j)lace without success. He had been attacked by sickness, 
and was compelled to go away to Eoliangarli in the iialughatJ 
The forces of Malik ’Ambar, finding their efforts unavailing, 
raised the siege, and returned to their master. Hoshang, son of 
Prince Daniyal, and ’’Abdu-r Eahiin Kluui-klidnaii came in to 
wait upon Prince Parwez. The former was graciously received 
and liberally provided for. Khan-khanan expressed sorrow' and 
shame for his actions, and the Prince consoled him, and directed 
that he should be kept in a suitable place.- 

Fidai Khan was sent to Prince Parwez, witli orders for Maha- 
bat Khan to leave him, and proceed to Bengal. Khan Jahan ^ 
was to come from Gujarat, and to act as valdl with the Prince. 
Fidai Khan saw the Prince at Sarangpur, and •wrote to say that 
the Prince \Yas unwilling either to part with Maliabat Khan or 
to receive Khan Jahan. ^ ** He (Fidai) had, nevertheless, sent 
messengers for Khan Jahan, who was hastening to his post. 
Amihev farmdu was then sent to the Prince, warning him not 
to disobey. If Maliabat Khan was unwilling to go to Bengal, 
he was to return express to Court, and the Prince was to stay 
with liis amirs at Burhunpur. 

On the 19th Muhari-am, 1035, the Emperor started from 
Kashmir on his return to Lahore,] * ^ 

^ [It was afc this time tliat SMli Jahiin begged and obtained forgiveness from bis 
fatber— ra fact wliicli the author of this Avork has suppressed. — See Extract from the 
Tatimma^ p. 397 supru*"] 

^ [The Tiitimma says that ou thedast day of Muharram, 1035, Avben the Emperor 
was at Lahore, ho ordered two lam of rupees to be sent to Kbaii-khunhii.— MS. 
p. SCO.] 

^ [Khan- Jahan Lodi, from whom the Tdr%hh-‘i Klidn-Jalidu Xodi received its name. 
-See YoL Y. p. 67.] 



Prince Dawar Baklish presented a tiger, which had an extra- 
ordinary affection for a goat, which lived in the same cage with 
it. They nsed even to couple and consort together, as if they 
w^ere animals of the same kind. It was ordered that the goat 
should be taken away to a distance and concealed ; upon which 
the tiger became disconsolate and uneasy. It was then ordered 
that a goat of precisely the same colour and size should be placed 
ill the cage. The tiger at first began to smell it, and shortly 
afterwards seized it in his mouth, and broke its back. A sheep 
was then placed in the cage, when it was immediately torn and 
devoured. They then brought the old goat hack again, when it 
was received with iincliminished regard. The tiger lay on his 
back, and took the goat upon its breast, and licked its face. Such 
a thing was never seen, either among tame or wild beasts, as an 
animal kissing the mouth even of its mate. 

[Mahabat Khan had not as yet sent to Court the elephants 
obtained in Bengal, and he had realized large sums of money 
due to the State, and also from jdgin^ A person called ^Arab 
Dast-ghaib was therefore sent to collect the elephants, and bring 
them to Court, also to obtain a settlement of accounts, and to 
return to Court if the result proved satisfactory. 

Intelligence arrived that Klian Jahan had come from Cujardt, 
and had joined Prince Parwez. A letter arrived simultaneously 
from Klian Jahan himself, stating that ^Abdu-lla Khan had aban- 
doned Shah Jahan, and through him had written penitent and sub- 
missive letters, begging for forgiveness. Khan Jahan forwarded 
the letters with his own intercession, and pardon was granted. ^ ^ 

On the 8tli Jumada-s sani the Emperor began his travels in 
the direction of Kabul.] ^ ^ 

Twenty-first Year of the Eeign. 

[The twenty-first year of the reign began on the lOtli Jumada-s 
sdni, 1035 H. ^ * An answer to the dutiful letter of Shah Jahan * 
was written and forwarded, with a mace set with diamonds, valued 
at a lae of rupees, a studded girdle, etc.] * ^ : 
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Mehellion of Malidbat Klidn, 

[It has previously been mentioned that ’Arab Dast-gliaib had 
been sent to Mahabat Khan in Bengal, to bring the elephants, 
and to summon the Khan to Court. Mahabat Khan, having first 
sent the elephants, came himself to the vicinity of the royal 
camp. His recall was owing to tlie instigation of i^saf Khan,^ 
whose object was to bring him to disgrace, and to deprive him 
of lionour, property, and life. But Mahabat Khan had cleverly 
seen through Asaf’s designs, and had brought with him 4000 or 
6000 Eajputs, brave men united in one cause. He had also 
brought the wives and families of many of them, so that, if driven 
to extremity, they would fight to the last for the lives and honour 
of themselves and their families. 

Although strong observations were made about the manner in 
which Mahabat Khan had come, Kawab Asaf Khan treated tlie 
matter with indifference and negligence. When his arrival was 
reported to the Empei’or, a message was sent forbidding him to 
attend at Court until summoned. The elephants which he had 
brought were to be forwarded to Court, 

Mahabat Khan had, without the royal permission, afilanced 
his daughter to the son of Khwaja ’Umar Kakshabandi. The 
Emperor made a great noise about this. He sent for the young 
man, and having treated him with great insult and liarslmess, he 
gave orders for binding his hands to his neck, and for taking him 
bare-headed to prison. Fidai Khan was directed to seize what 
Mahabat Khan had given to the youth, and place it in the Im- 
perial treasury. 

The abiding place of the Emperor was on the bank of the river 
Behat, and Asaf Khan, notwithstanding the presence of such a 
brave and daring enemy, was so heedless of his master’s safety, 

, that he left him on that side of the river, while he passed over 
the bridge to the other side, with the children and women, and 
the attendants and ofideers. He sent over also the the 

treasury, the arms, etc., even to the very domestics. 

^ [Brotlier of NUr Jak^u.] 
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^Maliabat Khan perceived that his life and honour were at 
stake, and that he had no resource, for he had not a single friend 
left near the Emperor. With 4000 or 5000 Eajputs who had 
sworn fidelity to him, he proceeded to the head of the bridge. 

There he left nearly 2000 horsemen to hold it, and to burn the 
■bridge rather than allow any one to pass over. Mahabat Khan I 

then proceeded to the royal quarters. The writer of this IlibdU J 

ndma at that time held the offices of hahJisM and mir-tiizak; there- 1 


foi’e he had not gone over the river, but passed the night in the 
antechamber. After prayers, and saying good morning to his 
comrades, he went round to inspect. A cry arose that Mahabat 
Khan was coming, and the thought occurred to me ^ that perhaps 
he had gone to the door of the private apartments. Then it was 
said that he had left the private apartments, and had come to the 
state-apartment, to give expression to his feelings. On reaching 
the entrance of my ante-i’oom, he inquired how matters stood. 
When his voice reached my ear, I drew ray sword, and went out 
of the tent. When he saw me, he addressed me by name, and 
asked after His Majesty. I saw that he had with him about 100 
Eajpiits on foot, carrying spears and shields, and leading his 
horse in the midst of them; but the dust prevented me from 
seeing any one’s face distinctly. He hastened to the chief 
entrance, and I entered the state-apartment by a side door. I 
saw a few men of the guard in the state-room, and three or four 
eunuchs standing at the door of the bath-room. Mahabat Khan 
rode to the door of the state-room, and alighted. When he pro- 
ceeded towards the bath-room, he had about 200 Eajputs with 
him, I then went forward, and in my simplicity exclaimed, 

This presumption and temerity is beyond all rule ; if you will 
wait a minute, I will go on in, and make a report.” He did not 
trouble himself to answer. When he reached the entrance of 
the bath-room, his attendants tore down the boai’ds which the 

1 [The printed text here gives two versions, extending to aboiit a page and a half. 
The one adopted hy the Tatimma is here followed.] 

- [The writer here adopts the first person.] 
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door-keepers liad put up for security, and threw them into the 
middle of the state-room. The servants wdio were in, attendance 
on His Majesty informed him of this daring action. The 
Emperor then .came out, and took his seat in a pd!M which 
was in waiting for him, Mahahat Khan advanced respectfully 
to the door of the jmlM^ and said, “ I have assured myself that 
escape from the malice and impolacable hatred of ifeaf Khan is 
impossible, and that I shall be put to death in shame and 
ignominy. I have therefore boldly and p>resumptiiously thrown 
myself upon Tour Majesty’s protection. If I deserve death or 
punishment, give the order that I may suffer it in your presence.” 

The armed Kajputs now flocked in, and surrounded the royal 
apartments. There was no one -with His Majesty but ’Arab 
Dast-ghaib, ^ ^ and a few other attendants. The violent 

entrance of that faithless dog had alarmed and enraged HivS 
Majesty, so he twice placed his hand on his sword to cleanse 
the world from the filthy existence of that foul dog. But each 
time Mansur BadakhsM said, This is a time for fortitude, leave 
the punishment of this wicked faithless fellow to a just God: a 
day of retribution w'ill come.” His words seemed prudent, so 
His Majesty restrained bimself. In a short time the Rajputs 
occupied the royal apartments within and without, so that no 
one but the servants could approach His Majesty. The villain 
then said, “ It is time to go out riding and hunting ; let the 
necessary orders be given as usual, so that your slave may go 
out in attendance upon you, and it may appear that tliis bold 
step has been taken by Your Majesty’s order.” He brought his 
own horse forward, and urged the Emperor to mount it ; but the 
royal dignity would not permit him to ride upon his horse. So 
he called for hi^ own horse, and ordered his riding garments to 
be taken into the private apartments. But that shrewd villain 
would not allow him to go inside. 

They waited a little until the horse was brought. His Majesty 
then mounted and rode to two arrow-shots distance from the tents. 
An elephant was brought forward, and Mahdbat Khan said 
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that there was a crowd and uproar, His Majesty had therefore 
better mount the elephant, and so proceed to the hunting ground. 
The Emperor, without any observation or opposition, mounted 
the beast. One of the most trusted Baj puts took his seat in 
fronts and two others behind the howda, Mubarak Khan now 
came forward, and to' satisfy him, took a place in the lioioda with 
the Emperor, In the confusion, Mubarak had received acciden- 
tally a wound in the forehead, from whiclna good deal of blood 
liad run, and covered his bosom. One of the personal attendants 
of His Majesty, who had charge of the wine, and carried the 
royal wine-cup in his hand, now came up to the elephant. The 
Rajputs seized their spears, and with their hands and arms tried 
to prevent him 5 but he seized fast hold of the hoitxla^ and as 
there was not room for three persons to sit outside, he supported 
himself by holding the middle of iliQ- hoivda. After going about 
half a Gajpat Khan, the master of the elephant stables, 
brought up the Emperor’s own elephant. He was seated in front, 
and his son behind. Apparently this roused Mahabat Khan’s 
suspicion, and he gave the sign to the Rajputs for killing these 
two innocent men. 

Dressed as if for hunting, Mahabat Khan led the way to his 
own abode, and His Majesty went in and staj^ed there for a time. 
Mahabat placed his wretched sons around the Emperor. He 
had taken no thought of Nur Jahan Begam ; so it now occurred 
to him that he would take the Emperor back to the royal abode, 
and make himself safe on that side also. With this intention, 
lie conducted the Emperor back. But as it happened, Nur 
Jahan, thinking that His Majesty had gone out hunting, took 
tlie opportunity to pass over the river with Jawahir Khan, 
the eunuch, to pay a visit to her brother Asaf Khan. When 
Mahabat discovered the departure of Nur Jahan, he bitterly 
repented of the blunder he had made in not securing her. He 
now bethought him of Siiahriyar, and saw that it would be a 
great error to let him be apart from the Emperor. So he made 
His Majesty mount once more, and carried him to the house of 
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Sliahriyar. Appreliension and fear for liis life so distracted the 
traitor, that his deeds and words were not at all sensible. He 
neither knew what he said nor what he did, nor wliat was to be 
done. Every minute some design or some anxiety entered his 
mind, and caused regret. His Majesty made no opposition to 
any of his proposals. 

When the bold traitor entered the royal apartments, Jahjii, 
grandson of Shuja'at Khan, one of the chief nobles of tlie late 
Emperor Akbar, was present, and he went everywhere with His 
Majesty, until he was taken to the abode of Shahriyar. One can- 
not tell what suspicion or doubt entered the heart of the traitor ; 
but when His Majesty went in, Mahabat directed liis Eajputs to 
seize Jahju and slay him, and they soon made a martyr of liini. 

After Niir Jahan had crossed the river, and reached the 
house of her brother, she summoned all the chief nobles, and 
addressed them in reproachful terms. This,*"^ she said, has 
all happened through your neglect and stupid arrangements. 
What never entered into the imagination of any one has come to 
pass, and now you stand stricken with shame for your conduct 
before God and man. You must do your best to repair this 
evil, and advise what course to pursue.’’ With one mind and 
one voice they all advised that on the morrow the forces should 
be drawn out, and that they should pass over the river wntli her 
to defeat the rebel and deliver His Majesty. This unwise reso- 
lution reached the Eraperor'^s ears, and he considered it very 
wrong. During the night he sent Mukarrib Khan and several 
others in succession to Asaf Khan and the gi’eat nobles, "warniDg 
them against passing over the river to give battle, for to do so 
would be a great mistake, productive of nothing but evil and 
repentance. With what hope and what zeal could they fight, 
while he was on a different side of the river. To certify and 
enforce this counsel, he sent his own signet ring over by Mir 
Mansur. But Asaf Khan suspected that this was done and said 
at the instigation of Mahabat Khdn; so he paid no heed to it, 
but resolved to carry out the plan they had resolved on. 
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Fidaf Klian, on being informed of wliat bad happened, mounted 
his horse, and rode down to the river ; but the bridge had been 
burnt; and there was no means of passing ovei% Having no other 
resource, with a few of his faithful followers he rode into the 
river opposite the royal abode, and tried to cross over by swim- 
ming. Six of his men perished in the waters ; others, through 
the coldness of the water, were unable to proceed, and returned 
to land half dead. The Khan, with seven other horsemen, 
reached the opposite bank, and made a gallant effort. Four of 
his companions were killed; and when he saw’^ that the enemy 
was too strong, that he could not reach His Majesty, and that 
his effort must fail, he fell back like a block of stone in an iron 
wall,^ and repassed the river with the same dash and spirit with 
which he had crossed it. The Emperor passed that night In 
the abode of Shahriyar, 

Oil Sunday, the 20tli Farwardin, of the Ilahi era, agreeing 
with 21st Jumada-s sani, ii^saf Klidn, with Khwaja Abu-1 Hasan, 
and other grandees, being resolved upon giving battle, determined 
to pass the river in attendance upon Nur Jahan Begam, by a ford 
which Grhazi, the commander of the boats, had discovered. As 
it happened, this was one of the worst of fordSi Three or four 
large holes had to be passed, in which the water was deep. In 
the passage all order was lost, and each party got over as best it 
could. Asaf Khan, Khwaja xlbd-l Hasan, and Iradat Khan, 
with the elephant-litter of the Eegarn, landed in front of a strong 
party of the enemy, which held the bank, with their elephants 
posted in their front. Fidai Klian crossed over at a ford about 
an arrow-shot lower down. Abu Talib, son of Asaf Khan, and 
a considerable number of men, passed at a ford still lower down. 
At times the horses were obliged to swim, the accoutrements got 
wet, and the harness disordered. Some of them had reached the 
shore, and some were still in the water, when the enemy came 
down upon them, their elephants leading. Abb£ Khan and 
Khwaja Abu-1 Hasan were yet in the middle of the river, when 
^ [The author of the Tatimma shows his taste hy cutting out this smiile.] 
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tlie men in adv^ance of them recoiled (I was paralyzed at this 
sight, as if a mill-stone had been revolving on the top of my 
head). iNo one cared for or gave ear to another, no one showed 
any resolution. The first thing to be done was to secure the 
ford which offered the easiest passage, and to send a force over to 
occupy the opposite bank, and to keep the enemy off, so that the 
amirs and their men might cross the river tvitliout interniptioB, 
to support those who had already got over. This w*as a time for 
the exhibition of discipline, resolution, and devotion. But now 
every one who was in front fell back, and those who w^ent on 
together fell. The officers, in a panic, rushed off in disorder, 
not knowing whither they went, or where they led their men. 

I and Ilhwaja Abu-1 Hasan had crossed one (branch of the) 
river, and %vere standing on the brink of the second, beholding 
the w^orkiug of destiny. Horsemen and footmen, horses, camels, 
and carriages, were in the midst of the river, jostling each other, 
and pressing to the opposite shore. At this time a eunuch, of 
Nur Jahan’s, whose name was Nadirn, came to us, and said, “ The 
Begam wants to know if this is the time for delay and irresolu- 
tion ; strike boldly forward, so that by your advance tlie enemy 
may be repulsed, and take to flight.^^ I and the Khw-aja did not 
wait to give an answer, but plunged into the ^vater. Seven or 
eight hundred Eajputs, with a number of 'war-elephants in their 
front, occupied the opposite shore in firm array. Some of our 
men, horse and foot, approached the bank, in a broken and dis- 
ordered condition. The enemy pushed forward their elephants, 
and the horsemen came from the rear, dashed into the water, and 
plied their swords. Our handful of men, being without leaders, 
turned and fled, and the swords of the enemy tinged tlie water 
with their blood. The Begam Nur Jahan had in her litter the 
daughter of Shahriyar, whose anlm ^ or nurse was the daughter 
of Sh4h Nawaz Xh4n. The anka received an arrow in her arm, 

^ [Here, as frequently in otlier works, wc kave the word atka instead of anka, 
foster-father instead of foster-xnotker. See note, VoL Y. p. 271. The TuUmma does 
not mention tke nurse, tut says it was the child who was wounded.] 
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and the Begam herself pulled it out, staining her garments with 
blood. The elephant on which the Begam was riding received 
two sword-cuts on the trunk ; and when he turned round, he was 
wounded two or three times behind with spears. The Eajputs 
pushed after him wdth their drawn swords, and his drivers 
urged him on into the deep water. The horsemen then had to 
swim, and becoming afraid of being drowned, they turned back. 
The elephant swam to shore, and . the Begam proceeded to the 
royal abode. Khwaja Abu-1 Hasan and I w^ere together. He 
left me and made haste to the Begam's abode, and I remained 
with forty of my men by the side of the river. They kept up a 
discharge of arrows, and the Eajpiits made no attempt to cross 
to our side. Asaf Khan now came in sight; his companions 
were scattered, and his plan had failed, so he departed. I sought 
and shouted for his followers, but could not find them or any 
trace of them. 

When Klnvaja Abu-1 Hasan left me, he went oflF at a sharp 
pace, and in his distraction and alarm, he rode into the 
river. The water was deep, and the steam was running 
strong. While the horse was swimming, he fell off ; but he 
clutched the sadclle-bow with both hands. The horse went 
under several times, and was drowned; but the Khwaja never let 
go the saddle-bow. A Kashmiri boatman made his way to him, 
and saved his life. 

Ficlai Khan, with a party of the Emperor’s servants, and some 
of his owm men who had been long attached to him, passed the 
river, and attacked the force which he found opposed to him. 
He drove back the enemy, and reached the house of Shahriyar, 
where the Emperor then was. The interior of the residence was 
full of men, both horse and foot ; so Fid&i Khan stopped at the 
entrance, and sent a discharge of arrows inside. Some ' of the 
arrows fell in the courtyard of the private apartments near His 
Majesty, when Mukhlis Khan placed himself before the throne, 
and made his body a shield for the protection of the Emperor. 
Fidai Khan persevered for some time in his efforts, but several 
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of his followers were killed, others were severely wounded, and 
the Kliaa'’s own horse received four wounds, '\l heii he found 
that he could not succeed, and that there was no clianee of reach- 
ing the Emperor, lie passed throiigdi the camp, and went up the 
u'iver. : . Next day he crossed the river, and repaired to, liis, so'ns,, 
wdio were in Eohtas. Xsaf Khan, who was the cause of this 
disaster, and whose folly and rashness Iiad brought matters to 
this pass, when he found that lie could no longer make any 
resistance to Mahabat Khan, fled with his sou Abii Talib, 
and 200 or 300 horse, bctrgirs^ and servants, to the fort of Atak, 
which %vas hi his jd(jz)\ and closed the fortress. ^ * JIaiuibat sent 
a large party of the royal aliadh (guards), with some of his own 
followers, and the zammddm of the neighbourhood, under the 
command of his son Bihroz and a Rajput, to invest Atak. They 
reduced the fort, and Asaf Khan bowed to Fate, and bound him- 
self by promise and oath to uphold Mahabat. When the Em- 
peror crossed the river at Atak, Mahabat Khan, having received 
the royal permission, went into the fort, brought out Asaf Klian 
and his son Abu Talib, and gave it into the charge of liis own 
adherents. \_Several of J!saf Khali's followers executed'] The 
royal camp rested for a while at Jalalabad, and on the 21st 
Sha’baii arrived at Kabul, and the Emperor visited the tombs of 
his ancestors. ^ A party of Rajputs turned out their horses to 
graze in the hunting ground near Kabul, and a contention arose 
with the keepers, in which an ahadz was killed. * * The ahadis 
sought redress,* ^ and, dissatisfied with the answer they received, 
* * attacked the Rajputs, and killed 600 or 700 of them.] 

Death of Malik '"Ambar. 

[Intelligence now arrived of the death of 'Ambar the Abyssi- 
nian, in the eightieth year of his age, on the 31st Urdibihisht. 
This ^Atnbar was a slave, but an able man. In w-arfare, in 
command, in sound judgment, and in administration, he had no 
rival or equal. He well understood that predatory (JcazzdM) 
warfare, which in the language of the Dakhin is called bargz-glrL 
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He kept down the turbulent spirits of that country, and iiiain- 
taiiied his exalted position to the end of his life, and closed his 
career in honour. History records no other instance of an Abys- 
sinian slave, arriving at such enimence. * * 

The Emperor, with Nur Jah&i Begam,V while at Xabiil, went 
to pay a visit to Shah Isma’il. It was now repoi’ted that Shah 
Jahan had departed from the frontiers of Nizamu-l Mulk, and 
proceeded through Malwa to Ajmir, But he made no stay there, 
and had gone on bj?' way of Jesalmir to Thatta. On the 1st 
Sliahryur, His Majesty started from Kabul for Hindustan. At 
this time intelligence was brought of the serious illness of Prince 
Parwez. He was first attacked with colie, then he became in- 
sensible, and after medical treatment, fell into a heavy sleep. 
The doctors cauterized him in five places on the head and fore- 
head. His illness was attributed to excessive drinking; the same 
malady of which his uncles Shah Murad and Shahzada Daniyal 
had died.] 

Escape of the EmperoT. 

[His Majesty, in his good nature and gentleness, had now 
become reconciled to Mahabat Khan, and showed him great 
favour and kindness, so that Mahabat felt quite se 
side. * Whatever Nur Jahan Begam said to the Emperor in 
private, he unreservedly repeated to Mahabat Khan, and lie bade 
him beware, for the Begam had a design against him. He also 
told him that the daughter of Shah-na’waz Khan, who was 
married to Shayastah Khan, son of Asaf, had threatened to 
shoot liirn whenever she got an opportunity. By these means he 
set Maliabafs heart at rest, and removed that doubt and suspi- 
cion with wliieli Mahabat had at first regarded him.. Mahabat 
became less watchful, the guard of Eajputs which he used to 
bring with him to surround the palace was diminished, and the 
bands of control were relaxed. Besides, he Jiad lost some of Ms 
best men in the fight with the ahadis in Kabul. 

^ [It is not stated when the Begam rejoined the jBmperor.J 
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Ntir Jalian Begam worked against him both in private and iti 
public. She maintained a number of followers, and attached 
them to herself by money and promises. In time Hiishiyar 
Khan, her eunuch, in compliance with her letters, got together 
about 2000 men in Lahore, and proceeded to meet her. A con- 
siderable number of men had also been got together round the 
royal escort. When he was one march distant from Bolitas 
His Majesty determined to hold a review' of the cavalry. He 
gave orders that all the soldiers, old and new, sliould form in two 
lines from the royal abode as far as they would extend. lie then 
directed Buland Khan, one of his attendants, to go to 3Iahabat 
Khan, and tell him that His Majesty w'as holding a review 
of the Begam’s troops that clay. It would be better there- 
fore for him to postpone the usual parade of the first day, lest 
words should pass bet\veen the two parties and strife ensue.^ 
After Buland Khan, he sent Khwaja Abii-l Hasan to enforce 
his wish more strongly, and to urge Maliabat to go on a stage. 
The Khwaja, by cogent reasons, prevailed upon him ; and, east- 
ing off all insolence and improper exercise of power, he went on 
first. His Majesty followed close after, and making no stay at 
the first stage, he made two stages into one, and passed over the 
river to Eohtas, where he found a Court ready to receive him. 

The Emperor now sent four written orders to ilahabat Khan. 
1. That as Shah Jahaii Iiad gone to Thatta, ho was to follow' 
and assist in settling matters there. 2. To send Asaf Kliun and 
his son Abu Talib to Court. S. To send Tahmuras and iloshang, 
sons of the late Pidnee Da-niyal, wdio had }3cen placed in his 
charge. 4. To send also Lasbkari, son of Muklilis Khan, w'ho was 

i [From tills point the text is somewliat obscure. The Taitnum alters the wording? 
and says, “After Buland Khan he sent Khwaja Ahd-I Hasan, to enforce the proposal 
■with suitable arguments. He (hfah^ibat) acted accordingly, and did not cotne to wait 
upon the Kmperor. Next day a. number of royal adlierents assembled at the Em- 
peror’s tents. He then directed Mahabat Khhn to go on a march in advance ; and, 
although the Kh^in was, aware of what was passing, his mind had been so shaken 
by the fight -with the ahadk^ that he did as he was ordered, and marehod forwards. 
The Emperor then mounted, and hastened onwards, Mahtibat Khhn could not 
recover himself, but went ob^ again from the first stage, and croissed the Behat.] 
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iiis surety^ and had not yet come to Court. He was warned that 
if he made any delay in sending iisaf Khan, an army should be 
sent after him. 

Afzai Khan broiiglit the sons of Prince Daniyal; but in the 
matter of Asaf Khan, he brought a message from Maliabat, 
saying that he was going to Thatta, but that he was not safe as 
regarded Niir Jahan. He was afraid that if he let iiisaf Khan 
go, an army would be sent after him. Therefore, with all due 
submission, he would keep Asaf Khan till he had passed Lahore, 
and would then set him at liberty. This answer greatly enraged 
the Begam, who sent Afzai Kh&i back to report what he had 
seen and heard, to say that there must be no delay in sending 
i^saf Khan, and to beware of giving further provocation. Mahabat 
Khan was overawed by this message. He sent for Asaf Khan, 
apologized, and bound him by an oath and promise. Then having 
shown him nuicli attention, he sent him to Court. But, for the 
reason above stated, he detained Asaf s son, Abu Talib, for some 
days. He then marched as if it was his intention to proceed to 
Thatta. ^ 

^hen the Court arrived at Lahore, Asaf Khan received the 
Bubadmi of the Paiijab. He was also appointed prime minister, 
and the order was given for him to preside permanently over the 
administration of all affairs , revoniie a nd political^"^ ^ 

MahaBaTlOla^ far in the direction of Thatta, 

but turned off, an.d went towards Hindustan to push his fortune. 
Information came in that twenty-two lacs of rupees was coming 
to him from Bengal, and that the convoy had arrived near Dehli. 
A party was sent out to seize upon this treasui'c, and they fell in 
with it near Shahabad. The men in charge with their cart loads 
of money took refuge in a saved, barricaded it, and showed a 
determination of holding out to the last. After a good deal of 
fighting, the royal troops set fire to the sarcii^ and got possession 
of it, when its defenders fied.] 
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MU*TAMAB KHIX. 

News from the DciMmi. 

[Prince Parwez died on the 6tli Safai^ 1035 aji* His age was 
thirty- eight solar years* 

Intelligence arrived from the Dakhiri that Ya'kuii Kliaii^ the 
Ahyssiniaii, who, in that conntij, -was next in rank to Sialik 
himbar, and during his life even had held iiiipuilaiit com- 
mands, liad now determined to make his submission to the 
Imperial throne. * Khan Jaliiin wrote to Yalcidf in warm 
and assuring term>s, and directed tiie annrH to receive him with 
all hospitality and respect, and to bring liiui to Buriiaiipiir.] 

Shall Jalidn. 

[It has alreadj' been mentioned that Sliah Jahan, with a small 
party of adherents, had proceeded to Tluitta. In former years 
he had kept up friendly relations and eorresponnlenee with Shah 
’Abbas of Persia, and in his present diffieiillies ho entertained 
the idea of going to him, hoping to receive a friendly reception, 
until by some means he got over his troubles. On approaching 
Tliatta, Sliarlfu-l Mulk, the governor of the country, and a 
devoted servant of ' Slialiriyar’s, came ibrward arrogantly w'itli 
3000 or 4000 horse, and 10,000 infantry, collected from the 
country, to oppose Shah Jahan’s progress. The Prince had with 
him only 300 or 400 horse; bat Shn,rifu4 Alulk -was afraid to 
attack them, and retired into the fortress of the city. The 
fortress had been lately repaired, many guns had been mounted, 
and chosen parties of men lield the various bastions, prepared to 
make a vigorous defence. Shah Jnhan forbad any att empt upon 
the fort, and desired to avoid a sacrifice of life from the fire ‘of the 
fortress. A party of his brave fellows, not heeding his prohibition, 
made an attack; but. the works were too strong, and the fire too 
heavy, so they were repulsed. Some clays later another piarty? 
unable to repress their ardour^ made another attack. The? ground 
round the fortress was level and open, with not a rnoond, a wall, a 
tree, or any kind of shelter. So they placed their shields in front 
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of them, and rushed forward. They came upon a broad and deep 
ditch, which was full of w^ater. To advance was impossible, to 
return still more so. Trusting in Providence as their fortress, 
there they stayed. Shah Jahdn sent to recall them, but they did 
not retire. Some of his most devoted servants went to bring 
them back ; but each one that went took part with them, and 
choosing the road to death, never returned. 

Yarioiis events now occurred to prevent Shah Jahan from pro- 
ceeding to Persia. Prince Parwez was very dangerously ill, and 
the attempt to subdue Thatta seemed futile, so he determined 
to return by way of Gujarat and the country of Bihara (Birar?) 
to the Dakhin. Being weak and ill, he was obliged to travel in 
a pdlki. He now received intelligence of the death of Prince 
Parwez, and this hastened his movements. He pursued the 
route which Mahmud of Ghazni had taken when he conquered 
Somnath. Passing by Rajpipliya, he arrived at Nasik Tirbang 
ill the Dakhin, wdiere he had left lus stores and equipage.] 

The Dakhin, 

[Nizamu-1 Mulk, in concert with Path Khan, son of Malik 
’Ambar, took hostile measures, ^ * so Khan Jahan placed 
Lashkar Khan in charge of Burhanpiir, and marched to Khirki 
to frustrate his attempts. * ^ Nizamu-1 Mulk was in the fortress 
of Daulatabad. He made Hamid Khan, an Abyssinian slave, ^ 
Ms commander-in-chief, and delivered over to him the general 
management of his State. Nizamu-1 Mulk was thus kept under 
control like a bird in a cage 5 out of doors by the Abyssinian, and 
indoors by liis wife. 

When Khan Jahau's approach became known, Hamid Khan 
took three lacB of Mim^ and "went to meet him. The AbyssiniaiTs 

^ [The text gives an account of the '^sti-ange history” of this Abyssinian slave. 
Hg inarried a poor 'woman 'who served in the female apartments of Nizamu-I Mxilk. 
She made herself useful in supplying the King secretly with wine, and as a procuress 
in bririgiiig “wives and daughters" for his gratification. JBy these means she obtained 
such an ascendancy over him, that she was mistress inside the palace, and her husband 
became master outside ; but it must he added that he was a man of ability.] 
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wiles and the temptation of the money, led Khan Jahaii from the 
course of rectitude. He agreed to take the money, and to restore 
all the country of the Balaghat, as far as the fortress of Ahmad- 
nagar, to Nizaiina Mullc. Shame upon tins faithless man, who 
forgot his duty and his loyalty, and baii:ered such a territory 
for three lacs of Mns I Khan Jahan wrote letters to the com- 
mandants of the Tarioiis posts, ordering them to give up the 
places to the officers of Nizamu-1 Mulk, and to return to 
Court. ■ ■ ■ 

One of these letters was sent to Sipalidar Khan, the comman- 
dant of Ahmadnagar. When Nizanni-1 M^Ik^s officers %vent 
there, the Khan said, Take possession of the country, for it 
belongs to you; but I will not surrender the fort w^ithout a 
royal farmdnJ' The representatives of Nizamu-1 Mulk did 
their utmost to persuade him, but it w’as all in vain ; he never 
swerved from his determination, and he busied himself in laying 
in provisions, and putting the fortress in a state of defence. 
Other commandants weakly surrendered the country of the 
Balagliat at the command of Kliaii Jahan, and repaired to 
Burhanpur, 

At this time died, in the seventy-second year of his age, 
Elian-khaiian, son of Bairam Khan, one of the greatest nobles 
of the reign of the late Emperor Akbar, who had rendered 
honourable services and gained important victories. * * 

Mahabat Khan, when he turned off from the road to Thatta, 
sent his men to meet the convoy of treasure which was on its 
way to him, and either to bring it after him, or bear it out of 
the Imperial territory. He concealed himself for some time iii 
the hills of the Rani'^s country, and then sent persons to Shah 
Jahan to express his contrition. The Prince received his apolo- 
gies kindly, called him to his presence, and treated Iiini with 
great favour and kindnessj] ^ ^ 

^ [According to ilie lie had nearly 2000 horse 'witli him when he Joined 

Sh&h Jahan at Junfr.] 
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Twenty-second Yeah oe the Eeign. 

[While the Emperor was staying in Kashmir, his illness in- 
creased, and he daily became weaker. He was unable to ride on 
horseback, but was carried about in a pdlhL His sufferings were 
great. * ^ He lost all appetite for food, and rejected opium, 
which had been his companion for forty years. He took nothing 
but a few cups of wine of the grape. 

Just at this time, Sultan Shahriyar inopportunely fell ill. 
The fox’s disease ” ^ robbed him of his honour ; for all his 
hair, his whiskers, his eyebrows, and his eyelashes fell off. 
Nothing that the doctors prescribed was of any benefit ; so he 
returned covered with shame to Lahore.] 


Death of the Emperor, 

[The Emperor also started on his return to Lahore. When 
he .reached Bairam Kala, his love of sport, which has been so 
often mentioned in these pages, revived. * ^ The country people 
drove the deer near to the place where His Majesty was seated. 
He raised his piece and fired, and the stricken animal bounded 
off to its females, and fell. [A man %oho followed it fell down a 
•jn'ecipice^ and was hilled.} The fate of the poor man greatly 
affected the Emperor. It seemed as though he had thus seen 
the angel of death. From that time he had no rest or ease, and 
his state was entirely changed. The journey was continued two 
marches to Eajaur. Towards close of day he started from 
thence. On the way he called for a glass of wine but when it 
was placed to his lips, he was unable to swallow. Towards night 
he grew worse, and he died early on the following day, the 28th 
Safar, 1037 a.h., in the 22nd year of his reign. 

iisaf Khaii^ the chief personage in the State, in concert with 
Khan-i ’azam (Iraclat Khan), brought Dawar Bakhsh, son of 
Khusru, out of confinement, and held out to him the prospect 
of his becoming king. But he did not believe them, and placed 

^ salab, scald or loss of hair/'] 
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no confidence in their proposals till they had bound themselves 
with stringent oaths. Then they placed him on horseback, 
raised the royal canopy, and proceeded towards tno royal 
tm.: ^Nur Jahaii Begam sent vseveral persons , to ^ ' bring her 
brother to her ; but he ■ made excuses, and did not go, Asaf 
Khan now sent off Baiiarasi, a swift runner, to Sliah Jaluun 
with intelligence of the death of Jahangir; and as there was 
BO time for writing, he sent' Hs signet ring as a guarantee. Next 
day the royal retinue came down from the inoiintaiiis to Bhimbar, 
There the funeral ceremonies were performed, and the corpse was 
sent on under escort to Lahore, where it was interred in a garden 
which Nur Jahan had made. 

When the nobles and ojBffcers of the State became aware that iisaf 
Khan had resorted to the stratagem of proclairning Dawar Bakhsh, 
in order to secure the accession of Shah Jahan, and that Dawar 
was, in fact, a mere sacrificial lamb, they gave their support to 
Asaf Khan, and did whatever he said. So the hhuiba was read in 
Dawar Bakhslfs name near Bhimbar, and then they started for 
Lahore. * ^Lsaf Khan was not at ease in respect of Nur Jahan, 
so he kept watch over her, and would allow no comiimiiication 
with her. The Begam^s wish was to raise Shahriyar to the throne. 
Shahriyar was in Lahore when he heard of the Emperor's death, 
and, urged on by his intriguing wife, lie assumed the royal 
title. He seized upon the royal treasure and everything belong- 
ing to the State which was in Lahore. To secure troops and 
supporters, he gave to every one what he asked for, and in the 
. course of one week he distributed seventy lacs of rupees among 
the old and new nobles, in the hope of securing his position. 
Mivzi Baisinghar, son of the late Prince Daniyal, on the death 
of the Emperor, fled to Lahore, and joined Shahriyar. He took 
the command of the forces, and led them over the river. ^ * 

On the other side Khan advanced, Dawar Bakhsh being 
seated upon one elephant, and he upon another. Thus they 
inarched to action, and the opposing forces met about three Im 
: from Lahore. * * At the first attack Shahriyaris mercenaries, 
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unable to face the old and loyal servaiits of the State, broke, 
and fled. Sliahriyar, with 2000 or 3000 horse, was in the 
vicinity of Lahore, awaiting the coarse of events, A Turki 
slave brought him the intelligence of the rout. Unable to 
understand his position and danger, Shahriyar fell back and 
entered the fortress, thus placing his own foot in the trap. 
Next day the nobles arrived, and sat down before the fort. 
Some of his followers had an interview with Asaf Khan, and 
made terms. ’Azam Khan entered the fort at night, and next 
morning let in the other amirs. Shahriyar fled for refuge into 
the female apartments of the late Emperor. A eunuch brought 
him out, and he was led hound to the presence of Dawar Bakhsh. 
After making the regular bows and homage, he was placed in 
confinement, and two or three days afterwards he was blinded. 
^ ^ Tahmuras and Hoshang, sons of Prince Daniyal, were also 
taken and confined. Asaf Khan wrote to Shah Jahdn, inform- 
ing him of the victory. 

Banarasi, the runner, left Jangazhati, in the mountains of 
Kashmir, and in twenty days, on the 19th Rabi’u-1 awwal, 
1037 A.H., he arrived at Jmiir, on the frontiers of Nizamu-1 
Mulk. The runner went to the abode of Maliabat Khan, who 
had just before been received by Shah Jahaii. Maliabat Khan 
sent word into the private apartments of the Prince, who came 
out and received from the runner the signet ring of Khan. 
^ * After observing the proper rites and term of mourning, he 
commenced his journey on the 23rd Eabfu-1 awwal, and pro- 
ceeded by way of Gujarat.^ ^ ^ 

Khan Jalian, after liis treaty with Nizamu-1 Mulk, and the 
surrender of the territory of the BaMghat, was joined at Bur- 
hanpur by most of the jdghxMrs and nobles. Sipahdar Khdn, 
ill Alimadnagar, rejected all the commands of Khdn Jahan 
and the demands of Nizamu-1 Mulk’s officers, and vowed that he 
would not give up the fortress without a royal order, even if it 

^ [He took the Giijar&.t road hecause ho had not received any comraanication from 
Kh^n-Jahhn Lodi, the of the Dakhin.” — JBdd&Mk^ndimJ 
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should eost him his head. * * Khan Jahaii was joined by Darya 
Rohilla and by others at Biirhanabad. ^ * Then he proceeded 
to Mandu, and took possession of several parts of Malwaj after 
which he returned to Burhanpur. ^ 

Sh^i Jahan sent a farmdn to yamioii-d daula Xsaf Khan, 
to the effect that it would be w’ell if Dawar Baldisli the son. 
and (Sliahriyar) the useless brother,^ of Klmsrii, and the sons 
of Prince Daoiyal, were all sent out of the world. * On the 
2nd Juniada-1 awwal, 1037 a.h., agreeing with lOtli Bahman, 
in the twenty-second year of the reign of Jahangir, by general 
consent Shah J ahan was proclaimed at Lahore, and the kJmihci 
was read in his name. Dawar Bakhsli, whom the supporters 
of Shah Jahan had deemed it advisable to set up in order 
to prevent disturbances, was now cast into prison. On the 
26th Jumada-i awwal, Dawar, ^ his brother Garshasp, Shah- 
riyar, and Tahmuras and Hoshang, sons of the deceased Prince 
Daniyal, were all put to death. 

On reaching the boundaries of the Eaiia, Shah Jahan was 
waited upon by Eana Karan at Kokanda, who, as well as his 
father Eana Amar Singh, had shown great loyalty. He offered 
his tribute, and received great gifts and honours. The new 
Emperor now celebrated his thirty-eighth birthday (solar reckon- 
ing), On the 19th Jumada-1 awwal he reached Ajmir, and, 
according to the practice of his great ancestor, paid a visit oJi 
foot to the tombs of the saints, ^ ^ Mababat Khan, connnander- 
in-chief, solicited and obtained Ajinir in jdrjir. On the 26th 
Jumidad awwal, Shah Jahan reached Agra, and encamped out- 
side in the gardens. Next day he entered the city, and was 
universally re, cognized as King.] 

^ [Here, as elsewhere, Shahriyhr is designated nd^shudani^ fit for nothing/’] 

® [He was also called and the JBddshdh-ndma says v»’bo had only 

the name of king, and was in fact fettered and helpless, was placed in safe coiifino^ 
mont.” According to Elphinstoae, he escaped to Persia, and wms there seen by 
the Holstein ambassadors in 1683. Olearins’ Amhammkr's Travels^ p* 190.] 
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Ki^MGA'E KHAK, 


This is the name given to the work of Khwaja Kdragar Ghairat 
Khan by Gladwin, who has abstracted from it copiously in his ^ 
“Histoiy of Jeh ano ;ir/^ printed at Calcutta in the year 
He calls the author Kamgar Husseinj. The author of the 
^‘Critical Essay on Vax’ious Manuscript Works/^ and James 
Fraser, in his abridged Moghul History, prefixed to his life of 
Nadir Sh4h, also call it the Ma-dsir-i Jahdngm^ and Muhammad 
Tahir Tnayat Khan, in his Preface to the History of Shah 
Jahan, says the author calls it by that name ; but the author 
himself gives no name to the work, and native writers, as in the 
Ma-dsirii-l TJmard and the Mtmiakhabu-l Liibdb^ usuallj^ speak of 
it simply under the name of Jalidngir-ndma. 

Kliwaja Kamgar informs us that in consequence of the in- 
completeness of the Emperor's autobiography, he had long con- 
templated supplying its deficiencies by writing a complete life 
himself; when he was at last induced to undertake it at the 
instigation of the Emperor Shah Jahan in the tliu’d year^ of liis 
reign, a*h. 1040 (a.d. 1630-1). 

Khwaja Kamgar was son of Sardar Khan, wfeo came to Court 
ill the fourteenth year of Jahangir‘’s reign, and received a ixiyiil 
of Hajipur in Mongir and some parganas in Bih4r. He was 
nephew, by the brothers side, of ^Abdu-lla Khan Bahadur Firoz 

^ Dating tlie commeacement of the reign from Jahhngir’s death in am , 1037* 
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Jang, was in the third year of Shah Jah all’s reign invested w’itli 
the mamal) of 1000 and 400 smears, and in the fourtli year of the 
reign rose to higher honours in consequence of his concern in the 
pursuit of the gallant Khan Jahan Lodi. 

Khan Jahan, after he had risen in rebeliion in the Daklun^ was 
soon OTerwhelmed by the defeat of his allies, as well as by the 
pestilence and famine which were raTaging the land. He there- 
fore determined to take refuge with the Afglidns of Peshawar, 
where all the north-eastern tribes were at that time in arms. 
With this view he crossed the NerbadJa, near the frontier of 
(xujarat, and ti^aversed Malwa into Bundelkaiid, wdiere he hoped 
to revive the spirit of insurrection; but the llajii turned against 
him, and cut off his rear-guard under his fivlthftil friend Darya 
Khdn.i 

Khwaja Kamgar, in company with his uncle ’Abdiidla Khan, 
pursued him with an army composed principally of sal //ids, at 
the head of whom was Saiyid Muzaffar Khan Barha, and so 
hotly was the pursuit maintained, that the fugitives were several 
times compelled to turn upon the Imperialists, and try the for- 
tune of an engagenieiit. Khan Jahan tried to force his way into 
Kalinjar ; but after the loss of his son and several of ins adhe- 
rents, he ivas forced to relinquish that object. 

About forty miles from Kalinjar, he ventured his last desperate 
engagement, on the 1st of Rajab, a.h. 1040, when he and all his 
followers were cut to pieces by an advance-guard under Madhu 
Singh, son of the Hada chief of Bundi,^ before either ’Abdudla 
Kh&n or Muzaffar Khmi could come up. 

’*Abdu-lla Khan, upon reaching tlie scene of action, sent tiio 
heads of Khan Jahan, of ’Aziz his son, and of Ihnal Khan, to 
the Emperor, by the hands of Khwaja Kamgar, who arrived at 
Court while His Majesty was engaged in a sporting excursion on 

.. ^ EIpMnstone’s India, vol. ii. p. 358 ; see also Bow’s Sindustm, toL iii. pp. 

‘ 133 - 147 . 

This is according to the statemeat of Kewal RIkm in the TazJHmtu4 mmrd, s.t. 

Jahan Lodi. Sh&h Kaw^z Kh4n, in the Ma-dsim-l L/naM, gives, as might 
he expected, all the credit to the B4rha Saiyids. 
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the river Taptx. The Emperor was overjoyed at the news, in- 
vested the Khwaja ‘with a robe of honour, gave him the title of 
Giiairat Khan, and increased his manmb hj 500 personal and 
200 satcdrs; and as the Khwaja was a man of sound intellect, 
considerable experience, and long tried service, he shortly was 
advanced to still higher honours. 

In the tenth year of the reign, the Khwaja was promoted to 
the office of governor of *Dehli, which had become vacant by the 
dismissal of Asalat Khan, and a mansab of 2500 and 2000 saicdrs 
was at the same time conferred upon him. , 

In the twelfth year of the reign, the superintendence of the 
Dehli canal and foundation of the city of Shahjahanabad were 
committed to his care. 

On the 9th of Muharrani, 1049 h., the first plan was altered. 
A new one was substituted in its stead, of which the Khwaja had 
just laid the foundation with the materials that he had been able 
to procure during tiie short time he had been at Dehli, when, 
being made subaddr of Thatta, and a mansabddr of 3000, he was 
obliged to relinquish the work, and set out for his new charge. 
He had not long entered upon it, when he died at the seat of his 
government in a.h. 1050 (a.d. IGdO-l).^ 

The Ma-dsir4 Jahangiri is divided into chapters devoted to 
the different years of tlie reign, there being but few other rubrics 
throughout the rest of the volume. The author of the Critical 
Essay ^ observes of it, that it resembles the lUbdl-ndnui in its 
paucity of minute details. About one-sixth of the volume is 
devoted to the proceedings of Jahangir previous to his accession, 
upon wdiich portion Shah Nawaz Khan remarks that it is very 
independent and free-spoken in its tone, affording a favourable 
contrast to the IlMUndma, which was written for the purpose of 
courting Imperial favour ; but the manner in wffiich the murder 
of Abti-l Fazl is spoken of in one of the following extracts 
scarcely bears out the encomium. The fact is admitted, but 

^ Ttcso details are cluefly taken from the Ma-dsiru-t JXmard. The TazMr&tu-i 
Ihmrd differs in some of the dates. ^ Vide p. 39. 
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every kind of palliative wMcli courtly flattery could suggest is 
resorted to in order to hide the infamy of the deed. 

[Sir H. M. Elliot's MS. is an octavo of 382 pages, 11 lines to 
the page.] 

EXTRACTS. 

When the King of Kings (Jahangir) was residing in the city 
of Allahabad, before he succeeded to the throne, a body of sedi- 
tious and turbulent people, who had the privilege of addressing 
the Emperor Akbar in his paradisaical Court, were in the habit 
of spreading false reports openly and clandestinely against that 
ornament of the crown the Prince Salini. Sometimes they 
represented that he had conferred upon his servants the titles of 
Khan and Sultan, and at other times they said that he had 
ordered coins to be struck in his name. By such misrepresenta- 
tions they every day attempted to excite the alarm of the Em- 
peror, who, being endowed with a very enlightened and noble 
mind, was but little affected by their insinuations. In truth, in 
the relation of father and son, there were those ties of love and 
affection between the Emperor and the Prince which existed 
between Jacob and his son Joseph. 

One of the events of those days was the murder of Shaikh Abu-i 
Fazl, who, by his superior wisdom and vast learning, was the 
most distinguished of all the Shaikhs of Hindustan. The fol- 
lowing is a detailed account of this event. The Shaikh, intoxi- 
cated by the wine of fortune, and vain of the influence he had 
obtained over the Emperor’s mind, had lost his senses, and 
having suSered the thread of wisdom and the knowledge of self 
to drop from his hands, had become proud of his position, and 
acted with rancour and animosity against his master’s son. He 
often said to the Emperor, both publicly and privately, that he 
knew none but His Majesty, and would never entreat or flatter 
any person, not even the eldest Prince, tie had well assured tlie 
Emperor of the firmness of his sentiments in this particular. In 
those days, when the Prince was at Allahabad, some designing 
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people constantly made statements which excited the displeasure 
of the Emperor against him. If at any time any of the nobles 
of the Court advanced any excuses, or volunteered any defence 
in behalf of the Prince, His Majesty would consider that they 
said it through ill-will towards himself, or too much partiality 
towards the Prince. But in defiance of all that he heard, he 
considered that the Shaikh was his friend, and that he was also 
cordially disposed towards the Prince. A farmdn was therefore 
sent to him, ordering him to leave his son with the army he had 
under his command in the Dakliin, and to come alone and un- 
attended to the Court. 

When this news reached the Prince, that master of prudence 
and scholar of the supreme w-isdom at once reflected, that if the 
Shaikh should ever arrive at Court, he would certainly estrange 


struction, he called Baja Nar Singh Deo, son of Eaja Budhkar, 
whose territory lay on the road which the Shaikh must take, and 
who w'as one of the servants of the throne, and told him that 
the Sliaikh ^vas about to proceed unattended to the Court, and 
that if he would put an end to his existence, he should obtain 
great rewards and favours. The Eajd willingly undertook the 
task, and hastily marched in that direction. Assisted by the 
divine power, ho soon “waylaid the Shaikh, while he was passing 
through his territory. After a short skirmish, the Shaikh’s at- 
tendants were dispersed, and he himself w^as slain. His head 
was sent to Allahabad by a confidential servant, who communi- 
cated all that had transpired. Great fear and consternation 
prevailed in men’s minds in consequence of this transaction, and 
as for the Emperor, although it excited Ms highest indignation, 
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yet the deed done by ■■.■Singh Deo enabled the Prince to visit 
liis father without any apprehension, and in a short time His 
Majesty^s sorrow "wore off, and he received the Prince with 
kindness. ^ ^ 

Tweoty-fiest' Teab of the Eeigx. 

[When the Prince Shah Jahan heard of the rebellions pro- 
ceedings of Mahabat Khan, he resolved .that he ■would hasten 
immediately to the Emperor his father, although he w^as unpre- 
pared for war, and Avas in a very feeble state of health. He 
stated his design to' Khan Jahan and to Raja Kar Singh Deo, 
and endeavoured to gain their support ; but they did not incline 
to his proposals, and made excuses. The Prince put his trust 
in G-od, and started with a small force from Nasik, trusting that 
he might find assistance on the road, and collect a force. He 
passed through the pass of Chanda, although Prince Parwez, 
with all the Imperial army, was at Burhaiipur. Passing about 
twenty ^05 from Burh&pur, he crossed the Nerbadda, in the 
territory of Manclu. Upon reaching Ajinir, Raja Kishan Singh, 
son of Raja Bhim, who had accompanied him from Kasifc •with 
500 horse, was taken ill, and died. His followers tlieu dispersed. 
Only 400 or f500 men then remained with the Prince, and with 
such a small force it was impossible for him to carr)" out his 
design of going to the Emperor, It then occurred to him that 
he would go to Thatta, which is in a remote corner, and there 
wait patiently for a while. From Ajmir he proceeded to Nagor, 
and from thence to Joudhpur. From thence he travelled to 
Thatta by the I’oute which the Emperor Humayun had fled to 
Sind when driven from his throne. This route was very arid 
and destitute of water, and his journey was attended with great 
hardship. When he reached the country of Thatta, Sharif 
Mulk, who held the .place for Prince Shahriydr, did his best to 
put the town in a state of defence, and the Prince was thwarted 
in his designs by obstacles which it would be tedious to relate. 
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He was greatly affected hy his ill-success, and many of liis most 
devoted followers ^vere disabled. Just at this time a letter 
reached him from Nur Jahan, informing him that his march had 
alarmed Mahabat Khan, whose forces had been driven away and 
dispersed, and that the Prince had better return to the Dakliin, 
and await a change of fortune. The advice of the Begam seemed 
good, so the Prince determined to return to the Dakliin by way 
of Gujarat.] 
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This is the name ascribed to a work, of which a few Extracts 
are given at the close of one of the copies of the tweive-year 
Memoirs in my possession. The extracts consist of only forty 
pages, of thirteen lines, and evidently belong to a larger work, 
because the author speaks of Ms having related, in another part 
of the volume, a detailed account of the proceedings of Bikra- 
majit and of 'TJsman in Bengal; and neither of these passages 
occurs in these extracts. 

It raaj" perhaps be the same work as is mentioned in 845 
of Sir W, Ouseley’s Catalogue, under the name of Historical 
Anecdotes of Jahangir but neither the name of the compiler 
nor the nature of the anecdotes is given. 

The author of the InHkkub was evidently a contemporary and 
a companion of Jahangir, for he mentions his visit to Shaikh 
Dula, a religious enthusiast, residing at Sialkot, who had at- 
tracted the notice of Jahangir, and imposed upon the credulity of 
the common people, as well as His Majesty, by expending large 
suras upon the maintenance of beggars, the repairs of mosques 
and tombs, and the erection of buildings, one of which at new 
Gujarat/^ in the Panjab, could not have cost less than 15,000 
rupees ; and all this without any available sources of supply, for 
the offerings that were made to him chiefly consisted of raw or 
refined sugar. In another place the author mentions that when 
Shah Abbas sent from Isfahan an ambassador with a compli- 
mentary letter to Jahdngir, His Majesty, who was then at 
Ajmir, was pleased to insert in his reply a verse composed by 
the author, to the effect that though the explanation given be 
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not true, yet the probability of it affords pleasure/’ But there is 
no allusion to this in the autobiography of that Emperor. 

The work does not appear to be so much a continuous history 
as a collection of anecdotes, most of them taken from the com- 
mon histories of Jahangir noticed above ; but he gives informa- 
tion not to be found in those works, and the entire manuscript 
would be worth recovery. 

The author of the TcihciMM Shdh-JaJidni mentions a work 
written by Shaikh ’Abdu-1 Wahab, entitled the AlMdk-i 
JahdngirL This may possibly be the work now under notice, 
for the nature of the stories admits of their being classed 
under this title. The Shaikh is represented to have been an 
elegant writer, both in poetry and prose. He died a.h. 1032 
(A.-D. 1622-3). 

[The following Extracts were translated by a and 

revised by Sir H. M. Elliot.] 


EXTRACTS. 

^our or five persons were appointed, through whose agency 
money or land was distributed to the Kazi Aslam of 

Kabul was appointed to introduce the people of that province; 
Shaikh Sikandar Gujarati to introduce the people of Gujarat ; 
’Azmat Khan of the Dakliin to introduce the people of the 
Dakhin ; and Shaikh MuTiiu-d din of Rajgir to introduce the 
people of Bengal. Those who came from Lahore, Dehli, and the 
places in their vicinity, W'ere brought before His Majesty by 
Saiyid Ahmad Kaclri ; and the elephant-drivers were introduced 
by Giijat Khan, the superintendent of elephants. It was strictly 
ordered that if any person should fall in with a deserving man, 
he should not neglect to bring him into His Majesty's pre- 
sence. Haji Koka Begam was maintained in the superintendence 
of the affairs connected with the seraglio, and she was now 
ordered to discharge her duties with more diligence. TAfter a 
few days, the petitioners for rent-free land came tbrwardln such 
numbers, that some of the ministers of the empire took the 
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opportunity of representing that if His Majesty^s iiberality 
extended miicli further, there would in a few years be no land 
left to yield revenue to the State, The Emperor replied that 
these petitioners were like an army to pray for him, and that as 
the remonstrants were the ministers of the Crown, they should 
all endeavour to increase this army. May the Almigfity pre- 
serve the stream of the life of tins generous Emperor to flow in 
this world till the end of time ! Ifo King was ever more generous 
and kind to beggars than Jahangir. My object in writing these 
particulars is to sliovv that, altlioiigli tliere is no comparison 
between a king and a beggar, yet the Einperor^s whole atten- 
tion was devoted to those things which pleased the hearts of the 
peopl^ ^ 

The King indemnified every person who had been plundered 
on the road-side by Sultan Kliusrd in his flight. For instance, 
the Sultan had given a note of hand addressed to His Blajesty 
in favour of a person wdio had been robbed of liis Iiorses, and the 
King satisfied the demand. The Prince himself used to say, 
that one night during his flight, he was much overcome by 
drowsiness and fatigue, and was obliged to alight in a forest, and 
lie down on the earth like a dead man. No one of the party 
took the slightest heed of his comrade. The horses also lay 
neglected on the ground. After a short time, a jackal came and 
seized hold of his foot, but his boots saved him from injury. 

His Majesty ordered Prince Ivhusru to be deprived of liis 
sight. When the wire was put in his ej^es, such pain was in- 
flicted on him, that it is beyond all expression. The Prince, 
after being deprived of sight, was brought to Agra ; and the 
paternal love again revived. The most experienced physicians 
were ordered to take measures to heal the ej^es of tlie Prince, 
that they might become as sound as they were before. One 
of the physicians of Persia, Hakim Sadra by name, under- 
took to cure the Prince within six monthvS. By his skill, the 
Prince recovered his original power of vision in one of his eyes, 
but the other remained a little defective in that respect, and also 
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became smaller than its natural size. After the lapse of the 
assigned time, the Prince was presented to His Majesty, who 
showed the physician great favour, and honoured him with the 
title of Masihu-z Zaman. 

During the space of three years and some months, while at 
Ajniir, His Majesty devised some excellent rules for the tran- 
quillity and well-being of his subjects, and determining to devote 
each day of the week to some particular pursuit, on that day 
attended to no other business. On ail the festivals observed on 
Thursdays, which was called by His Majesty Mubdrak-sliamla, 
no other business was transacted but that of merriment and 
festivity, including the granting of promotions, and visiting 
gardens and fountains. On Fridays, it was ordered that about 
1000 men, who were the strict and constant followers of the 
Muhammadan religion, should be called before His Majesty, 
and food of all kinds, such as was suited to destitute persons, 
should be distributed amongst them to such an extent as to leave 
them fully satisfied. The Emperor was of a very good disposi- 
tion. While they were taking their dinner, he always ordered 
curds to be given to them, that they might be able to eat more, 
and fix their minds on the worship of the Creator of the world. 
A countless number were fortunate enough to get their fill at 
those feasts. On Saturdays, His Majesty used to see the 
elephants fight, and the contests of the swordsmen. At this 
time, those brave men who firmly stood their ground while 
witnessing the elephant fights were enlisted among the nobles. 
On Sundays, a large number of invalids, the lame, the maimed, 
and the blind, were collected under ih^jharoha, and the Emperor 
Jahdngir distributed large sums of money among them with his 
own hand. After a time, he would order one of the courtiers 
to count what each man had received; and it was one of the 
wonders of the works of God, that those who were blind were 
found always to have received more than others. The intelligent 
Emperor was much surprised at this, and observed to his fol- 
lowers that those who had no eyes placed entire dependence 
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upon the disinterested liberality of Godj hence it was that they 
got naoie than others. It was ordered on Mondays, that a party 
of young nobles and the army should practise arelieij^ and 
some of the nobles were ordered to play at eliaiigan.^ and the 
offerings presented on that day, which wnre beyond calculation, 
were bestowed upon Hafiz Ifad-i On Tuesdays, leopards 

hunted deer, and dogs chased foxes and rabbits. Those 
rabbits and foxes which were not caught during the hunt were 
carried off, and set free in the jungle. The elepliants and other 
animals were also allow^ed to fight on this day, on which also 
criminals \Yere executed, . Wednesdays were rery disagreeable 
to His Majesty. It happened that the Emperor Akbar died on 
this day, and the daughter of Shah Jaliaii, whom Jahangir had 
himself brought up, and loved more than his own life, expired 
in Ajmir on a Wednesday. Hence it was that His Majesty had 
called it Kam-shambaJ Those against -whom the King was ii> 
censed were sent on this day to prison, or ordered to be s^loiirged. 
On all the days of the week His Majesty never ceased to dis- 
regard the pursuit of his own gratification. From noon till 
midnight the Emperor w^as chiefly occupied in granting the 
prayers of his subjects. 

Shahriyar, wdro was the most beautiful of all tlie princes, got a 
pain in his eyes, and ilukarrab Khan was ordered to cure him. 
He used many appropriate remedies, and succeeded in his en- 
deavours. When his recovery was reported. His Majesty asked 

^ See this game described in Onseley’s Travels in Tersuf. 

® "We fold a similar indulgence conceded to Hafiz Xud-i 'AH on the first Monday 
of tbe 11th JuMs. Jahangir calls Mm his spy-one of the old servants of the Court 
— and that he bestowed upon Mm all the peslilm^h of money and goods which ^vas 
offered on that day. {Memoirs^ eleventh year.) Here he is said to receivo the offerings 
of every Monday. 

^ Bespectliig these assigned names, the Emperor Mmself observes, “ As several 
peculiarities attended tMs Thursday, first, that it the anniversary of my acces- 
sion ; second, that it was the night of the festival of TanU ; third, that it was the 
day of the festival of the liukhl^ which 1 have before described as being hold in great 
estimation by Hindds : — on account of these three fortunate coincidences, I denomi- 
nated this day *4he blessed ShamhaJ'’^ As Wednesday, on. the contrary, had proved 
unfortunate, I called it the Kam-s/iamda^ and may it continue Ahw (little) to the end 
of imeT-~~Memoirs of the twelfth year, 
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Miikarrab Khan after the Prince’s health ; and when the Kh^n 
replied that liis eyes were q[iiite well again, the Emperor said, 
'"^Tes, they will no doubt continue quite well, if they be not 
deprived of light by his brothers.” The Almighty God had 
embellished the person of the Emperor Jahangir with all ex- 
ternal and internal excellences, and had given him the light of 
His own knowledge, for ofttimes circumstances came, to pass just 
as he had previously predicted. 

One da}' at Ahmadabad it was reported that naany of the infidel 
and superstitious sect of the (Jains) of Gujarat had made 

several very great and splendid temples, and having placed in them 
their false gods, had managed to secure a large degree of respect 
for themselves, and that the women who went for worship in those 
temples were polluted hy them and other people. Seora is a sect of 
people in whose religion to be always barefooted and bareheaded 
is considered as one of the modes of worship ; and to drink 
always warm water, and to pull out the hair of their head and 
beard, is reckoned as one of the deeds of virtue. They wear no 
other dress than a shirt of cloth. The Emperor Jah&ngir ordered 
them to be banished from the country, and their temples to be de- 
molished. Their idol was thrown down on the uppermost step of 
the mosque, that it might be trodden upon by those who came to 
say their daily prayers there. By this order of the Emperor, the 
infidels were exceedingly disgraced, and Islam exalted. * * * 

At this time the influence of Nur Jahan Begam had attained 
such a height that the entire management of the Empire was 
entrusted to her hands. Mahabat Khan thought proper there- 
fore to represent as follows. That to His Majesty and all the 
world it is well known that this servant Mahabat Khan w^as 
brought up only by His Majesty, and that he has no concern 
with anybody else. Every one knows, added he, that Mahabat 
Khan presumes much upon His Majesty's kindness ; and he 
now begs truly and faithfully to represent what he thinks proper, 
instigated by his loyalty, and for the sake of His Majesty's good 
.name. ,His Majesty must have read, he observed, if in any of 
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tlie Mstories of the ancient soToreigns, there any king so 
subject to the will of his wife. The whole world is surprised 
that such a wise and sensible Emperor as Jahangir should permit 
a woman to have so great an influence over him. Not looking' 
to the present, let us think, continued he, “What will the kings 
of the future time, say?’’ He gave utterance to many such 
sentiments as these, and established them by the most irrefrag- 
able proofs. He also added, that in his opinion it was now very 
advisable to liberate Prince Khusru from prison, and deliver him 
to one of the confidential servants of the throne. He also said 
that His Majesty must recollect that this servant IMahabat 
Khan had with his own hands deprived the Prince of his 
sights and had been the cause of his being imprisoned, Plis 
Majesty should reflect that affairs had now assumed a new 
aspect, and the safety of His Majesty's person, and the tran- 
quillity and peace of the country seem to depend upon the 
life of the Prince. On this the Emperor ascertained upon 
oath the truth of Ms declarations from other nobles, and 
Khan Jahan and Kh&n ’iLlam both confirmed what Mahabat 
Khan had asserted. The next day the Emperor ordered 
that the Prince should be given in charge to Khan Jahan, 
to be kept in his custody, that he should receive surgical treat- 
ment, be allowed to come to pay his respects, and that a horse 
should be given to him to ride on. On Mahabat Khan’s repre- 
sentations, the Emperor for some days became more reserved in 
his demeanour towards the Begam. On the day the Khan took 
his leave from the camp at Pakhali, he again said that ho had 
represented what fidelity and gratitude had suggested to him; 
and that His MajevSty might listen to his counsel or not, as lie 
thought best. The Emperor acted in some measure upon the 
advice of Mahdhat Klito, till he arrived at Kashmir; but the 
influence of Nur Jahan Begam had wrought so much upon his 
mind, that if 200 men like Mahabat Khan had advised him 
simultaneously to the same effect, their words wuuld have made 
no permanent impression upon him. 
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SUBH-I S^DIK 

OF, ■ 

SA'DIK ISFAHANr. 

This volummous history is by the celebrated Sadik Isfahdnl, and 
is of high repute in Asia. 

Muhammad Sadik says of himself, ^Hhat being in the habit 
from early youth of reading histories, I took the opportunity of 
abstracting as I went on, and devoted a part of my life solely to 
produce this work, which I hope will prove as a wise minister to 
kings, and teach them how to govern their subjects, to conquer 
their enemies, and to make preparation for war or peace, or for 
whatever besides which concerns a government. It will be like 
an experienced tutor to wealthy and learned persons who have to 
deal with kings ; it will also be a faithful friend both to those 
who lead a public life, and those who prefer retirement, as well 
as the means of preserving my name in the world. I therefore 
called this work Sulh4 mdik^ or ‘ Dawn of Day/ 

Book I. — Preface, and Eight chapters. The Pre- Adamites, 
Prophets, Ancient Kings of Persia, Philosophers, Muhammad, 
the Khalifs, Imams, ’Ummayaides, '^Abbasides. 

Book IL — Six chapters. The first five respecting the Muham- 
madan Kings of Persia, Ohangiz Khan, Timur, the Safawi 
Kings, the Kings of Burn, Sham, and others. Chapter Six 
comprises a history of the Muhammadan Kings of India, down to 
the reign of Shah Jalian. 

Book III. — Twelve chapters. Celebrated men of the first ten 
centuries. Chapter Twelve relates to the author himself and 
some of his friends. 
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Book lY.— Alpliabetical list of the names of nations, countries, 
chief cities, seas, rivers, mountains, islands, etc. This book also 
gives a geographical account of the world, of the latitude and 
longitude of the chief cities, of the productions of different 
countries, and of their manners and customs. This book is in 
reahty only an Alphabetical Index of the preceding three books. 

The passages in this work relating to India contain no infor- 
mation not exhibited elsewhere. 

Size. — Four volumes in folio. 



APPENDIX 


ON THE EABL7 USE OF GUNPOWDER IN INDIA. 


To tlie passage at p. 219 sup^d, where it is said that the elephant 
of the Hindu prince became iinriily from the effect of the naphtha 
balls, Major-General Briggs adds the following note : 

‘‘This passage is differently written in the various manuscripts I 
have seen ; and, in some, the word tope (gun) has been written for 
mpth (naphtha), and toofimg (musket) for Mudung (arrow). But 
no Persian or Arabic history speaks of gunpowder before the time 
usually assigned for its invention, a.d. 1317, long after which it 
was first applied to the jourpose of war. It appears likely also, that 
Babar was the first invader who introduced great guns into Upper 
India, in 1526, so that the words tope and toofimg have been prob- 
ably introduced by ignorant transcribers of the modern coioies .of 
this work, which are, in general, very faulty throughout. It is a 
remarkable fact, that the words gms and muslcets occur in the India 
House manuscript, w'hich was copied in 1618, and it may, therefore, 
probably be no error of the transcriber ; the fact, however, appears 
impossible.’* 

A confirmation of this reading of tope and tufang is given by 
Wilken, who observes, that the two copies which he consulted have 
the same words, and that even the roar of the cannon is spoken 
of. He considers it not improbable that Greek-fire was used by 
Mahmud. Bow boldly translates the word as gtms,^ 

It does not appear on what authority Pirishta rests his statement. 
The Tdrihh4 YamiJiif the Jdmihi4 Taiodrihli of Bashidu-d din, the 
Tdrihh-i Quzida, Abu-1 Pida, the TabaMt4 Ndsiri, the Bamatu^s 

1 [This note is reprinted from the old edition. The alterations and additions 
(excepting those in brackets) are entirely the %vork of Sir H. BliiotJ 

2 “Wilken, Mirchondi Sisioria Qa&nemdarumj p. 169. 
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Safa, tlie TdnJch4 Alfi, and tie'' TabaMtA Ahhari, tlioiigii almost all 
of tliem notice tliis important, .engagement, in a.d. 1008, between 
■%&' Hindis' and Mnbam mention tlie capture of thirty 

elephants, yet none of them speak of either naft or tape. 

But, ten years after this, we find express mention made of the use 
of naphtha in a naral action near Miiltiin, between M'aliiiiiicl and 
the Jats of the Jud Hills. On .this occasion Mahmud built 1400 
boats, each of which 'was amed with six iron spikes, to prevent the 
enemy boarding, and in each were tw-enty archers anti five n aphtha- 
men, to attack and set fire to the enemy’s flotilla. The Jats opposed 
him in 4000 boats, but were completely defeated, many of their 
vessels being set on fire by the naphthad 

We may therefore conclude that, if any combustibles were used 
in action near Peshawar, they were composed of naphtha, and that 
it must be an error to read either tope or iu/cmg in the passage under 
GonvSideration. This probability is greatly increased by the fact, 
that the country where both these transactions are recorded to have 
taken place abounds with naphtha. Near ^lukeya Ghat, on the 
Indus, it oozes out from parts of the Ehyssore range. Tlie natives 
are ignorant of its commercial value, and use it only as a cure for 
sores on their camels’ backs; and at Kohdt, thirty miles from 
Peshawar, it is also abundant.® 

Hhan sent into the moimtains for some mineral liquor, 
which he told me was collected by dipping cotton into places where 
it oozed through the gi’ound.” ^ 

At NaiT Topa, near Khanpur, there is a copious spring of 
asphaltum.*^ I have seen petroleum near Jabba, about ten miles 
east of the Indus. It exudes from the rocks at the head of the 
Katha-nadi, which falls into the Indus a few miles below Mari, and 
floats on the surface of the water. The natives call it sulphur-oil, 
and bum it in tbeir lamps. They also apply it medicinally in 
diseases of cattle. They would not acknowledge the name, but 
called it lalird and lcdld~p4ni It is chiefly used for dissolving 

^ Eeinaud, Met, des Voyages, vol. i. p. Ixi. 

^ Bumes* Mohham, vob iii. p: 259, 

3 Yigne*s Grhami, etc. p. 62. 

^ Oapi J. Abbott’s MB. MeperU, 
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1 Dr. A. Elemiug’s B^eport on the Salt Mangey in the Journ- As. Soe. Bengal^ 1848. 

2 M. Court, Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, voL yiii. p. 312. 

3 Burton^'s Tfnhoppy Valleg^ toI. ii. pp. 185, 209. 

Travels, toL ii p. 245. 
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besides several buildings botb of stone and of brick: and I have 
observed that the result' has always been tlie entire simdering of all. 
parts, one from another, and the capsizing or hoiihversement of many 
of them. Neither of these effects can be produced by an earth- 
quake. It seems also that Trebeck and Moorcroft would most likely 
have attributed their destruction to the same agency, had they not 
believed that the use of gunpowder was unknown at that time : for, 
in speaking of a traditional attempt made by Shdh Hamadan to 
destroy Martand, they say, ^It is fortunate he was not acquainted 
with the use of gunpowder/ I admit that this destructive agent was 
most probably unheard of in Kashmir so early as the reign of Shah 
Mir Shah, of Hamadau; but the destruction of the Kashmirian 
temples is universally attributed both by history and by tradition to 
the bigoted Sikandar, whose idol-breaking zeal procured him the 
title of But-sUkan or ^ Ikonoklastes/ He was reigning at the period 
of Timur’s invasion of India, with whom he exchanged friendly 
presents, and from whom I suppose that he may have received a 
present of the ‘villamous saltpetre/ This is not at all unlikely, 
for the furious Tamerlane was as great an idol-breaker as Sikandar 
himself. Gibbon, it is true, denies that either the Mughals or the 
Ottomans in 1402 were acquainted with gimpowder ; but as he 
points out that the Turks had metal cannon at the siege of Constan- 
tinople in A.D. 1422,^ I think it is no great stretch of probability to 
suppose that gunpowder itself had been carried into the East, even 
as far as Kashmir, at least ten or twenty years earlier, that is about 
A.D, 1400 to 1420, or certainly during the reign of Sikandar, who 
died in 1416/ 

Even if this be not admitted, I shall still adhere to my opinion 
that the complete ruin of the Avantipura temples could only have 
been effected by gunpowder, and I would then ascribe their over- 
throw to the bigoted Aurangzeb. Eirishta ® attributes to Sikandar 
the demolition of all the Kashmirian temples save one, which was 

^ BecUne and FaU^ ckap. 65, note 93. 

^ Even in 1401 against Bajazet, Timar had only wild fire on Ms elephants, ■wliich 
were taken to display his Indian successes ; hut Ibn Arab Shfih mentions the thunder 
and lightning at the siege of Damascus ffom the machines — Calcutta edition, 

p. 223. 

2 Briggs, voL iv. p. 465. 
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dedicated to Malaadeva, and wRicli only escaped ^in consequence of 
its foundation being below the surface of the neighbouring water/ 
In A.n. 1380-90, however, Abu»l Fazl^ mentions that some of the 
idolatrous temples were in ‘perfect preservation;’ and Fiiishta 
himself describes many of these edifices as being in existence in his 
own time, or about A.n. 1600/ Besides, as several of them are still 
standing, although more or less injured, it is certain that Sikandar 
could not have destroyed them all. He most likely gave orders that 
they should Jill be overturned ; and I have no doubt that many of 
the principal temples were thrown down during Ms reign. For 
instance, the tomb of his own Queen in Srinagur is built upon the 
foundation, and with the materials of a Hindu temple ; likewise the 
wall which surrounds the tomb of his son 21einu-l Abidin was once 
the inolosure of a Hindu temple ; and lastly the entrance of a masjid 
in Nowa-Shehra of Srinagur, which, according to its inscription, 
was built during the reign of Ms son Zeinu-l Abidin, is formed of 
two fluted pillars of a Hindu peristyle. These instances prove that 
at least three different temples in the capital alone must have been 
overthrown either by Sikandar or by one of Ms predecessors. But 
as the demolition of idol-temples is not attributed to any one of the 
earlier kings, we may safely ascribe the destruction of the three 
above mentioned to Sikandar himself.” 

The points mooted in the preceding quotations invite us to a con- 
sideration of the general question respecting the invention and in- 
troduction of gunpowder. A work upon this subject .which has 
lately been jointly published by MM. Eeinaud and Pav6, entitled 
MistO'ire de VArtillene; du Feu Gregeois^ etc., Paris, 1845, has in- 
creased the interest of the inquiry, though, it must be confessed, 
there are many doubtful points which are left in almost as great 
uncertainty as before. It shows that among the Arabs of the 
thirteenth centur}'-, many receipts were in use for the mixture of 
sulphur, saltpetre, and charcoal in different proportions ; that there 
is strong reason for supposing that these were obtained originally 
from the Chinese, about the ninth century; that they improved 
their knowledge during the three following centuries; that they 

^ A'inm-i AMarij toL ii. p. 324. 

^ Briggs, Tol. iv*. p, 445» 
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again deriyed more instniction on tliis sulyeet, after tlie Mnglial 
irruption of tiae tliirteeiatli eentnrj; that as China snow” and 
OMna salt” are the names giyen by the oldest miters to saltpetre, 
its discoyery originated with that nation ; and tliat in the history of 
the Sang dynasty, as early as A.n. 1269, there Is distinct mention of 
a projectile by means of tire ; for that in the first year of the period 
Kliaildng, a kind of fire*am was manufactured, called impetuous 
fire-dart;” a nest of grains (case of chick-peas?) was introduced 
into a long tube of bamboo,^ 'which, on being ignited, darted forth a 
yiolent fiame, and instantly the charge was projected with a noise 
like that of a pao, which was heard at about the distance of 150 
paces.^ There are, ho’weyer, some anecdotes which militate against 
the probability of the Chinese being so early in possession of this 
destructiye po-wer; but there is no occasion to notice them here. 
These authors consider that Greek fire never became extinct, that it 
was gradually improved upon, till the name was lost, and that by 
progressive transitions it reached its maximum efiect by conversion 
into gunpowder. 

It is not intended, however, to introduce in this place a disserta- 

1 Hence is probably derived the name of lamhoo^ vox a sono fieta,*’ as in $o0os, 
ifombarda, hmhammif homhe^ and hmnh. The name is ufenally ascribed to the early 
Portuguese, who, on first burning this reed, w’ere astoiiishc4 at the noise occasioned 
by the expansion and escape of the air between the joints, and gave it a name 
significant of this peculiar property. Either way, it derives its name from its explo- 
sive faculties. There is perhaps the same sort of connexion bc4weeii the Hindi Hn^ 
** a roekeV^ and tos, “ a bamboo.” The word cannon ‘Ms derived from camm . — 
Trench, Btiidy of Words^ p. 191 ; IHarsden’s Marco p. 413 ; Humboldt differs, 
see Cosmos (Sabine), vol. ii. note 143. 

^ JCufeu Oregeois^ p. 192. In the review of this work in BlacJcwooA^s Magazine, 
June, 1846, there is a ludicrous mis-translation of this passage, where it is said, *Hhe 
nest of grains was projected with a noise, like to that of a pmcoch’d' hut thei?«<? 
here mentioned is a warlike machine. Father Gaubil says, Pur ie raoyen de plusietirs 
pao, on catapultes;” ‘^Les hlangous se servirent alors de pm {on canons) k feu;” 

On avait dans la ville des pao a feu;” and in a note he adds, Je ifai pas ose 
traduire par canon, les caractSres pao, et ho-pao ; un de ees earacteres a a cote le 
caraetke die, pierre, et eutait une machine a lancer des pierres. L^autro earactere 
est joint au caractere ho, feu, et je ne sais pas Men si e’etait un canon comme les 
nStres. Be mfime, je n’oserais assurer quo les boulets dont il cst parle se jetaient 
comme on fait aujourd’hm .”— de Gentehman, p, 69 ; D^Olisson, voi. ii. 
p. 461 ; UXfnwm. TitL vol. i. p. 357 Unin. Skt vol. iii. p, 315, voL iv. pp* 191, 
232-3, 258; Eampoidi, vol, vii,i. p. 662, vol. x, p. 496; Chesncy'’s pp. 

22, 27 ; Mill’s Mist. Muham, p. 210. 
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tioE on a siiLject which has occupied so many able and discriminat- 
ing pens. I will confine myself to a few remarks having special 
reference to India, and to some illustrations, most of which have 
not been noticed by authors who have entered upon this interesting 

■ ■ 

Whan the lliihammadan connexion with India first commenced, 
we find- according to the ancient and authentic historians, that the 
powerful engine called manjmi'ik was brought into use as a pro- 
pelling •inaeliiiie. It was a favourite implement with the Arabs, and 
was used by them in a J i. 9, when Muhammad besieged Taif ; but 
it was known to them much earlier : for Ibn Kotaibab says that it 
was first used by Jaxjmah, the second King of Hyrah, who fiourished 
about A.B. 200. The Arabs ascribe its invention to the Devil, and 
say that he suggested it to Nimrod, when he persecuted Abrabam.^ 
Whether the word be derived from macMna, or mmiganum, the sub- 
stitution of the soft j for the harsher consonant, and the circiim- 
stanee that this warlike engine was first used in^Hyrah, render it 
probable that the xArabs received the manjcmdc from the Persians, and 
not directly from the Greeks. 

Bilacliiri gives us the following account of Muhammad Kasim's 

^ Those vho wish to ascertain what has been said upon this, subject may consult 
the following works and articles, which for the most part treat the question with 
copious reference to other authorities: M. L. Dutens, (EuvTeSf tom. i. pp. 194-199; 
Eisioirv tits tom. i. pp. IS2-137, 284-292 ; Asiatie Journal, toL xx. pp. 

265-7; Jonnmldcs BiminU, Feb. 1847, pp. 87-93, March, 1847, pp. 140-150, April, 
1847, pp. 209-223; Mllkirison’s Encjines of Ifar, pp. 44-70, 132-150; Beckmann, 
Sistory of Im'tniions, fourth edition, pp. 4S2 -5 12, 533-539 ; M. Eusebe Salverte, 
miosopiuj of Magic, translated by A. T. Thomson, M.D., yol. ii. pp. 197-242; 
Dueange, " 6-7os6Y?r. Med, ct Inf. LaiinUath, tv. Bomharda, Canones, Ignis Gra3cus, 
Muschetta, and the Encgehpmiias, yv Ai-tiilery, Bow, Cannon, Gunpowder, Greek- 
fire; Hallam, Middle Ages, rol. i. pp. 509-511 ; Gibbon, Decline aiid Fall, yol. x. 
pp. 14-lB, vol. xii. pp, 62-04; D’Herbeiot, Or., yy. Asious, Barud, Bondok; 
liampoldi^ Ann. Mus., toL iii. p. 354 ; Chesney’s Fire-arms, pp. 17-72 ; Meyrick’s 
Ancimt Armour, passim ; Grose’s MiUtarg Aniiq., Tol. i. pp. 387-401 ; Tacitus, 
Mist,, lib, iii ; BltaJruluH Alralc, pp. 160, 160, 242 ; D’Ohsson, i. 267, 270, 289, etc. ; 
Thomas's Fat hdn Sultans, p. 202; Galeutia Ileviem,i\o. xxiii. p. 515; Edwmrdes's 
Fanjab, yol. i. p. 405 ; Groto's Greece, yoI. y. p. 156 ; Thucydides, iy. 100 ; 

Biblical Antiq2' in Fncge, Metr,; Mki, of Assassins, p. 167 ; Joum, des Sat;., Jan., 
1851 ; Maurice's Antiq., Yol. ii. p. 443 ; Crawfurd’s Mesearekes, voh ii. p. 149, 
Tdbakdt-i MdsM, Text, pp. 343, 346, 350-1-6. 

3 Iiaji Khalfa, yol i. p. 394 ; Jannabi, tqmS Gagnier, y. Gibbon, chap. L. note 143, 
and chap. li. note 60, 
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.appendix. : 

prooGBdiiig'S 8,t tli6 port of Daibalj in a.h. 98 (a.j). * 11—12)^ in ‘wliich 
the raanjcvaih plays an impoi*tant part : 

Iks soon as Muhammad Easim] arriTed at, Daibal^,. he dug .an 
entrenchment, and defended it %vit1a spearmen, and iinfiirlecl his 
standard; each hand of warriors was arranged under its own 
standard, and lie fixed the manjamk, which was called The Bride/ ^ 
and required the power of oOO men to work it. There was at 
Daibal a lofty temple, surmounted by a long pole, and on the pole 
was fixed a red cloth, which, when the breeze Mew, was iiiifiirled 
over the city.’* ^ 

Shortly afterwards he continues : 

'' A letter came from Hajjaj to Muhammad to tlie following effect, 
sho its feet (foot)/ and place it on the 
east;' yon' will then call the ma/yanffe-master, and tell him to aim at 
the fiagstafi’, of which you have gixen a deseriptiemd So he brought 
down the flagstaff, and it was broken ; at wliioh the Infidels rrerc 
sore afflicted.” 

On the capture of the town, Biladurf continues to say, the carnage 
endured for three days, and the priests of the temple -were inassaered, 
Other authors say that Muhammad Kasim eausetl every Brahmin, 
from the age of seventeen and upwards, to be put to death ; and 
that the young w’onien and the children of both sexes were retained 
in bondage. 

Later writers, in speaking of this period, tell us distinctly that 
fiery projectiles were used in the capture of Aior, wiiicli fell shortly 
after Baibal;^ Mir Ma’sum Bhakkarf, in bis History of Sind, and 
Haidar Eazi, in his General History, both in the same terms mention 
fire-playing machines (dtisli-hdzi)^ which the Arabs bad seen in use 
with the Greeks and Persians;” and again, when Haj a Bahir was 
mounted on an elephant, the Ai*abs took vessels filled with fire- 
works {Imlilcalid-e dtisli Mzi), and threw them upon the seat, which 
was fixed on the hack of the elephant ; upon which the affrighted 

^^^XTrics” I doubt if this meatis ‘‘'brido*^ here. It is eridoBt from many passages 
that was also a generic term. The ■word has more coanexioa mth Seo 

KlmsrCi's Ghiirrati^4 Kamdh 

2 [See Vol. I. mprd^ p. 120.] 

See pedes of a ship in Eamsay’s Aniiquitm^ 

Irving’s Successors of Mahomet, p. 236. 
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animal became ungovernable/ ran off, and, breaking the ranks of tlie 
Hindus, endeavoured to throw itself into the river. This, if true, 
is the first account we have of the use by the Arabs of the incen- 
diary preparations of the Greeks, which has hitherto not been dated 
earlier than from the siege of Jerusalem in a.d. 1099/ 

This is also related in the GliacJi-ndma and Tulifatii-l Kirdm ; ® but 
in one of the best copies of the Cliach-ndma I have seen, while 
there is mention of the catapnlta called The Bride,” which required 
oOO men to work it, there is no mention of engines throwing fire. 
Diihif s elephant is distinctly mentioned to have taken flight at an 
arrow of naphtha, which the Arab general ordered one of his strong 
naphtha-throwers to aim at the elej)hant-seat of Dahir."^ If we except 
the CJiaclHidma^ these later testimonies are of little value against the 
silence of Biladiiri, and we must reject the story of the projectiles, 
the Imlclcalid-e dtisli hdzi, though we may admit, on the authority of 
the Chach-ndmcij that a naphtha-arrow was used. The place of action 
offers the same probability as to the use of such a weapon, as it does 
in the case of Mahmud the Ghaznivide, mentioned above. 

A few years later, we find one of Muhammad Kasim’s successors 
using a battering ram : 

And Junaid fought against Kiraj, which had revolted, and he 
took a battering ram with horns of great power, and demolished 
with it the walls of the city. He entered the breach, and slew, im- 
prisoned, and pillaged the inhabitants. He then sent his officers 
towards the Kermada, Mandavi? Jhand? and Baroach.^ 

Passing over three centuries, we come to the period of Mahmud, 
to which allusion has already been made. Throughout his reign, 

^ Tho alarm -with elepliaiits view tiro is frequently a marked feature of Indian 

warfare, and was never better csomplified than in tlie gallant night-sally of the Portu- 
guese Governor of EamCm upon the camp of Auraiigzcb, when an army of 40,000 men 
was put to flight b} the consternation of the elephants at the fireworks incessantly 
playing npoii them. On this occasion, it is said, the Emperor came to a resolution 
never to attack Europeans any more, — Voyage de Jemi Baptiste Tavernier, part ii. 
p. 289 ; Kiehiihr’s Lectures, vol. i. pp. 1-36. 
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,.d ae^k* of ae Ghoooiviile o'. aJ »» •!"£>« »»«»; 

,a>iJ!og to »uoli impbments; tat it u mo.d.ntolly mentioned toat 

Altrai Tash received a mmjmih wlien m India.^ 

N«1T t,o oenturiee after ttat, a little before a,. 1200, ,e e.ine 
to to iJtni-J of to aiiortoe, and to.gb no mention ,e made bj 
to Mntammadan nritors of an j ineeadiaiy piepamtiom need m to 
^ botaoe. to H.h...mad»e and to Hindto vet it mo are to 
X. to eontempoinry Hindi tard. CMnd, me shall find eve. 
Xn-balls to be in use at tot time. Biit it appeal, to me evident 
tot to possagea ivliere toy are mentioned are spiinons, and in- 
topolated to aotommodate to poem to to knowledge of e.l.efi.en. 

c«2 In the loOtlx Maud or stanza of tlie Kanavj-Maad, latar 
KUn says to BlnhamBrnd Gliori, “Oh! chief of Gajni, buckle on 
,1 Jour, and prepare yonr fire-macMnes.” Another meamng 
J he given to the passage, which, however, wordd be forced and 

X°rt a Pertfta ™ra, and Eifr and S.tti. used in to same 
.X, «. .!» of foreign stamp ; tough to, no donbt ivm. among 
the first words of Muhammadan extraction which were introduced 

into India The use of A'iM renders the passage suspicious. In 

other respects the verse in which it occurs does not bear ap- 
pearance of modem manufacture. In the 2onh stanza, it is sm<, 
that “ The calivers and cannons made a loud report, when they were 
fired off and the noise which issued from the ball was heard at a 
distance of ten The two lines in which tliis passage occurs 

1 Prose authors give no information, so we must have recourse to Poets. Sa’d 
c 1 ^ ! v„d Inofv deserintions of Indian battles, yet never alludes to the use of .mj- 
Salman gi\ts 1 o 1 ^ ^ gjgo.g gf Agra. Badar Chach notices 

ftXlS, inMnhammadTughlik's time. In the Tyu-l Ma.a.irth.v. 

mmjamh atx <- 0 every kind of fancy is indulged m describing 

not the —St 'xor are or any 

swor b, arr , ^^eotioned tliouo’li there is a description of the capture of many 

M th sfmes RO. a! who ta pS' fecial attention to Chtod, informed mo, when 
JSn 5^^ tU he had not found these passages in the MSS. ho had con- 

- 3 F Jai heats this with his marvellous bomhari at AudOnarde, which 

a noise at night, even at the distance of ten leagues, that all the devils of 
not exceed it. “Bt quand eette Bombatde deoliiiuoife, on I’ouoit par jour bion d 
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are evidently a modem interpolation, and the lines which precede 
and follow them are of doubtful antiquity. The words used in the 
middle lines, though Hindi, seldom occur in ancient authors, and the 
introduction of iope is decisive as to the period of composition. 

In the 416th we have : ^^The mmMir lodged in his breast 

and he fainted away : thus fell Eai Govind, the strength of Dehli.” 

Zamhiir is used in this and in the preceding extract. It is now 
usually applied to a camel-swivel. It used also to be applied to an 
arrow, and like musquet, haston, horaharde, and some other words, 
continued to signify an offensive weapon introduced under the new 
system of artillery, which followed the invention of gunpowder. 
The use of the word, therefore, is equivocal, and cannot be pro- 
nounced decidedly to mean a fire-arm; though, to be sure, if an 
arrow were meant, there was no occasion to resort to a foreign word. 
In other respects, the passage is not open to suspicion. 

Wild fire was used against Changiz Khan at Bamian,^ and the 
Jalicin-lciisM tells us, that in his siege of Khwarizm, Changiz Khan 
was compelled to use the wood of the top,^ 

In A.I). 1258, we find the ivam' of the King of Dehli going out 
to meet an ambassador from Hulaku, the grandson of Changiz Khan, 
with 3000 carriages of fireworks.® The same word, A'tish-hdziy 
being applied to pyrotechnic displays, as well as artillery, leaves 
the meaning of the passage ambiguous. 

Khusru, who died in 1315 a.d., is full of illustrations, and leaves 
no manner of doubt that nothing like gunpowder was known to 
Mm ; though there is an attempt in the TidsMya of the Kirdnu-s 
8a" dam (p. 49), to make out gardrd to be a cannon ball. 

In A.n. 1368, we have seen (supra, p. 230) Muhammad Shah 
Bahmani I. possessing himself, amongst other spoil, of 300 gun- 
caniages, upon which the translator of Firishta observes in a note, 
as follows : 

cinq lienes loing, et par miit de dk, et menoit si grande noise an decliqner, qne il 
sembloifc qne tons les diables d'enfer fnssent au chemin.” — Chrmikle, tom. ii. 
p. 214. See also Meyrick, v. Bombard; D’Obsson, vol. ii. p. 36 ; Taylor’s IlisL of 
Mohmn., p. 260. 

^ Mod. Tlniv. Hist., toI. iv. p. loo. 

2 The KlmUsatu-t TawdrikhsK^^, that tops were used at Autore m 1303. 

3 Firishta, Litb. Ed. vol. i. p. 128. 
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any reliance is to be placed on Moolla DaiicI Bkliiryj tlie 
author of the Tolifuiu-s Siilathif guns were used at this time by 
the Hindus, and in a subsequent passage it is remarked that the 
Muhammadans used them for the first time during the next campaign. 
But I am disposed to doubt the Talidity of both these statements. 
From the latter passage it seems possible, incleech tlrat the 
dans might have procured guns from the west in 1303, because they 
are said to have been used eighteen years previously by Edward III. 
at the battle of Cressj^, though it is very improbable ; and Firislita, 
in stating it to be the first time the Muhammadans ernphwed them, 
also observes, that Turks and Europeans skilled in gunnery worked 
the artillery. That guns were in common use before the arrival of 
the Portuguese in India in 1498, seems certain, ixom the mention 
made of them by Faria- e-Souza.’^ ^ 

In the same author we find a nanjmiih used for a horrible |)iirpose 
inA.mlSTl.^' 

It is remarkable that *Abdu-r Hazzak gives no hint of gunpowder 
at Bijanagar; there the pyrotechnists are naphtha-throwers. This 
would seem to show that gunpowder must have been subsequent to 
his time. The Matla^i-s Sa’dainj however, in one passage speaks of 
muslilzsdz (squib-making). 

The testimony as to the skill of the natives in the use of fire- 
arms, upon the first arrival of the Portuguese, is somewhat con- 
tradictory.® Mafiei, who may be considered an alnidger of Juan 
do Barros, says that the Indians far excelled the Portuguese.^ 
He also states that “Bador,” at the siege of Chitor, had four 
balistas of so .large a size that each was drawn by 100 yoke of 
oxen, so that the ground trembled beneath tliem. Another author, 
quoted by Bohien, speaks of a certain Indian king being in the habit 
of placing several pieces of brass ordnance in front of his army.® 

1 Briggs, toL ii. p. 4S2. 3 Briggs, voL iL pp. 303, 404. 

3 Mickle’s Omnoefis, p. 79; Introd,, pp. 82, 90. 

^ Jamqae Indiei sclopi, sen ferreae iSstulae et aulphureus pul vis longo interTallo 
Lasitanicis anteceliunt.-™.H'/#<?r, InSie», p. 25. 

® Das alte Indien, yoL ii, p. 63, ; Bex magnum ttumerum secum trakit tormeniorum 
esneorum in preelium, qusQ solet collocare in fronts exercitiis. — Hay us, (h fsbm Indicts^ 
p. 698. This may be tbe same woifk that is quoted elsewhere as the JEiutoiHea Metatxo^ 
Antwerp, 1605.— Bohien, «5. yoI. i, p.:i02, voL ii. p. 69 ; Mod. Univ. Mist^ toI. vi. 
pp. 7 , 192 . , 
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There is certain testimony to the use of cannon in Gujarat before 
the arri-val of the Portuguese ; which is easily accounted for by the 
constant communication at that time with the Turks of Egypt and 
Arabia.^ In A.n. 1482. Mahmud Shah 1. of Gujarat is mentioned 
as fitting out a fleet against the pirates of Bulsar, on board of which 
he embarked gunners and musketeers from Kambay. Two years 
after, we find him using cannon to breach the walls of Cbampanir. 
and even firing shells at the palace of the Eaja. It is curious that 
one of the first applications of gunpowder amongst Muhammadan 
Indians was in the manufacture of shells. A few years later, Sher 
Shah met his death by the explosion of one in his own batteries, 
when besieging Kalinjar. 

Oastanheda, in describing Vasco de Gama’s entrance into Calicut 
ill 1498, says, ^^The procession again set out, preceded by many 
trumpets and sacbuts sounding all the way ; and one of the Nay res 
carried a calker, which he fired off at intervals.” ^ Two years after- 
•wards the 2amorin cannonaded the Portuguese vessels.^ In Castan- 
hecla’s work, two Milanese lapidaries are said to have deserted, in 
1503, to the Zamorin, for whom they offered to make ordnance, 
resembling that of the Portuguese, which they afterwards did, as 
will appear in the sequel of this history, and for which service they 
were highly rewarded.” ^ This caymal had a force of 3000 Nayres, 
700 of whom were archers, and forty were armed with matchlocks. 
He had likewise several paraws provided with ordnance, with which 
he was supplied by the Zamorin,” ^ 

Vertomann says that the Portuguese who entered into the service 
of the native princes taught them the art of using cannon.® 

^ See Notices desMSS,, 7ol. it. p. 420. 

- Kerr’s Collection of Voyages, vol. ii. p. 364. Tlie original lias espingarda, *‘que 
leiiana haa espingarda, com qiie tiraxia de quando au quando .’’ — ffistoria do deseohri^ 
mmto, etc., vol. i. p. 96. This cannot be the espringal which in Grose’s Mil, Antiq^ 
(vol. i. p. 17) is described as throwing large darts called mueheUc, See Du Cange 
s.v. ; also Gun-barrels,” in Ency, Metr, There is an English translation of Castan- 
heda, dated 1582, noticed in Beloe’s Amedotes^ vol. vi. p. 263, and Eist. Gen, des 
Voyages, IdtiiiiXQQ. 

^ Rowlandson, Tolifut-id Mitjaliidin,'^.%\, 

^ Kerr, p, 454. The fate of these men is shown in the same Collection, voL vH. 

s JA Yol. ii. p. 459. 

® Z5. Yol. ix. p. 403. See Yertomann in Eahluyt, vol. iv. pp. 591, 600. 
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Faria-e-Soiim speaks of a Gujarat Tessel in a.b. 1500 firing 
several guns at tlie Portuguese ; ^ of tbe Indians of Calicut using 
fire- vessels in 1502 ; and of the Zamoriii’s fleet carrying in the next 
jetxr 380 guns.® 

In loll, the Portuguese are opposed at i^Ialaeca h 3 ^ a people 
using cannon, who defend their streets by mining with gunpowder. 
At sea, they employed floats of wiki fire. Muhammad, King of 
Java, brought 3000 guns to bear, out of the 8000 which he pos- 
sessed.^ 

If we come to later times, we find Babar mentioning that the 
soldiers in Bengal were expert artillerists ; for which of course 
they were indebted to tlie Portuguese. He himself had in his own 
camp large cannon, which fired huge stones, and took a long time to 
load. He had also several pieces which he styled Ferlngls, showing 
their European origin.^ Arrows were also used in this action. In 
another part of his Memoirs, Bahar speaks of cannon being cast at 
the capital in Ms days ; but the fact of the welding system being 
adopted at Dacca in the days of Shah Jahan, does not say much for 
the efficiency of Bengal artillery a century previous.® At the battle 
of Pmipat also, A.n. 1526, Babar had used artillery, chained 
together according to the custom of Bum, with twisted bull -hides.”® 
He alludes no doubt to the victory gained by Salim over Shah 
Ism’ail in 1514, in which this method had been found very efiective. 
Babar appears to have had no light pieces, for here also arrows 
were used in skirmishes.’^ Between every two gun-carriages were 

^ Paria-e-Souza, Asia Foriugitesa^ tom, L part i. cliap. <5. 

® Id, chap. 7. 

Id. tom. i. partii. chap. 7. 

^ Leyden and Erskine, Memoirs of JBdhar, pp, 413-416. 

^ Journal As. Soe. Bengal^ 1847, p. 690, 

[See suprd^ Yol. lY. p. 25 L] 

Gibbon shows the nse of ancient and modern artillery at the siege of Constanti- 
nople. See also P. Cyelo, Artillery,” and other Enc^’clopanlias for this matter. 
Indeed, the superiority of the how over the musket was for a long time insisted on. 

The whole faith of historie cannot show 
That e’er the musqtuet yet could heat the how.” 

. ; — AUeyn’B Mmrg ¥IL 

Grose’s Mil. Antiq.^ vol. i. pp. 141, 161, shows the bovr long maintained its place, 
and the same with projectile machines, id. p. 361 ; likc^vise Greek-fixe, p. 390. Sec 
Meyrick’s Anmnt Armour^ vol iii, pp, 60, 78; Briggs, yol iii. pp. 50, 129, 411. 



six or seven Uihras,^ or movable breast-works. The matchlock - 
men stood behind these guns and tuhras, and discharged their 
matchlocks.® 

Shortly after this, we begin to have frequent mention of the use 
of rockets. Indeed, there is much reason to suppose, that as in the 
west, so in the east, rockets preceded cannon : yet it is strange that 
they should now be regarded in Europe as the most recent inven- 
tion of artillery. Under the Emperor Leo the philosopher, who 
lived at the close of the ninth century, the soldiers of the lower 
empire used to carry within their shields light tubes (')(€i.pocrt(f>ot>pa)>, 
which were filled with artificial fire, and rushed through the air with 
extreme velocity. These were made under Leo’s own directions.^ 

In A.D. 1232, the Chinese defended themselves against the Tartars 
by the use of rockets.^ 

In modern Europe there are proofs of their use as early as a.i). 
1380.® Bombshells also appear early in Europe. Stowe’s Chronicle 
says that Peter von Collet, in the year 1543, made certaine hollow 
shot of cast yron, to be stuffed with fire-werke,” etc.® 

^ Tkhras are nose-bags, but *Abdii-l Kadir Bad-^dni makes the meaning plain, by 
saying Jilled %oith earth (TaViM-i fob tS®)* The same author 

says that 800 of these gim-carriages were prepared in one day {Muntahhabu-tTawdrihh^ 
MS. fol. 67}. The sacks used by Sher Shhh as temporary fortifications on bis 
march towards E^jpdtaua were tkhras (v. sup. Yol. IV. p. 405) ; Erskine’s Memoirs of 
Bdbar^ vol. i. p. 433. 

2 Oalc. Mev,^ no. xiii, 83. See quotations from De Barras, at p, 34 of Chesney’s 
Fire-arms ; see also p. So. Ganielii Curari, in 1695, observes that even in 
Aurangzeb’s time, most of the soldiers had hows and arrows, and ^^the swords made 
in that country being apt to break, the English furnish them with such as are made 
in Europe.” “All the artillery, especially the heavy, is under the direction of Pranks 
or Christian gunners, who have extraordinary pay, especially the Portuguese, English, 
Dutch, German, and French, who go from Goa, or run away from aboard ships. 
Some of them formerly had 200 roupies a month, but now the Moguls have learnt 
somewhat of the art, they have less.” — CJmrcMU^ vol. iv. pp. 236- 7. Chesnoy’s Fire- 
arjnsj p. 60. Baldajus has given us, in chap, ii., a copy of a farmdn from Mir 
Ghaasjan (Sh-^h lahhn) to Micrsia Arep, his Governor of Suratte,*’ in which the 
following passage occurs : Ton shall endeavour to list ten Christian constables, 
well vei-sed in their art, into our service ; and you shall spare no cost to have some 
great cannon cast for our use.” — Ohurehiil^ vol. iii. p. 520* 

^ Leonis Taetiea^ ap. Mcursii Op. vi. 19, 57 ; Journal des Savants^ 1847, p. 149. 

^ A FanduU Ghronicon^ ap. Miiratori, xii. 448. 

^ Muratori, Script. Eer, Ital. iii. 1197, xv. 769; Bucange, Glossary Med. et Inf . 
Xat V. Eocheta. 

« Stowe, p. 584 (quoted in Meyrick, vol. ii. p. 293),; Fmnp Qtjelo. v. ^‘Artiliory.” 
Un grenades, see Meyrick, vol. iii. p. 68. 
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Yet we are informed bj ike best aiitkorities,^ tliat rockets were 
first used in warfare at tbe siege of Copenliagen in 1S07« Even in 
the modern bistoiy of India, we cannot fail to be struck witk 
tlie frequent mention of rockets. Every page of tlie native liisto- 
rians abounds with notices of tlieir use from Akbur to Sbab 
Tlie iron work of one has been found to weigh thirty poimfls;'^ 

It is probable that the indications which we have of the early 
use of fiery missiles in ancient Indian ^varfare, lyfer more to rockets 
than cannons, and we will now proceed to considca* tho nature of 
these weapons. 

Manu, quoted by Elphinstone, prohibits the use of fire-arrows.'^ 
The passage most commonly quoted to show the early use of fire-arms 
in India is extracted from the Code of Gentoo Laws, where we have 
the following prohibition : The magistrate shall not make waar with 
any deceitful machine, or with poisoned weapons, or with cannon and 
guns, or any kind of fire-arms.” Halhed, commenting on this pas- 
sage, says : The reader will probably from hence renew the 
suspicion 'which has long been deemed absurd, that Alexander the 
Great did absolutely meet with some weapons of that kind in India, 
as a passage in Quintus Curtius seems to ascertain. Gunpowder has 
been known in China, as well as Hindustan, fiir beT-ond all periods 
of investigation. The word fire-arms” is literally the Sanskrit 
agnuister^ ^^a weapon of fire;” they describe the first species of it to 
have been a kind of dart, or arrow tipt with fire, and discharged 
upon the enemy from a bamboo. Among several extraordinaiy pro- 
perties of this weapon, one was, that after it had taken its fiight, it 
divided into several separate streams of flame, each of which took 
efiect, and 'which, when once kindled, could not be extinguished ; but 
this kind of agniaster is now lost.” ^ He then goes on to say, that 

^ Feung Oydopmdiay v. “Eoeket.” They were used in the attack on Boulogne in 
1806, 

^ Gladwin’s Wisiory of JaMngh\ p. 25; Mdok of JnMnyh^ p. 55 pp. 

333, 344] ; Tennant’s Indian Meermtions^ Yol. i. p. 244. Shells and rockets are 
spoken of in the TdrikhA Tdhiri about 1591 but some European was concerned, 
and, according to Ahmad Y^dghr, they were used earlier stiE in Bahloi’s reign. See 
Ma’siami also. 

» Moor’s Eindii Fantheon, p. 299 ; A. Hamilton in Finherton, yoI. Yiii. p. 427. 

^ Manu, Elphinstone, yoI. i, p,, 47. ' ' 

* Halhed, Code of Gentoo Zaws^ Introduction, p. lii. See also the Amam Koslm 
and Sabda Xalpa Frumaj vol. i. p. 16. ’ 
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cannon is called sliataglinee, or weapon that kills one hundred men 
at once,^ and that the Poomn-shdstera ascrihe the invention of these 
destructive engines to Yiswacarma,® the Yulcan of the Hindus, — a 
name which M. Eusehe Salverte® is tempted to believe furnished the 
etymology of the French word vacrnfme ; — ^which is about as reason- 
able as to suppose, that Charivari comes from Chakravarti, because it 
is a title exclusivel}’ devoted to those who have made a considerable 
noise in the world. 

The submarine fire iirm, in the drama of the Sakuntala, where 
it is called the mysterious fire which burns in the depth of the seas,’’ 
has been supposed to allude to a composition similar to Greek-fire; 
but M. Langlois, appealing to an episode from the Harivansa, enter- 
tains the much more probable opinion, that a submarine volcano is 
alluded to.^ Viswamitra, who is represented in the Kam%ana as 
giving different kinds of weapons to Eama, speaks of one as dgneyaj 
another as sliihhara. 

Carey and Marshman, who lendieT sJdkliara as a combustible weapon, 
deduce from this passage that the ancient Hindus were acquainted 
with gunpowder. The passage, however, seems to contain a mere 
j>oetic fiction. The author there speaks of numerous kinds of wea- 
pons, some of which were evidently imaginary, as, for instance, the 
vdyava or airy»^ 

1 It may v'eil admit of doubt if tliis was really a cannon. In the Maghuvansa it 
is distinctly said, that the Dmmon laid his iron-headed mtaylmi upon R^ma, as 
Kuvera laid his celebrated dul> upon 
Asiatic HesearoheSyYol, 2Q‘k 

3 l%ilosophy of Magic^ Tol. ii. p. 23o. 

^ See M. Chezy, La Reconnaissance de Saco^mtala^ ^. 213. Wilson, Sanskrit Die- 
tionarg^ Sabda Kalpa JDruma^ voi. iii. p. 2489, and Eusehe Salverte, Occult Bounces, 
Eng. traus. vol ii. p. 223, where, in allusion to this passage, it is said, ‘^The lire 
wiiich burns and cracldes on the bosom of the waves denotes that the Greek-fire was 
anciently known in Hindustan under the name of ’barrawaP 

[Tlie Mahabh^rata represents the sage Bharadwhja as bestowing the dgneydstra, 
or weapon of fire, upon Agnivesa, son of Agni, the deity of fire, who afterwards 
delivered it to BharadW' fija’s son Drona. The manner in -which this weapon is spoken 
of might justitythe supposition of its being some special unique weapon of super- 
natural origin. YUlsoii, in a note to the passage, says, ‘‘Fiery arms or rockets were 
possibly employed by the Hindus in remote antiquity, as weE as in recent times : 
whence came the notion of certain mysterious weapons framed of the elements, and 
to be wielded only by deities and demigods. These make a great figure in the battle- 
scenes of the Mahfibharata. For a further account of these weapons, see transla- 
tion of the Uttara lifima Charitra.” — Johnson’s Belectmu frm ifi^ MMbhdrata^ 
p. 1.— Ei>.] 
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The Hariyansa spealis of the fieiy weapon thus : 

King Sagara having received fire-arms from Bhargava.^ conquered 
the world; after slaying th© Taljanghas and the Hailiayas.” 

Again, the same : 

Urva; having performed the usual ceremonies on the birth of the 
great-minded (prince), and having taught him the Tedas, instructed 
him in the use of arms ; the great-armed (Urva) (presented him) 
the fiery weapon,^ which even the immortals® could not stanch” 

The following lengthy description in the Sri BMgamt of the dis- 
charge of the hrahndstra ^ is somewhat peculiar. 

*^Tho murderer of the princes (Aswatthama), seeing him advancing 
from a distance, was much alarmed, and fled for his life in his car, 
like, Brahma running away for fear of Siva, as far as it was possible 
to go on the earth. 'WTien his horses .being fatigued, he considered 
himself without help, the Brahmin’s son looked upon the hrahndstra 
as his only refuge. Accordingly, having washed his hands, and fixed 
his mind, he adjusted, and discharged it, though he did not know 
how to draw it in, in case of danger. Arjuna, seeing a glaring light 
flaming on all sides, and considering his life in danger, spoke to 
Krishna : ' 0 Krishna ! Krishna ! thou great-armed ! thou -who 

makest thy followers fearless ! thou art the only deliverance for those 
who burn in the world. Thou art the first Being, absolute God, 
superior to Prakriti itself. Thou dwellest in the spirit alone by the 
power of intellect, giving up Mdyd, Thou ordainest by thine own 
power the righteousness and well-being of all people, whose minds 
are blinded by Mdyd. Even now thou art incarnate, in order to bear 
the burden of the world, and even to help thine own peoj)!©, who 

^ M. La,Tiglois observes that these fire-arms appear to have belonged to the Bh^r- 
gavas, the family of Bhrigfi.— J 5 r«reV< 2 ws<?, p. 68. 

^ M. Langlois translates it anne d& feu, in this and the preceding passage. The 
whole legend of XJrva and Anrva will be found in the Il'arivansa, yoL i. p. 211, 
where the translator considers that some kind of Grcek-fire is alluded to. 

3 It is impossible not to be struck with the resemblance between the fights of 
Demons and Immortals in the Shhstras and the war of the Titans against Saturn, 
and of the Giants against J upiter ; and in nothing is it more striking than in the use 
of fiery weapons and thunders. It is worthy of remark that those contests are of late 
importation into Greek mythology. Homer and Hesiod are silent on the subject, on 
which so many later writers have employed their imagination. 

^ Wilson, in his jf Dictionary, s.v., calls it “the Brahma weapon, a fabulous 

weapon originally from Brahma.” 
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think of no body else. Oh God of Gods ! I know not whence this 
iSy or what it is. I see a fearful light coming from all sides.’ 
Krishna’s answer : — Know this to be the hralimdsira of the son of 
Drona. He does not know how to draw it in, in case of danger. 
He has no other counteracting weapon. Thou art well skilled in 
arms; destroy the force of this by the power of thy arms.’ Suta 
continued: ^Arjuna, the destroyer of hostile chiefs, having heai'd 
Krishna’s language, and having washed his hands, discharged his 
hrahndstra against that of his antagonist. The fury of the two fiery 
darts acting against each other, overspread the heavens and earth, and 
waxed strong like the burning rays of the sun. The three worlds 
were illuminated by the great light of the two weapons ; the inhabit- 
ants were all burnt, and believed the end of the world to be at hand. 
Arjuna observing the calamity which befell the world and the distress 
of the people, drew in both weapons agreeably to Krishna’s wishes.” 

In a note on the subject of the hrahndstra^ the Eev. Krishna 
Mohan Banerjea, to whom I am indebted for the preceding reference, 
observes in his excellent work the Encyclopaedia Bengalensis,” that 
the hralmidstra was probably a piece of musketry, not unlike the 
modern matchlock d 

The Sri Blidg amt makes mention also of Aswatthama’s discharg- 
ing his hrahndstra against Uttara while she was with child, with a 
view to destroy her embryo ; and Krishna, the constant friend of the 
Pjindavas, is represented as saving her by his superhuman joower. 
The Devi Furdna says that Brahma made the instrument for the 
purpose of killing Narayan.® The curious part in the preceding 
description is the drawing the missile back.^ In this respect it has 
some resemblance to the boomerang of the Australian savages. An 
account of this magic stick, which returns to the persons who throw 
it, is subjoined:^ 

1 micysl Beny., toI. iii. p. 21. The Hindi Prem Shgar, which is fonndccl upon 
the tenth chapter of the Bhdgavat^ represents the guards of Krishna as seizing their 
weapons and firing their muskets {lag^ tupak chhome ), — End of chap. iv. 

^ Sabda Kalpa JDruma, yoL iii. p. 839. 

® "Was not the chakra drawn hack by a thong ? 

This instrument is a flat curved piece of hard wood, about eighteen inches long, 
three inches wide in the middle, tapering ofl' towards the extremities, and nearly half 
an inch thick; the native ones are very roiighly finished, t and vary in size con- 
siderably ; which is of no importance : it is used either to bring down bh*ds in their 
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la tlie Malidhhdraia we read of a flying ball emitting tbe soimd 

fiiglit, or to arrest tlie progre^ of men or animals until t1ic-y e;in In. {It;>pate]ied Ijy 
otiier means ; but its singular property is that of returning to tLe ihrawer, whieli 
has often excited the astonishment of travellers, and the iiieredulity of those tvho 
have only heard of it, mitil it has now become quite familiar. This eiuh>iiF fact has 
been related in such a manner as to render it much more extoiortlinary tliaii it really 
is wdien correctly stated ; for if it touch any object in its iiight, it will not remni, 
althoiiglij by some, it has been supposed capable of killing an eniinal, and then 
returning to the thrower. 

The priiieipie on which it acts merits some investigation : and I think T be 
able to prove that this peculiar property does not depend wtnilly on its funu, ukliougli 
the one adopted may be the most convenient for the Any thin llat body, 

whatever may be its form, will exhibit the same phenomenon, provided a rapid rota- 
tion roimd its centre of gravity' be communicated at tbe stmie time that it is projected 
forward at a considerahle angle of elevation. The natives are, of c^nirse, perfectly 
ignorant of the priiicipies, and, like all other savages, eoiiiine tlicir knowledge 
to effects. 

Many familiar instances of rotation causing bodies to return, after being projected 
forward, may be adduced. A hoop, for example, will return, if tlirown forward with 
a sudden jerk inw'ards from tbe upper part of its circumference. A billiard bull, 
struck with force and dexterity just below its centre, may be mode to puss from one 
end of the table to the other and return without having touclied tbe cushion. The 
blow in this direction gives the ball a rapid rotation tow'ards the striker, and at the 
same time drives it forwmrd, not rolling, but sliding akaig the cloth, and revolving 
in an opposite direction; the moment the fiiction has overcome the projectile force, 
the ball rolls back by virtue of the original revolving motion coraiuimicated to it by 
the stroke of the qneue. 

Another instance less known I have already mentioned in a kirmer part, namely, 
that of a bullet discharged from a crooked barrel, being thrown at long distances, in 
an opposite direction to tbe curvature. 

The hoomeranff, how’ever, is mliuenecd by different causes. To exliibit the pheno- 
menon properly, it must be throwm into tlie air with great force, at an angle of or 
CO'’ of elevation, and by an inwai’d motion of tbe wrist (difficult to describe, and not 
easy to execute), a rapid spin must be communicated to it, otherwise it will not 
return. I have repeatedly thrown it forward, upsvards of i'erty yards, and it has 
returned backwards over my head, and fallen fifteen or sixteen yards behind me. If 
pieces of card be cut in various foims, rectangular, oval, circular, and semi-circular, 
ail of them will return across a room, more or less, when projected from the fingers 
at a considerable angle of elevation, with a rapid rotary motion ; and it is immaterial 
whether the rotation be from right to left, or the contrary ; tbe only effect of the 
rotation being to keep them nearly in the same plane of air as that in wdiick they 
were propelled, and thus prevent them from obtaining an horizontal position to which 
they always incline from the situation of the centre of gravity ; thus, if left to them- 
selves, they vrould present their broad surfaces to the aur, and desc-end nearly in a 
perpendicular direction as soon as the projectile force ceased to operate, if xmaccom- 
panied by rotation ; but the rotation, contiiiiiing after the projectile force has ceased, 
causes them to slide down the inclined plane of air up which they were thrown, 
merely because it is the line of least resistanee; that is, they cannot descend perpen- 
dicularly, because their hroad surfaces are opposed to the resistance of the air in that 
dii’ectioix, while their edges axe inclined to the same angle as that in which they were 
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of a tlinnder-cloudj” wliicli Bopp considers to apply to a meteor, 
though the scholiast is express in referring it to artillery.^ 

In this place observation may be drawn to the very singular relation 
of a combustible, which occurs in the Extract from the Mujmalu-t 
Taiudrilili (mjyrd, Yol. L p. 107), where we read that the Brahmans 
counselled Hal to have an ele23hant made of clay, and to place it in 
the van of his army, and that when the army of the King of Kashmir 
drew nigh, the elephant exploded, and the flames destroyed a great 
portion of the invading force.® Here we have not only the simple act 
of explosion, but something very much like a fuze, to enable the ex- 
plosion to occur at a particular period. The testimony is valuable, 
for tbe w^ork was translated as early as a.d. 1126 from tbe Arabic, 
which had been translated a century previous from a Sanskrit 
original, even then acknowledged to be very old. 

We have other Eastern stories, all bearing much the same char- 
acter, and all composed long before the invention of gunpowder; 
and, therefore, the w^riters had no opportunity of applying modern 
knowledge to the history of a more remote era. 

Eirdusi, who died a.d. 1020, tells us that the troops of Sikandar 
(Alexander the G-reat) were greatly terrified at the sight of the two 
thousand elephants which Fur had brought into the field, and that 
some philosophers were requested to consult together to contrive 
some means of counteracting this tremendous force. They suggested 
the construction of an iron horse, and the figure of a rider, also of 
iron, to be placed upon wheels like a carriage, and filled with 
naphtha ; so that, on coining in contact with the elephants, the whole 

projected. These are the principles on which the Uomerang acts, for if it be thrown 
forward at a small elevation, or horizontally, the rotation has no tendency to cause 
its return ; it therefore proceeds forward, cutting the air always in that direction 
which opposes the least re-sistanee, exactly in the same manner as any other body 
having a thin edge in one direction and extent of surface in another : for which 
reason it often winds round and performs a variety of curious and amusing gp-ations 
in the air, w’hich depend on the rehitive degrees of projectile and rotatory force com- 
municated to it and the cxrrrents of air through which it moves : hut in these in- 
stances, although it may describe a semi-circle, or even return within the line, in 
•which it was thrown, it never returns to the tlu’ower. — ^Wilkinson, Engines of War^ 
pp, 290-294 ; see Bonomfs Mneveh and its Falaoes^ p. 135. 

^ Anmerkiiugenzii- ArdseJiund 8 Hhmnelreise, p. 74; Bohlen, dots alte IndiBn^ 
Yol. ii. p. 66 ; see also Theodore Benfey, Indien, p. 239. 

2 Reinaud’s Mem, p, 62. 
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engine miglit explode.^ The monatoli approTecI of this iiiYentioiij 
and collected all the blacksmiths and artizaiis in the coimtTj, to con- 
struct a thoosand machines of this description with the utmost 
expedition. The consequence was, that when 3?ur advanced to attack, 
the comhnstibles were fired by the Grecians, and the horses explod- 
ing, many of the ele|>hants were: .burnt and destroyed, and the rest, 

; to.gether with .'the army, fled away in con fusion. “ 

M. Eiisebe Salverte^ gives' the' same story from the lately discovered 
life of xllexander by J. Yactrius/. referring to the BihMoth Unhers. 
tom. viL pp. 22d, 226. 

It is not improbable that the foiling ImrseB^ mentioned in a Chinese 
account of India, were used for a similar purpose. ‘‘The Indians 
are timid in battle; their weapons are the bow and aiTOws, and 
shield. They have also, like- the Chinese, flying, or winged ladders ; 
and according as the ground will permit, they follow the rules of the 
'Wooden oxen midi roUmg horsesB'^ 

^ TMs reminds us of Plancarpiu’s story of Prester-Iohn. The Tartars informed 
■ the monk that Prester-John, when attacked by the son of Changi^ Khan, led against 
his assailants figures of bronze, mounted on horseback. The inside of those figures 
was filled with fire, and behind each there was a man, who throw something within 
them, which immediately produced an immense smoke. — Vogage tk FldHcarpiUf y. 42, 
ap. P/i27. Tol. ii. p. 236. 

® iShcih-r/dmeSy Turner Macan’s edit., toL iii. p. 1308 ; see Mirkhom!. Mold's 
Tersion of this passage is as follows : “ IIs firent iin chcTul de guerre ea fer, son 
cavalier etait de fer, et de fer la bride ; ils rattacherent les jointures avoe des clous et 
de la soiidure de cuivre, polirent le cavalier et sou cheval, et les traiiierent sur les rous 
devant Iskender, apres en avoir rempii et noirci tout riiiterieur avec du naphtc. 
Iskender vit leur inventiou et elle lux pint. Le roi intelligent siit en tirer parti et ordonna 
que Ton fahriquait en fer plus de mille chevaxix et cavaliers semblables. ... On 
aUuma le naphte qui reraplissait les chevaux defer et lea Iiidiens so irappeTcnt le 
front d’etomiemerit- Le feu alluma le naphte iioir et ebranla toute cette troupe do 
fer; Tarmee indieune poussa un cri immense, on reiidit furieux les elephants par les 
coups de crochets; mais quand ils saisirent avec les tronipes ces earaUers e/t fiammes 
leurs eouductenrs resterent confondus. Toute Tarmee des Iiuliens romila, et les 
elephants de guerre qui portait haut la tete quand ils furent ainsi repousses par ces 
hommea defm^BQ xetirerent en tout hate avec les troupes .’^ — Ze livre des Misj 
tom. i. p. 50. 

3 FhiL of MciffiCf vol. ii. p, 223. 

^ A great error has been committed here in the name, which should be Julius 
Talerius. The error is, I fancy, Salverte's. The whole story will be found in 
Muller's edit. (Didot) of PseudO'-OaUsihenes, p. 97, to which “ versionis loco '' 
J. Yalerius’s work is appended. Kespecting these fabulous histories, see Islebuhr^s 
Zeet. o?i A7ie, Sist, vol. ii. p, 351. 

Ma-twam-iin, Deep Desearckes into Amient Monumods^ translated in As. Journal^ 
1836, vol. XX. p. 218. 
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Kazwmiy -writing at tlie close of the thirteenth century, says, in bis 
Chapter on the Islands of the Indian Sea, that the inhahitants of a 
certain island petitioned Alexander to free them of an enormous 
dragon, who used to require two bulls for his daily sustenance, and 
if he did not get them, he would take his revenge by laying waste 
the fields and killing men and women: which when Alexander 
heard, he ordered the hides of two bulls to be brought, and stuffed 
them with pitch, sulphur, lime and arsenic, together with iron hooks, 
and then directed that they should be placed where the dragon used 
to come for his daily food. The dragon came, and devoured them as 
usual : but, as he was retiring towards his den, a flame was kindled in 
his belly, and the hooks adhered to his entrails, so that he died.” ^ 

The Baiizatu-s Safa speaks of Alexander’s meeting Porus with 
explosive machines. Western authors also connect Alexander’s 
name with many anecdotes relating to the use of incendiary prepara- 
tions in warfare. These accounts, combined with those given by 
Oriental writers, make it difficult to believe that the ancient Indians 
did not possess a knowledge of some substances which had much the 
same power and effect as gunpowder. Philostratus says : Had 
Alexander passed the Hyphasis, he never could have made himself 
master of the fortified habitation of these sages. Should an enemy 
make war on them, they drive him off by means of tempest and 
thunders, as if sent down from heaven. The Egyptian Hercules and 
Bacchus made a joint attack on them, and by means of various 
military engines attempted to take the place. The sages remained 
unconcerned spectators, until the assault was made, when it was re- 
pulsed by fiery whirlwinds and thunders, which, being hurled from 
above, dealt destruction on the invaders.^ 

Themis tins also mentions the Brahmans fighting at a distance, 
with lightnings and thunders.® 

Alexander’s use of incendiary compositions is a favourite topic 
wdth the early romancists. One was fuimished to Mm by a certain 
Aloays, with wffiich he fired the city of Tyre from a mangonel. No 

i Gorres, HeUenlueh mn Iran, vol. ii. p. 387 ; see Edrisi, Yol. i. pp. 198, 200. 

3 Pliiiostrati Vit. Jpoliou. lib. ii. c. 33, G. Olearius, p, 86. 

3 Oral. xxYii. p. 337, ap. Dutens, Ch'iffine des deeomm'ies attribuees am Modernes, 
p. 196 j Hamice, Mod, JELuU of Mindmian^ vol. i. p. 144 j Weston’s Fragmmts, p. 58. 
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doubt ibis instructor is tlie same as tlie Kcycl of tlie Shdli-udma, tlie 
Kefend of the Mujmalu4 Tmcarilch; and the Kend of IFnshidid 

In the famous treatise of Marcus C4ro3cns, entitled Liher igrilmu ai 
comhnrendos liosteSf we find recipes headech—** Ignis qiiem iinenit 
Amtoteles, qiiando cum Alexandro rege ad ohscnra loea iter ageret 
and again, ‘^SSeqnitiir alia species ignis, cpio Aristotcdos clomos in 
inontibns sitas destnixit inceiidio.’’ Tlie use of fire. limvcTcr, is so 
obvious an anxiliaiy, that \re are snrpiised it is not moi'e often men- 
tioned. Tliitcjclides spealvs of it at the siege of Platioa di. 77), 
Livy mentions the use of irvpoiSoXob by the JItolians (xxxvili. G). 
And iEneas, the tactician, who lived about the time of Aristotle, 
enjoins its iiso in his valuable Conmmtarim Foriorc^levs hi. C. 
Orelli, Leipzig, 1818). Josephus also slightly laeiitioiis it (iii, vii, 9)f 
Some other early instances are adduced in Xote A., ToL V, p. ooO. 

In the apocryphal letter of Alexander to Aristotle, w'e find men- 
tion made of the terrific fiaslies of flame, which he lielield showered 
on Ms army on the burning plains of India. Dante ha.s immortalized 
the tradition, which, according to Landino, he obtained from Albertiis 
Magnus : 

Qiiali Alessandro in quelle parti calde 
D' India Tide sovra lo siio stolo 
Fiamme eadera infino a terra salde, 

Perch’ ei provvide a sculpitar lo sindo 

Con le sue seluere, peveioiX‘be’I vaporc 
Mo’ si stingiieva, nientrc eh’ era ?ok> ; 

Tale sccndeva i’eternale ardore , — xiw Sl-7. 

Ctesias says that the Indians manufiictured an oil on the banhs of 
the river Indus, inclosed in earthen jars, and that on being shot out 
against woodworks, a flame was kindled, which could only he extin- 
guished by a quantity of mud, thickly .laid on it; that it was 
manufactured solely for the king ; and no one eke was allou'ed to 
have it in Ms possession.^ 

Julian, while he quotes Ot-esias, at the same time improves upon 
this relation. He says that the oil has such stength, that it not only 

^ Mstoire ie VAftilhrk^^, 48; Arnhs, p. 4r5 ; Shth-<ndma,To\, iii, 

p. 1290 ; Eeinaiid’s Mem., p. 6^ ; Spiegel, die Aka;., 20, 53 ; Thomas, in Jouth. lioif. 
As. toL i. p. 453. 

^ See Potter’s Anti^Kities, toI. !i. p. 47* 

'■ s Ofcesi© Indim sm. ed., JBaer, p. 356. 
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bums np wood, but men and animals, and, indeed, anything it 
touches ; that the king of the Indians takes cities by its means; that 
no battering-rain, or other poliorcetic machine, can resist it ; earthen 
jars are filled with it, and thrown upon city gates; the jars being 
fractured, the oil spreads, and is inextinguishable and insatiable, 
burning both arms and fighting mend 
Philostratns, speaking of the same, says, there is in the Hyphasis 
an insect which looks like a white worm, producing an oil, from 
which issues a fiame of such a nature, that it can only b© extinguislied 
by mud.^ This insect is the King’s sole property, and is used by 
him in destroying the walls of besieged towns ; for, the moment it 
touches the battlements, it is said to kindle such a flame as cannot 
be put out by any of the ordinary means for extinguishing fire.^ 
These three authors concur in representing that this oil is procured 
from a worm, ariccoXrj^, which -must be a pretty large one, as it is 
seven cubits long, and of proportionate breadth. However fabulous 
may be the origin of this product, we cannot entertain a doubt that 
it was something highly inflammable and destructive. This river 
worm is described as having two teeth, on© above and one below, 
and with them devouring whatever comes within its reach. During 
the day it burrows in the mud, but at night emerges on the land, 
and carries off oxen, and even camels. It is taken with a large 
hook, to which a goat or sheep is fastened with an iron chain. 
Wlien captured, it is hung up for a month, with vessels placed 
underneath, into which runs as much oil as would All ten Attic 
cotyljB. Professor H. H. Wilson considers that the alligator is 
alluded to. He is not, however, aware, that oil is extracted from 
the alligator; hut, at the dissection of one at which he assisted, 
'' enormous masses of yellow fat were found under the skin, which 
might have been converted into oil.” ^ But there can be no doubt 

^ De jS'ditmi AnhnaL lib. v. cap. 3. 

2 'K’iiXov* The edition of Olearius reads ueAoD, which is followed by Berwick, who 
translates it : only to be contained in a glass vial,”— which is very forced and un- 
natural ; besides, the former is used both by Ctesias and M\uui.-----PhU<>stratm'um 
qua siqm'sunt omnia, Lipsia, 1709, fol p. 93. Much the same property is ascribed to 
Greek-fire in the inortkish. lines quoted in Grose’s Mil, Antiq,^ vol. i. p* 389, 

3 BtiHpt, Vef. by Dr. Schauffelbergcr, p. 48, 

^ Mies on Otesias, p, 61. 
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about alligator — or ratber, when refeiTiiig to India, crocodile-— oil ; 
for almost all tlie native works on Materia Meclica notice and 
ascribe wonderful properties to it, Even in tlie crocodile’s products 
live tlie wonted alarms wbicb its natural voracit}- inspires. Happy 
tlie man in whose frail bark its oil, or fat, burns ! Him will 2iot 
assail the croak of frogs, when — 

mail eulices ran^rque pahistros 
■ AvertnntsoBinos.—l/btti^C 

from those unhappy mortals not similarly provided^ Let it even 
])G mixed with wmx, let even the rains the season of their 
operations, and their eternal croaking,, ivldle it may be divstracting 
the ears of his next neighbours, is as inaudible to him as if he were 
in Seriphiis or Sicendus.“ Happy the h e-goat on whose forehead 
it is rubbed ! for he can put to flight all competitors. Happy the 
city which has its skin ! for if drawn round the walls and suspended 
from, the entrance gate, no hail will fall within it, or blast the 
tender crops of its inhabitants : ^ 

nee illos 

. Espectata seges Tanis elute aristis. — 

On the whole, then, we may conclude that fire-arms of some 
kind were used in the early stages of Indian History ; that the 

^ The Greeks attributed this miraculous efft'cfc to the burning of a>iij lamp. 
Africaims says : 

Bdrpaxoi (riiairricrova’i ffpafojrrcs, iau Kvxpop d^as 6ys rphs r7]P 

2 See Pimy, Nat. lib. %'iii, e. 5S, and Tuetzes, Vhiiiad, 8. 

® Tuhfatu4 Mumihin ; see also ^^^luhammad Husaiir « 2tahhzaH4 Aff((:h/a, Hooghli 
edit. Yol. i p. 425. 

The prescription in the text affords anotlier curioii.s coincidence In'twecu Asiatic 
and European superstitions. The value of the crocodile’s skin in averting hail was 
well known to the Greeks and Eoniaiis, and the same mode of eircuit and suspension 
was adopted. 

Grandiui creditiir ohviare, si quis eroeodlli pelkm vel hytenu.* vel nmrinx vituli per 
possessioiiis eireumferat, et in vilte aut cords suspendat ingrossu, cum malum 
viderit imminere.— Palladius, iJe Me MmtM., lib. i. tit, 35; dcL Judiu., lib. ix- 
title 18, quoted in Hutchinson on IFiteheraft, p. 202. 

Again, an unknown author in the Geoponical Collection of Cassiaiuis Bassus says : 

TldMp ihp ip rw -nepiaydyris valvTjs ^ Kpomddhov ^ Sep/xa, ical rovra 

Tph TTvXtop rrjs biK'ku'ms kpaprdiinis, oh -reffeTrm — Oeopeamrumj lib. i. 

cap. xiv. ' , 

^ From the annexed extract it will be seen that the subject lias been discussed 
by the person most competent to illustrate it. 

Jw^e 17. — Prof. Wilson in the ehair.— The Director, Prof. Wilson, read to the 
Asiatic Society a paper written by himself, » On the Military Science of the Ancient 
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missiles were explosive ; and that the time or mode of ignition 
was dependent on pleasure ; that projectiles were used which were 
made to adhere to gates, buildings, and machines, setting fire to 
them from a considerable distance; that it is probable that saltpetre, 
the principal ingredient of gunpowder, and the cause of its detona- 
tion, entered into the composition, because the earth of Gangetic 
India is richly impregnated with it in a natural state of preparation, 
and it may be extracted from it by lixiviation and crystallization 

Hindus/’ ‘ „ „ 

always been inferior to their foreign invaders in practical 
superior to them in i' 

Institutes, was devoted to the 


The paper began with the observation, that although the Hindds had 

1 warfare, they were probably 
superior to them in its theory. A supplementary portion of their Vedas, or Sacred 
^ science of war, under the denomination of 
This original treatise is probably lost ; hut many interesting particulars are derivahki 
from the Agni Furdna, the MaMhhdmta^ and other of their standard works. The 
bow^ appears to have been their chief weapon (as is demonstrated by the word 
dhamh ‘‘ a how,” in the name Fhamh Veda ) ; hut other missile arms, as the discus, 
Javelins, short iron clubs, etc., were used. The troops were also generally armed with 
swords, maces, axes, and spears, and defended by helmets, quilted jackets, and coats 
of mail. Their armies were theoretically arranged in bodies of relative proportions, 
consisting of elephants, chariots, horse, and foot— the former being equal in number, 
and the latter in the proportion of fbxee horsemen and five footmen for each chariot! 
The number of chariots and elephants is the great characteristic of Hindu warfare ; 
and it is remarkable that in theii- heroic poems the heroes are generally represented 
as riding in a chariot, and never on a horse. In a few cases they are mentioned as 
coming to battle on an elephant ; hut in the com’se of time horses have entirely 
superseded chariots in India as in Britain, where the chariot once played so impor- 
tant a part in battle. The paper proceeded with a description of the various sorts of 
bows, arrows, and other w^eapons used by the ancient Hindds. The question as to 
the knowledge of gimpow'der, or any similar explosive substance, by the ancient 
people of India, said the Professor, is one of great historical interest. It is clear 
from their medical works that they were acquainted with the constituents of gmi- 
pownler, and possessed them in great abundance : and our acquaintance with their 
literature is as yet too imperfect to warrant a reply in the negative because we have 
not met %nth a positive account of the invention. Their •\mtings make fi-equent 
reference to arms of fire; and roekets—which appear to he an Indian invention 
though nut mentioned by name in Sanskrit writings— had long been used in their 
armies when Europeans first came in contact with them. Tactics also were not 
omitted in Hindu military science. The division of the ai'my into centre, fianks, 
wings, and reserve, is laid down ; and rules for the order of march, the modes of 
overcoming obstacles, tbe choice of a position, and the different kinds of array, are 
given, and illusti'ated by quotations from the Agni Furdna, The subject of encamp- 
ment received attention ; in illustration of which the paper concluded with a quota- 
tion from the Mnhdbhdmta, describing in considerable detail the pitching of 
Yudhishthira’s camp upon a level and fertile spot on the hanks of the Himfivati, 
agreeably to the precepts laid down for the regulation of the vmctice,---Atkencsum, 
Julg 8, 1848. [The paper of which this was a summary seems to have remained 
in 
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without the aid of fire ; and that sulphur may, for the same reason, 
have heen mixed with it, as it is abundant in the nortli-west of 
India. 

This destructive agent appears to have fallen into disuse befoie 
we reach authentic history, and, notwithstanaing the assertions 
to the contrary, there seems reason to suppose that, at the time 
of the Muhammadan invasion, the only inflammable projectiles 
which were known were of a more simple nature, composed chiefly, 
if not entirely, of bituminous substances,— from naphtha, the most 
liquid, to asphaltum, the most solid of them, — and that, whether 
from oumbrousness or “ ineffectual fires,” they were very rarely 
brought into action. 

It is not to he gathered for certain that the natives of Southern 
India were superior in the use of artillery to the Portuguese oii 
their first arrival ; but, even if they were, they might easily have 
acquired their skill from Egypt, Persia, and Arabia, with which 
daring the period of Muhammadan supremacy there was constant 
communication ; so that there is nothing in the testimony of either 
native or foreign witnesses sufficiently positive to lead to the con- 
clusion that, in modern times- at least, the knowledge of fire-arms 
was indigenous in India, and antecedent to their use in Europe. 




Note B, 


\iBDU^L EAKK BEELAWT. 


These Extracts are from a treatise by ’Abdii-i Hakk Hakki Belilawi/ 
containing memoirs of certain famous philosophers and poets of 
Dehlij with notices of some of their writings, and a catalogue of 
the works composed by himself in Arabic and Persian, which was 
compiled in the reign of the Emperor Nuru-d din Jahangir* 
Translated from a copy in the possession of Nawab Ziau-d din Khan 
of Loharu by (Major) A. E. Puller, Artillery. 


BXTKACTS. 


As soon as * these eternal lights, by reflecting the effulgent rays 
of Muhammad (on whom be the choicest of favours and the greatest 
of blessings I), illumined every quarter and corner of Hindustan, 
they shone on the metropolis of Dehli also, which is the centre of 
the circle of sanctity and holiness, and the* true tabernacle of faith 
and religion. For a vast host and multitude of all classes of men 
professing the creed of Islam, and consisting of august shaikhs, 
learned sages, and eloquent orators, repaired to this city from all 
quarters of the globe, both from Ai'abia and Persia, and took iij) 
their illustrious residence in it. They then enlightened and civilized 
with the lustre of religion and wisdom all parts and bounds of this 
realm, which had previously been shrouded and enveloped in the 
gloom of paganism and ignorance. 

The writer of these lines (may the Lord preserve his fortunes 
from calamity and disaster !) introduced memoirs of Kings and 


^ [The title of the work is not gwen. But it is evidently a distinct work, and not 
a portion of the same author’s History. The note, mprd, page 181, is therefore not 
quite accurate.] 

2 lleferring to the men of eminent sanctity and learning who immediately suc- 
ceeded the Prophet. 
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11.013168 into Ms liistory of tMs realm, wliich is a ivork entitled 
Zilru4 Mtduh (Tlie Chronicle of Kings), and abounds with his* 
torical matter; while he gave a full account of Tirtuous shaikhs 
in his book called Allibdm4 Akhjdr (Eemiiiiscences of the 
Good), which is stamped with the brand of publicit}?" and renown. 
After fully making up his mind, ho%vever, he w^as unable to %Yrite 
the memoirs of the best of the philosophers and poets, noiwdth- 
standing that they were numerous enough, inasiniich as scarce a 
trace remained of their names and lineage, and hardly any Testiges 
■ of their compositions -were extant. Neyertheless, there are 

some few whose names are mentioned, and wdiose literaiy labours 
are quoted and described. One of those learned men, wdio Nourished 
in the august age of Sultan Kasirii-d din, the son of Sultan 
Shamsu-d din Altamsh (may the Lord brighten liis judgment !), whom 
they style Sultan Kasira-d din Ghazi, was Kazi Minhaj Juzjani, 
the compiler of the Tabalmi4 ■ Wdsiru dedicated to the 

aforesaid monarch, which he wrote and left behind as a monument 
of his genius. Although he had not a perfect mastery OYer 
the art of pure and elegant writing, yet his style, from its brevity 
and conciseness, was not wanting in the requisites of boldness and 
vigour. A few of the particulars regarding him, detailed in the 
memoirs of the aforesaid shaikhs, are given in the AMihdru-l Alchjdr, 
and may God's mercy be* upon him I 
Another one was Zia Barni, the author of the Tdrildi4 Firoz SlidU, 
who continued the history from the commencement of Sultan 
Ghiyasu-d din Balban’s reign, where the TahaMi~i Ndsiri leaves off, 
down to the occurrences of the seventh year of Firoz Shah ; besides 
which, he wrote other works and treatises as well. He was a disciple 
of Shaikh 2sizamu-d din Aulia’s (may the Lord sanctify bis tomb I), 
and in the Alchbdrii4 Ahliydr some of his sayings and doings are also 
recorded (God have mercy upon him I). After him came another 
individual, who wrote all the rest of the annals of Sultan Firoz/ s 
reign, as well as those of the Gujarat sovereigns, under the title 
of TdriM-i Bahadur BhdliL 

TdriJch4 Muhammadi is likewise the name of an historical work 
that somebody composed, and the 8irdj4 Aftp is another. ' One of 

, ^ [Tke Tdrikh-i Bros SMM^ o| Bbams-i Siraj Afif, supra, ToL HI. p. 260.] 
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those who are famous for their literary efforts, both in prose and 
verse, is Zla ISTakshabi, who lived in Badaun. Although his works 
scarcely possess merit enough to make them worthy of remark, yet 
as he was a man who had retired into the nook of asceticism and 
solitude, he was callous to the world’s praise or hlame, acceptance 
or refusal, and confidence or mistrust, and gave free vent to his 
own opinions. Mention has heen made of him likewise in the 
AMibdni-l AhJiydr^ and a fevr extracts from the Silh4 SiiMh^ which, 
of all his publications that touch upon the sentiments of this class 
of mankind, is, to my mind, the most pleasing, have been introduced. 
There was also a person in Badaun called Shahab Mahmarah, of 
whom mention has been made in Amir Ehusru’s poems, where 
he says, It cast a tremor over Shahab Mahmarah’s grave,” from 
which it is evident that the individual in question had formerly 
fiourished, though at the present time none of his works are extant. 

Taj Bezah, too, was an inferior poet, who cultivated his talents 
under the tuition of Shamsu-l Mulk, who was Sadr (Prime Minister) 
in the time of Sultan ’Alau-d dm. Most of the learned men of 
that age, indeed, studied under this individual, and even Shaikh 
Eizamu-d din Aiilia (may the Lord purify his tomb !), in the course 
of his education, read the MalcdmatA Harm with him, and has said 
in his writings : — 

** Now the Sadr has succeeded according to the best wishes- of his friends, 

Nor he has heconie prime minister of the realms of Hinddst^n.” 

Dining the time of Sultan ’Alau-d din, Dehli was the great 
rendezvous for all the most learned and erudite personages ; for, 
notwithstanding the pride and hauteur, the neglect and supercilious- 
ness, and the want of kindness and cordiality, with which that 
monarch treated this class of people, the spirit of the age remained 
the same. 

Among the philosophers and poets of those times, the cleverest 
and most renowned were Mir Hasan and Mir Khusru (on both 
of whom he mercy and forgiveness!). Mir Khusru, however, is 
the Prince of Poets and the First among Philosophers, for he was 
one of those steeped in spiritual wisdom, and such skill as he pos- 
sessed in every kind and manner of literary composition, both in 
the use of ordinary or unusual phraseoiogy,^ and of plain or dubious 
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terms, lias seldom Ibeen allotted to any one. He ■\’^Tote a great 
many verses, but made no choice selection from them ; and lie 
compiled and arranged several dmdns (books of odes). 'With 
respect to the aggregate number of his own verses, he made this:: 
miithfiil remark hy way of a puzzle and enigma : My verses are,,: 
fewer than 400,000, but upwards of 300,000.’^’ As for Mir Hasan, 
iiltlioiigh he has imtteii but little poetry, yet what lie has written 
is rnnsieai and pleasing. The illustrious Shaikh's o|_;timori, however, 
respecting the diuerence between their two styles, is sirfiicieiit ; for 
he declared that our Khiisru is the salt ocean, and Hasan a sweet 
stream. 

After the cdose of ’Ala's reign, the high standard of wisdom and 
erudition began to sink to an inferior level, and literature assumed 
quite another complexion; for, although Sultan- Muhammad Tiighlik 
fully appreciated ail sorts of learning, yet there was not such a 
number of learned men Nourishing in his time as had congregated 
together under ’Ahiu-d din’s rule. 

One of the most famous sages and philosophers of the city was 
Maulana Muaiyyanu-d din ’Umrani, the author of sound and in- 
structive commentaries on the KanZj Jllndrj ITiiSihuU TallvMs, and 
Mi flail, Sultan Muhammad despatched him to Sliiniz with an 
invitation for Kazi ’Azdii-1 Millat wa-cl din AHehi, and a request 
that the latter ■would prepare and publish a suitable woi'k (or 
the work called Miidldf)^ dedicated to his person. As soon 

as Mauluna ’ reached the Kazi’s dwelling, he began persuading him 
to an excursion into Hinclustan, and acquainted him with all tiiat 
Sultan Muhammad required of him ; whereupon the inonarcii of 
that period called iipon Kazi ’Azd, and made him an offering «;)f 
the whole realm and sovereignty. The Kazi, therefore, in obedience 
to the dictates of modesty and sound sense, dismissed the idea of 
travelling to Hindustan from his mincl, and resolved upon remaining 
at the court of his own monarch. ’ 

In the reign of Sultan Eiroz, also, there -were many sages, 
philosophers and lawyers, who held a place on the throne of stud}" 
and erudition; and Tdtdr Khani, which is a lengthy and copious wmrk 
on law and religion, was composed in the time of that auspicious 
monarch, and dedicated to Tatar Khan, one of , Ms chief officers of 
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state, by the author Maulana ’Alim A'ndapatbL This Tatar Khan, 
however, in whose name the work in question is published, is said 
bj' some to have been one of- ’Ala(n-d din)^s nobles, but God only 
know's if such be the case. One of the learned men of Firoz Shah’s 
time wms Maiilana Khwajagi, the preceptor of Kazi Shahabu-d 
dill Daiilatabadi. Maulana Ahmad Thanesari and Kazi ’Abdu-I 
Muktadir Sliaiiihi were also distinguished literary characters of that 
period ; and the latter, besides possessing vast knowledge, could 
compose excellent poetry, his Arabic verses being even superior to 
bis Persian. The most talented and clever authors of Persia and 
Arabia having agreed upon trying to write something equal to the 
ZdmiaiU'l which is a celebrated elegy, he also made an 

attempt to rival it, and came out of the trial with great eclat 
Maulana Ahmad Thanesari likewise wrote poetry in the Arabic 
language, and his noble elegies, the whole of which are copied into the 
AMihdrti4 AlcJiydrf bear convincing testimony to his eminent talents 
and genius. Subsequently to the auspicious time of Firoz Shah, 
whom they call the last of the sovereigns of Hind, inasmuch as 
after him the monarchy of this country came to an end, and, like as 
in the neighbouring kingdoms, an independent ruler sprung up in 
every district. During Sultan Ibrahim Sharki’s time, a prince who 
ruled in the direction of Jaimpur, there flourished Kazi Shahabu-d 
dill Zihvali Daulatabadi, "who is both a shining star and a brilliant 
luminary of tbis realm. He used to be called the “King of Sages” 
by his contemporaries ; for although there were many more learned 
men in existence at that time, yet none of them enjoyed the poim- 
larity and fame that he had acquired. He is the author of several 
■works that have been stamped -with the die of general favour 
and celebrity, such as ITaiodsh Kdfia\ which is the cleverest of 
his writings, IrsMd, BadmA Baydn, etc. He has also written 
an unfinished commentary on the BazhddnL and an exposition in 
Persian entitled Bahr4 Mcmwdj, But in jireserving the due rhythm 
of his sentences, he exhibits laborious exertion ; and to that end has 
made use of many awkward and inapplicable words and expressions. 
With the exception of this drawback, ho%vever, it is a useful and 
profl table book, and well adapted for affording enlightenment and 
instruction. 
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After Kazi Shaliabii-cl din’s demise, MaiiMna- SliaiMui-1 Iladacl 
Jaxmpmi, who was a pious and unaffected dmne, began pljing 
Ms pen in literary composition. He made notes to the Ksizi’s ■ 
Commentanes, and further xvrote expositions of the Mid/ajah, 
.MaiSrih, and Fazlidcmi^ though his questions. are.,evM.entlj more..- 
powerful than the replies. Many more people of that country 
likewise made notes on the Kazi’s Commentary ; but in eomparison 
with them, those of Mfanii-1 Haddd are mneli clearer and more 
pertinent. The literati of that country paid no attention to the 
subjects of grammar, syntax and scriptural law, together with its 
rudiments ; while as for the other reasoning sciences, they were 
seldom or rarely studied, and became as it were totally" extinct. 
One of the poets of Sultan Tiroz’s reign, or even of an earlier 
period than that, was Muttahar Kiirrali, whose style is by no means 
wanting in grace and elegance. He is the author of a damn (col- 
lection of odes), and several elegies, the latter of wdiioli are extremely 
scarce, and in fact not to be procured anywhere in the present day. 
In the JJdihdnid Alchjdr are introduced several lines of his descrip- 
tion of Shaikh Xasiru-d din Mahmud, may the Lord sanctify his 
tomb ! 

*Within the same brief period of time, too, there lived an indi- 
vidual called Mughis Hansavi, who held a high position in the 
literary world from his discourses on practical and metaphysical 
subjects. He is the author of a treatise, which enjoys no great 
publicity, however, and mention of him has been made in the notices 
of Shaikh Hasiru-d din Mahmud’s life. 

’Another one was Zahir Behlawi, to whom Shaikh Janiali used to 
apply the epithet of Zahir, on account of the want of freshness in 
his style. This same Shaikh Jamali, in the time of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, and Nasiru-d din Humayun Badshah, ranked among the 
chief nobles of the city. He is the author of a dlwdn, which com- 
prises both elegies and odes, as well as of a musuavi (book of moral 
doctrine in verse) entitled Mihr-O'-Mah {Sun and hloon). After him, 
his son displayed eminent genius and a cultivated understanding, 
and had he lived in the present times, would undoubtedly have been 
the paragon of the age in poetry* They say that he wrote a history, 
■which was compiled and published under the patronage of Salim 
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Shall, but it is not now extant. In later times, just before the present 
age, the writer’s father, Shaikh Saifii-d din, flourished, who used to 
bear the literary soubriquet of Saifi, and was distinguished among 
his contemporaries in Hindustan for the perspicuity of his style and 
the elegance of his diction. The shock that your humble servant 
endured on that august individuars demise is ably portrayed in 
the lines which Amir Khusru indited, as his father’s funeral dirge. 

“ The sword has passed over my head, and my heart is left split in two ; 

The running stream has flowed by, and the orphan pearl remains behind.” ^ 

He owns several treatises on the subject of theology and the Unity 
of God, and his verses were very numerous, insomuch, that had he 
been bent on collecting and publishing them, they would have made 
up a complete diwdn. The carelessness and indifference of his dispo- 
sition to the compliments of popularity, however, made him pay no 
heed to the matter ; for his mind was absorbed in the contemplation 
of eternity and the Unity of God. A few of the events of his life 
are given at the conclusion of the Alclihdm4 AlcJiy dr, from whence 
the true scope of his genius can be detected, of which it is otherwise' 
impossible to gain an idea. 

Your humble servant’s illustrious uncle, too, who owned the literary 
soubriquet of Shaikh Eizk’u-lla, was one of the wonders of the 
age, a perfect and upright character, and a follower of the right road. 
He was also an ardent votary of love and devotion, and wrote some 
very pleasing things both in Persian and Hindi ; his compositions 
in the latter language having gained considerable celebrity. The 
TdrthJi4 WdldAt-i Ifiishtdld, cop:taimng the adventures of Sultan 
Bahloi Lodi and others, is also by him ; for in Persian he uses the 
soubriquet of Mushtaki, and in Hindi that of Eagan to write under. 

Manlana Hasan Kakshi, Shaikh Ttiju-d din, and Mauhkia ’All 
Ahmad Nislnini, were also numbered among the sages, poets, and 
saints of that period (may the mercy of God. rest on them alii). 
Besides these, there were many more learned and talented men, as 
well as poets, both in this and other cities of Hindustan, a detailed 

^ There is a play on the Persian word Saif in this line. The verse may be also 
translated : “ Saif has passed away from my society, and my heart is therefore severed 
in twain.” The term orphan,” as applied to a pearl, signifies a very large and 
handsome one. 
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account of wlioin would lead to prolixity; wliereas tlio object at 
:preseiii in 'view is to furnish a- memoir of those deceasecl aiithors nnly'^^ 
who ^ have left some work or 'remains behind them,, and'iiot to oiuotev 
merely a host of names and persons. 

One of these, who within a very recent periccl has opened his lips 
in poetry, and reached the highest standard of literary merit, is 
Faizi of iJgra, so eminently .distinguished for the graceful/ ease and 
fervid eloquence of his periods; but, alas! that he slioultl have drawn 
censure, obloquy, and misfortune on himself through sinldng into 
the abyss of error and infidelity, for now all men of piety and 
religion, and all friends and supporters of the apostolic fiiith, 
refrain from ever uttering his name or speaking of his accursed 
clique (may the Lord have patience with thean, if they' be true 
believers I). 

Among the blessings, too, of which the good fortune of people in 
these times announces glad tidings, as a favour for which it is incum- 
bent on all impartial and liberal characters to return thanks, is 
the auspicious child, the light of the eye of wisdom and intelligence, 
Kuru-1 Hakk, commonly called Masliiiki ; for the effulgent lumin- 
ary of his talent and learning in each of the two paths of literature 
and erudition has almost reached the zenith of the finnaaiient of 
excellence and maturity. I feel convinced that if he were to direct 
his attention to the matter, and, after the manner of the poets of the 
present ago, were to apply his energies night and day io practising 
composition, and brooding over poetry, he could both imitate and 
rival the five standard works o£ and of Khusru. His 

time and attention, however, being entirely devoted to the dex^art- 
inents of science, virtue, and essential religion, they will not admit 

manner of poets. May 
star of liis prosperity 
and good fortune from sinking into obscurity I The beloved child, 
Muhammad Hasham, likewise, is a good imitator and follower of his 
brother in the acquisition of science and virtue ; and liis innate 
disposition is eminently distinguished for its liberality, soundness 
and vigour, both in theory and practice, and more especially in tlie 
knowledge of the seiiptural law, and traditions. May God, the 
helper of mankind, aid him in attaining his object 1 
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(The antlior tlien enters into a. fabulous dialogue with Ms pers^ 
at wliose urgent request lie eventually proceeds to give an account 
of Mniself and liis writings.) 

A brief memoir of your linmble servant is contained in the follow- 
ing paragraph : The poet HakkI, who roams a w’anderer over the 
road of humility and superiority, was a crazy fellow, who, under 
the influence of companionship with the wise, according to the 
adage, ^‘Madness delights in the sciences,’’ exerted himself for 
some time in mastering and acquiring the sciences ; but ultimately, 
in veriflcation of the saying, <^The sciences produce madness,” 
finding his capacity unequal to the task, he gave way altogether to 
madness. 

(The pen next requests him to give some particulars of the lives 
of godly and pious men, to which he replies thus :) 

A detailed account of them also is introduced in certain places ; 
the commencement of the narrative being at the conclusion of the 
Ahhhdru4 Alcliijdr, which contains the memoirs of the sliaiMs of 
this country ; the middle portion in the Jazhii-l KuMh, which is a 
history of the glorious city (Medina ) ; and the finale in the Zddti4 
Miitahiijmf which gives the lives of the sTiailchs at the two holy 
shrines. However, I will produce a summary of these particulars in 
a brief style, as well as some of the things that have not been 
recorded and set down in that hook, in order that by these memiors 
the main object in view, which is the enumerating and classifying 
of my waitings, may be faithfully accomplished and carried into 
execution. 

(The author next speaks of the progress he made in his studies 
during his youth, and of his pilgrimage to Mecca, with the immense 
intellectual profit he gained from it ; after which he thus continues :) 

The -works which are about to be enumerated were all composed 
subsequently to my return from this auspicious journey, with the 
exception of the AMhdm4 Alzhjar^ the Addhu-$ SdliMn, and one 
or two more treatises on grammar and logic, the rough cojaies of 
%yhich yvere written previousl3% during the period of my education, 
but were only finally corrected and methodically arranged some 
time subsequently. iNow, after bringing forward the said works, 

I shall conclude my dissertation ; and as a separate treatise on their 
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AmmBiT, 


imnieSj eatitled Tdlif-i JTalM^ Alif-ha-ldtdhati Filimii4 Taitalif, 
lias been already written, I shall copy tliein in the same fashion. 
These boohs and treatises, naoreoTei', being in difierent languages, 
some in Arabic, and a few in Persian, the descriptions of the former 
have also been given in Arabic, and those of the latter in Persian. 

(He then commences a descriptive catalogue of liis writings.) 

Tdrihhi SaI4tm4 Mind (History of the Sovereigns of India). 
The original copy consisted of 3000 verses ; but after adding the 
annals of the princes who ruled in all the various cpiarters of this 
country, which hacl been omitted in the former collection, it amoniited 
to somewhat more than 4000, and became kiioivii by the title of 
Glironkle of Kings (ZiJcr 4 MuluJc), whioh is Ms principal historical 
work. 

^Bisdhh Nurmjah Sultdnnjah (The Grlorioiis Imperial Volume), which 
treats of the regulations of government, its statutes and institutions, 
the ways and means of its jnst administration, and the conduct and 
management of its important affairs, is embellished %vitli the angnst 
name ^ of the Emperor of the Time and Monarch of the Age (may 
the Lord ever keep his kingdom and sovereignty in prosperity, 
and augment his power and glory !), and consists of nearly 1000 
verses* ^ 

The sixfy-second work, TalahiMiNur (Search after Light), describ- 
ing the incidents of the Lahore journey. 

^ The monarch alluded to is the Imperor KCni-d din Jahangir, son of the Em- 
peror Akhar. 
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Note C* 

IWBTITUTEB OF JAEANGFR} 

These Institutes have been biglily lauded by the Emperor’s 
admirers. Let us see bow far be is entitled to praise, either for 
tbeir original promulgation or personal observance. 


i 


First 


forbad tbe levy of any duties under tbe name of tamglid and 
mir hahri, together with tbe taxes of all descriptions which the 
jdgirddrs of every suha and every sarlcdr had been in the habit of 
exacting on their own account} 

Commentary?) 

(jhis casts an ungenerous reflection on the administration of his 
father, who had been equally stringent in his prohibitions, both with 
respect to tamgM- and mir hahriJ Babar had been equally im- 
perative with regard to tmiglid from Musulmans — Orders have 
been given that in no city, or town, or road, or street, or passage, 
or port, should the tamglid be levied.” ^ 

‘‘His Majesty Akbar, from the excess of his beneficence, has 
remitted duties in this department that equalled the revenues of a 
kingdom. Nothing is now exacted upon exports and imports, except 
a trifle taken at the ports, which never exceeds two and a half per 


1 [This is the work of Sir H. M. Elliot. The translations of the Institutes, snprii 
p, 284, were made independently of those here given.] 

2 Bird’s Histor-y of Gujarat, p. 407. 

® Grlaliwin^s Am-f Ahhart, voi. i, pp. 288, 309. ^ . 

* See the enactment at length in of Bdhar, pp. 355-7. These ' / 

perpetual repetitions of the same edicts "show either the Tery weak authority of the 
original promulgators, or the vain-glory of then- descendants, in assuming to themselves 
credit to which they were not entitled. 
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cent, Mercliants account tMs reduction a pefeet remission.”^ It 
will be seen from one of the extracts giTen above that Jahangir’s 
total reduction also implied a levy of two and a half per cent^ 
Miikrab KMii (Viceroy of Cambayaj who had no command in 
Surat except what regarded the King’s customs), to get possession 
of my goods, took what he chose, and left what he pleased, giving 
me sueli price as his own baxioarous coiiscieiice dictated; when 
thirty-five was agreed, giving me only eigiiteeni' 

^*A11 caravans must i^emain at Multan ten or tivelve clays, before 
leave can be procured from the governor to proceed, on piii'pose that 
the city may benefit by their stay. We remained five days, and 'were 
then glad to get leave to depart, by means of a present.” 

found that the English who were settled at Ahmaclahucl were 
injured and oppressed by the governor in their persons and goods, 
being fined, subjected to arbitrary exactions, and kept as prisoners ; 
■while at every torvn new customs were demanded -for their goods on 
their passage to the port.” ® 


^Secoud^ 

^enjoined that on the line of those roads which w^ere infested by 
highway robbers, a mYdi and a vmsjicl should be built on the most 
deserted spots, and that a well slmulcl be sunk in order th at th e 
puiinfry might reclaime d and a few^ people be induced to reside'^ 
tliere Vdiere these occurred onjdglr lands, the jdgmMrs v^ere to 
comxfiete the arrangements at their own expense ; but on Mdlsa 
land, the Government iindeitook the work^ 

/This was considerate towards the jdgmMrs, and must have con- 
siWably diminished the value of the tenures %vhich in the tenth Insti- 
tute he says he confirmed to the holders of his father’s time. At a later 


j 


^ Gjgdwiii’$ Ahha rU voL i t>. 233., , \ 

3 Siipru, pp. 291, 354. ^ 

3 Capt. Hawkinses narrative in Purchas’s ]?ilgrm8^ Yol i. p. SOS. 
^ Journey of E. Steel and J. Orowther, p, 521. 

® Sir T. Eoe, in Kerr’s ColUcikn^ voL ix. p. 264. 



Prico^s Memoirs , p* 90. 

See SlSTeTIrom the Tdrihh-i Baddkni^ sup, VoL Y. 

Capt. Walter Peyton, in Purchas’s BilgrimSf yoL ii. p. 530, 
Gladwin^g Abi -i A hharU Tol. i. p. 297. 


in Purciias’s Bilgrims^ yoL ii. p. 1470.. 

8 lud, p. 14.75. 

ISTarrative of William Hayrkins, in Purchas’s BUgrims^ voL i. p. 230, 
® Sir T. Poe, in ICer^^‘3 CoL of Voyages and fraveU^ Yol. ix, p. 320. 

® Obseryations of William Pinch, Purchases Filgrims^ Yoi. i. p. 230. 




period, even on the more populous routes, the Government relieved 
itself of this burden on the IMha lands, and placed it on the 
shoulders of the unfortunate landholders.^ This erection of Barciis 
must have been proceeded with very generally before his time, for 
Slier Shall and Salim Shah are represented to have done the same 
at shorter distances than those contemplated by Jahangir.^ 

'*'Sir E. Shirley remained at Thatta till a fit opportunity offered 
of proceeding to Agra, where he went at last, finding the way long 
ami tedious, and much infested by thieves,’ 

^lis father also had directed the same. His orders to the sipaJt-sdUr 
are: must give attention to the digging of reservoirs, wells, and 

watercourses ; to the planting of gardens ; to the erecting sardis and 
other pious and useful foundations ; and see that such as have fallen 
into decay be repaired^ ^ 

“ In this kingdom there are no inns or houses of entertainment for 
travellers and strangers. But in the cities and large t&imis there are 
handsome buildings for their reception called sardis f ® These also 
appear to be the work of private individuals, ^^Many Hindus devote 
their fortunes to works of charity, as in building sardis^ digging 
wells, or constructing tanks near highways,” ® 

The arrangement must have fallen heavily upon the Exchequer if 
we are to judge of the state of the police as drawn by our travellers. 

The country is now so full of thieves and outlaws, that one can 
hardly stir out of doors in any part of his dominions without a guard, 
as almost the whole people are in i^ebellion.” ^ ^‘1 waited during 

the remainder of that month for the arrival of a caravan, going 
from Agra to Srat, by which I might transmit my papers in safety.” ® 
Of one of the most frequented roads it is said, “ Camhaya is thirty- 
eight Icos from Ahmadabad, by a road through sands and woods 
much infested by thieves.” ® I was plundered on the way of my 
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clothes^ and everytlimg else about me. One may traTel as soon 
from Agra to Scinde as to Surat, but there is more tliieving on the 
Scinde road.’’ ^ Even on the famous bigii road from 'Agra to Lahore, 
wMck was planted on both sides with mulberry treoK, Itiebarcl Steel 
and John, Orowtlier observe ; In the night this road is daiigeraiisly 
infested with thieves, but is quite secure in tlie day.” ® In such clays 
as those, therefore, sarms must haan been built, or there could have 
been no traveliing or trade. 


. . . , ■ , ■ Th i nh 

' person shall open any package of nierchaiiilize on the roach 
without express permission of the proprietor. Throughout the 
e m'Dire _na . . .. ohicer of CTOvemm .ent sh all ....claim tiM. jn^oper ty*"o f any 

deceased Infidel or Musulnian ; l^^.whpld...e.gtntgy.,real axid„|ieisoi ia l, 

dlisoendjng^jo^, Ms heirs solely. If there be no heirs, then officers 
specially appointed for TlFpl^ose shall take charge of the effects, 
and the produce thereof shall be applied to the building of panels, 
repairing bridges, and digging tanks and well^ 

Commenianj. 

„^he, descent to heirs is a '.mere repetition of Timiir’s In stitute ; ^ but 
how little it was acted upon may be seen by reference to the history 
of Jahangir’s grandson, Aurangaeb, who again abolishes the same 
custom of confiscating the estates of deceased subjects, which he 
savs^ was constantly practised by his j?reclcccssor«^ 
rDaiilat Khan was the chief of the eunuchs of my fatlier’s 
seraglio, and obtained in this employment tlio title of .Xaziru-d 
daula. Of this man I will venture to say, that in the receipt of 
bribes, and his disregard of every principle of duty, them was not 
his second in the ■empire.. In specie alone he left at Ms death no 
less a sum than ten hton of of five exclusive of 

^ Nicholas Whittington, in. Kerr's VolUetim^, voi. h. p. 131 , 

® Journey from Ajinir to Ispahan,. in Parehash- voL L p, 520. 

^ White. ImtUu ies af Timur, p. 873. 

^ if t>Sii Ate. ' * ' ' 




^ p. 34. As Daiilat KIiS-ti died in the seventh year of Jahhnglr’t 

reign, this enormous property of a deceased Musulman must have fallen into the son^s 
instead of the iathefs treasury. See Kewal llhm’s TmldratiU Umard (MS. foi. 85 v.), 
^ o f Oujardi Ti. 4 03, and Gladwin’s Ahid AhharL vol. i. p. 302. 

s Price’s 2tmm% p. — ~ 

* yar rative by William Hawkins iiL.Purchas’s j taI i. p. jgo, 

SirTEnioeTiirSe^^ Tmjagu and 283. ' 

s Sir T. Eoc, in Kerr’s Collection^ voL ix. p. 346. % 
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jewels, etc., to the value of three Icrors more (120 millions sterling !), 
the whole of which became an accession to my father’s treasury.’^ 
mis father’s order was still more liberal. “ Let him look after the 
effects of deceased persons, and give them np to the relations or 
lieiis of such; but if there be none to claim the property let him 
place it in security, sending at the same time an account of such to 
Ooint, so that, when the true heir appears, he may obtain the same. 
In fine, let him act conscientiously and virtuously in this matter, lest 
it should be the same here as in the kingdom of Constantinoplej^® 
In the towns there appears to have been less scruple about open- 
ing packages of merchandize. The inhabitants of Lahore were 
directed to afford every assistance towai’ds rendering the reception 
of the Prince as magnificent as possible, by decorating the streets 
and bazars with gold-woven carpets, figured draperies or tapestry, 
both European and Chinese, and canopies also of cloth-of-gold, both 
within and without the city, to the distance of nearly four l:os. All 
this the Icotwdl was to keep in readiness for the space of four or five 
days.® 

^The custom of the Mogul is to take possession of all the treasure 
belongii^~toTng *^oB!e rwEen~t[ieyltg7'grymglmM^ 

what Tiejgeases, hut £e usually" treats them kindly. "fn'Tuy lima , 
Eaja'G^aginat, a great lord or prince among the idoiators, died, when, 
his effects being seized to the King’s use, besides jewels, silver, and 
other valuables, his treasure in gold only amounted to sixty mans, 
every man being twenty-five pounds weight.^ ^ 

“The preceding night, at the Giizaloan, the jewels of Shaikh 
Farid, governor of Lahore, who was lately deceased, were presented 
to him.” ® 

“ This I supposed to allude to his servant Hergonen, lately dead, 
whose goods had been seized to the King’s itse.” “ 
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subject of tWs liolcls^iiy lands bj inlioritnnGej neither 

haTa tliey an j^titles bnt juoh depend on {be;\vjli of the King. 
Owing to tliis^ many of the grandees lire np fully to the e'Sent 
of their means. Merchants also^ and otlierSj, are very careM 
to conceal their wealth, lest they be made spnnges. Some small 
means of living are allowed by the King to the sons of his great 
men, which they can never make better, unless they succeed to the 
favour enjoyed by their fathers.®"^ 

“The seaports and the customs w'ere full of gross abuses, the 
governor seizing on goods at arbitrary prices. Even R'ie, though 
otherwise treated with hospitality and respect, had his baggage 
searched and some articles taken the governor.” - His own words 
are: continued there to the SOth October, suffering much 

vexation from the governor, who forcibly caused search many of 
onr chests and trunks, taking a-way wdiat he thought fit.” ® 

^‘The Prince had intercepted the presents and goods on their 
way tip, to satisfy his o\m base and greedy inclinations. ^ It is 
the custom in this countiy, for the great men to see all merchant 
goods before even the King, that they may choose first.” * 

^•'During this interval the King had caused the chests to be 
privately brought to him, and had opened them.®® ® opened the 

cabinet, and sent for the padre to read the letter, and to see every- 
thing contained in the boxes ; but finding nothing to his liking, he 
returned all.” ^ 

“ I said, that if our goods continued to be taken from us by force, 
so that we could neither get back our goods, nor'^^et their value in 
money, it would he impossible for us to subsist. This ivas delivered 
with some heat, and the King, catching at the word/orcc, repeated 
it to his son, whom he sharply reprehended. The Prince promised 
to see me paid for all that had been taken. He said likewise that 
he had taken nothing, having only caused the presents to he sealed ; 

1., Chlketion* voL ii, 

® Elpkinstone’s Mistwp Indian voL li. p, 32S. 

, ® Sir T. Boe, m Kerr’a vol, ix, p. 255. 

y‘ ” ^ im. p. 327,-" , , ■ 
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and, as liis officers laad received no customs on these, he deshed 
to have them opened in his presence.” ^ 

This humiliating personal search was a system favoured by the 
local authorities, along with an unscrupulous examiiiation into 
luggage, by means of which they obtained valuable articles at in- 
different prices : and their subordinates did not allow such oppor- 
tunities to escape without the appearance of gold,- or what was 
deemed by them eqilally substantial. Choice, and taste, and cupidity, 
were at work on these occasions, and all the older travellers com- 
plain of this unhappy means of extortion.” ^ 

^'In one case he seized on a convoy coming to the ambassador 
from Surat, and consisting of presents intended for himself and bis 
court, together with the property of some merchants who took 
advantage- of the escort : he rummaged the packages himself with 
childish cunosity ; and had recourse to the meanest apologies to 
appease and cajole Eoe, who was much provoked at this disregard 
of common honesty.” ® 

^^The collection of jehat, which brought in* an annual revenue 
of several Icrors of dams, had before been remitted throughout the 
empire in confirmation of a regulation made by the late Emperor,-^ 
Jahangir now abolished the sayerjehat in Kabul, which produced 
annually one Icrore and twenty-three lacs of dams. When the 
jeliat was collected, it fell veiy heavy in Kabul and Kandahar, and 
the abolition of that tax with the annual remission of the sayerjehat 
were great encouragements for the merchants of Iran and Turan to 
carry on a trade in those parts that was very advantageous to 
Hindustan.” ^ 


Fourth, 

jSTo person is permitted to make or sell wine or any other 
prohibited liquor which occasions inebriety; though I myself am 
addicted to wine-bibbing, and from my eighteenth year until now, 

^ Sir T. Eoe, in Eerr’s Voi/ages, toI. h’^p. 361. 

2 Biig^s’s Cities of Gujarashimf p. 63. > , 

3 Eipiiinstone’s Ekiory of India, voL ii. p. 326. 

^ GfiadwiE, p. 101, . ^ ^ 
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■wDicIi is iiay tliirtj-eiglitl, liaTe always taken it In tlio licgimiiiig, 
wlien I was OeTotecl to tlie practice, I used to take from fifteen to 
twenty cups of clonHe-clistilled s|)irit. By degrees, wlien tills 
began to liave a visible effect upon ni}' consiitiiticm, I cletenninecl 
to reduce tbe quantity till I attained a mean of only six rir seven, 
Tlie times at wliicb I used to inilnlge in iny cups also differed: 
soTiietiines it was in tlie afternoon, sometimes at nigbt, sometimes 
iu tlie daytime, till I readied my tliirtietli year. Prom Ibat time 
I have taken wine only at night, and at this present period I drink 
it solely to promote digestion^ 


Commentary* 

^ ^^The religion of the Christians was agreeable to him, chiefly 
on account of the license which it affords for the use of wine, and 
the flesh of all kinds of animals. This was the only view which 
he took of it. That spirit of patience, humility, charity, and tem- 
perance, which is the sonl of Chiistknity, ^Ym never a snliject on > 
which he reflected. With prepossessions founded on snch impure 
motives, did he declare hinisolf openly in favniir of th,e Christians, 
and violate, without scruple, the law of Mahomet. He drank wine 
in the face of his whole Court.’’ - 

^•Four or flve cases of red wine should l>e sent as presents to 
the King and Prince, as never were men more enamoured of that 
drink as these two, and wiiieh they would more idghly esteem 
than all the jewels in Chepeside.’” ® 

At the time Hemayiin went upon an expedition against Eanna 
Sanka, he made a vow, that if he gained a victory over the infulok, 
he would ever after abstain entirely from tho use of wino. Shah- 
jehan was determined to excel his grandfather, by making an ofleriog 
previous to the victory. He aceordingiy ordered that all the wine 
in the camp should immediately bo started Into the river/’ ^ 

The party was freO' from all restraint, scarcely one of them 

^ [See Jab^BgiPs additional statement, suprd^ p. 341.] 

2 Gatroa’s MUtonj, nf th^ M&gul p* 138. 

Sir T- Boe*s Travels; - . • , . • 

^ Giadwia’s Mif^n of Jakmigit p. 52. . ; 





remaining sober, except Sir Thomas and a few other grave per- 
sonages, who were cautions in their indulgence. Jahangir himself 
never left off till he dropped asleep, when the lights were extin- 
guished. and the company withdrew. On these occasions he was 
overflowing with kindness, which increased with the effects of the 
wine ; and once, after talking with great liberality of all religions, 
he foil to weeping, and to various passions, which kept them to 
midnight.'’ ^ 

It was more particularly during the night that the King gave 
himself up to intoxication, in the society of his friends. All the 
Franks in Agra, that is, all Europeans of whatsoever nation, %vere 
allowed free access to the palace. He continued drinking in their 
company till the return of ; and he abandoned himself, es|)e- 
cially, to these midnight debaucheries, at the season which the 
Mahometans observe as a fast with the most scrupulous exactness. 
AVhen some of his nation of rather rigid principles happened to be 
present at these meetings, he compelled them to violate their fast, 
threatening them, in case of disobedience, with being abandoned to 
the rage of two lions, who were kept always chained under the 
windows of his apartments.” ® 

‘^Mocurrab Khan now joining them, was peimiitted also to 
mount the elephant, but not till after he had received a wound 
from one of the Eajpoots. Kidmit Pirest, Jehangir’s cup-bearer, 
scrambled up too, with a bottle and glass, and was crowded into the 
howdah with the Emperor.” ® 

He then goes into a private room, where for two years I was 
one of his attendants ; and there he drinks five other cups of strong 
liquor. This done, he chews opium, and, being intoxicated, he goes 
to sleep.^ 

“ So, drinking heartily himself, and commanding others to drink, 
he and his nobles became as jovial as could be, and of a thousand 
humours.”^ 

^ ElpMnstone’s Hktory of Indla^ vol. ii. p. 325. 

Catron’s Mktory of the Mogul Dynasty^ p. 139. 

3 Gladwin's lieigti of Jahangir, p. 81. 

^ Narrative by W. Hawkins, in Pmelias’s vol. i. 

^ Sir T. Euc, in Kerr’s Gull, of Voyages and Travels^ vol. ix. p. 290, 
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'Ammmt, 


*‘Tlie King returned to the city on tlie eveniBg of tlie 25tlij liaTiiig 
been: far gone ill wine tlie night ie 

' :-^:C3ue to be recre^iting liiinself, 
attended hj tbe musicians .and /female dancers of lih palace,, lie 
exceeded tlie nine goblets to wMch be liatl been rcfstiicted by Nfir 
Jaban. iTbe' Queen remonstratecl/'but tlic Emperor turned a deaf 
ear to iler ' eo,iiiplaiat,' and carried Ms indulgence to tlie extent of 
intoxication/’ 





■ , ' ‘^Tlie very clay wbicb be 'bad appointed for disniissing tbo Qneeiu 
Mababat inrpiired wbat be could do to aibird Mm pleasure. ' GiYe 
me tbe Sultaness, and wine/ replied ' tbe , Emperor* , The generous, 
minister refiisecl bim, both*' ■W.ine, on .account' of bis 'attacliineiit.:,,:t()' 
tbe, law;of../Mabomet,; and tbe Sultaness^ lest sbe .sbould siicceeclln 
destroying that returning reason, wi.tb wiiicb be bad .begun to '.iaspire; 
tbe Mogul.’’ 

He often disappeared in the' eveiiiBg from tlie palace, and dived 
into obscure punob-bouses, to pass some hours in drinking and 
Mking wdtb tbe Mwer sort." Being in tbe ball of audience accesb 
sible to all ranks of men, after tbe performance of tbe usual cere- 
inomes 5 ,b.e:,.was often known in Ms noctiimar excursions. Hc' often 
desired Ms companions at tbe bowl to ask no favours of bini, lest 
Salim, in bis cups, might promise "wbat Jaliangin in bis sober 
senses, would not choose to perform. When tbe H(|Uor began to 


inflame him, be was rather mad than intoxicated!’ ^ 

He now took a decided aversion to opium, winch liad been bis 
constant companion for forty years, and took nothing l)ut the juice 
of tbe grape.” ® 

On tbe 8tb I found tbe King so nearly drunk, that be became 
entirely so in half an hour, so that I could not have any business 

with Mm All business being conducted at night, in the 

ptizate??, and then tbe opportunity is often missed, His Majesty being 
so frequently overcome, by •drowsiness proceeding from clninkemiess.”® 

^ Sir T. Eoe, m Kerr’s Valk^Umi^ ¥o|. fx. p. 3D7 ; see also p. 321. 

^ Catrou’s lliskry of ike Mogul DynaB% p. 146. 

3 Ibid, p. 153. 

^ Dow’s History of Hindostan^ vol. iii. p. 108. ^ 

^ Muliammad H^di, OontinmtioH of MenmrSi JiilOs 22nd. 

® Sir T. Eoe, in Kerr’s (kUeoHou of Voyages md-Tfaml$^ voL i% p. 82i, ' ; 





He did not care so much for the poor man’s cl welling, when he 
chose to hum whole cities. Sir T. Eoe says : Necessity enforced 
me to remove, as the King had set fire to the whole leshkar at 
Agimere. The town was burnt, and utterly desolate ; and I was in 


1 Catron’s Sistori/ of the Mogul Dynasty ^ p. 158, 
^ Price’s Memoirs, p, 122. 

3 Bird’s History of Cf ujerat^ pp. 391, 394. 
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‘^Wine-houses, since the days of Akbar, had been tolerated in 
the capital. The Emperor took a seat near an artisan, who w^as 
drinking with great gaiety, and, inspired with the wine, was dis- 
posed to indulge his vocal talents, Jahangir was delighted to 
find himself in such pleasant society. A familiarity was soon estab- 
lished between them, and the artisan was particularly charmed with 
the liberality of the new guest, who paid the entire scoi'e, and made 
him drink deep.” ^ 


Fifth 


I declared that no one had a right to take up his abode in the 
dwelling of any other man. I prohibited magistrates from cutting 
off the noses and ears of culprits, whatever might have been their 
offence ; and I myself made a vow to heaven that I would not infiiot 
that punishment on any one. 


Commentary, 


“ I then gave orders that the palace of Mohabat Khan 
should be cleared for the reception of Parwez; the Khan being 
absent at the time, employed in quelling some disturbances on the 
frontiers of Kabul, and his family being, by my directions, removed 
to another place of residence.” ^ 

This *was no new prohibition. It had been issued by bis father : 
“ Have a care that no soldiers or others enter in any one’s house 
without his permission.” Mutilation was prohibited in the 6th 
clause of the same edict ; ® and this prohibition does not appear to 
have had much effect, for he again has to repeat it in the sixth year 


of his reign. 
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great danger from tMeves/^ Again: **TIie King caused tlie town 
near wMcli he was encamped to he set on fire, appointing a, new 
goverrion”^ ^^Tlie poor forsook the citj of Manclii; manj more 
were commanded a%vaj by proclainationd' - 

With respect to mutilations. Though noses and ears might not 
have been cut off, other more barbarous torments %vere commonly 
practised; and we are reminded of the Cirei’iiiiceiliciiis, "who used to 
beat their victims to death, .with huge clubs, heeapse Clirist had 
forbidden the use of the sword .to St. Peter and Daulutliao Siuclia., 
who, on tlio plea of abstaiiiing '.ffoin taking the blood of Briihinans, 
used to blow them up with rocketsd 

I accomplished about this period the suppression of a tribe of 
robbers, who had long infested the roads ■ about Agra ;. and whom, 
getting into power, I caused to be trampled to death by 
elepdiants.'’ ^ 

^*The sons of Bhagwandas received the rewards of their per- 
fidious deeds, having their heads crushed under the feet of my 
elep»hants, and being thus despatched to the liell prepared for theiiid*® 

He ordered a thief to be trampled to death by an elephant ; and, 
at the culprit’s request, allowed him instead to fight with the 
elephant. Upon being successful, he was rewarded ; but for subse- 
quently making his escape, he was hanged d 

The King commanded one of his brother s sons to touch a lion 
on the head. But he refused it, being afraid ; on which the King 
desired his youngest son to touch the lion, which be did, without 
receiving any harm. On this the King commanded his nephew to 
be taken to prison, whence he is never likely again to bo redeased.” ^ 
In the most inaccessible parts of Gujarat lived a race of men, 
known by the name of Koolios, who exercised perpetual deprecia- 
tions and cruelties upon the inhabitants of the open and cultivated 

^ Kerfs CdUeimi af Voyages md Tmveis^ voL k. pp. 317, 325. 

® IHd, p. 335. 

s Milman, yoL xi. p. 377. 

^ Koble’s Orientalist^ p. 175. 

® Price’s Memoirs^ p. 34. 

6 Ibid. p. 37. 

7 See Extracts from 3Iemom of ihe otmnih year of the retgn [Suprdj p. 346.] 

® Sir T, Eoe, ia Kerris OoUeetion of Voyages mid vol. ix. p. 275. 
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districts. The enormities of these people had lately risen to an 
extraordinary height, when Jahangir issued a sanguinary order for 
the utter extirpation of the race. Many were slaughtered ; the rest 
hunted to their mountains and deserts.” ^ 

Since that time he has caused all the adherents of his son to be 
put to cruel deaths. While I was at his Court I have seen him do 
many cruel deeds. Five times a week he orders some of his bravest 
elephants to fight in his presence, during which men are often 
killed or grievously wounded by the elephants. If any one be sore 
I'iurt, though he might very well chance to recover, he causes him to 
be thrown into the river, saying, ^ Despatch him, for as long as he 
lives he v/ill continually curse me ; wherefore it is better that he die 
presently.’ He delights to see men executed and torn in pieces by 
elephants.” ® 

This day a gentlewoman was taken in the King’s house in some 
improper act with an eunuch, when another animal of the same 
kind, who loved her, slew her paramour. The poor woman was set 
up to the armpits in the ground, with the earth hard rammed round 
her ; being condemned to remain there three days and two nights in 
that situation, without sustenance, her head and arms being exposed 
to the violence of the sun. If she survived, she was then to be 
pardoned. The eunuch was condemned to the elephants.” ® 

Whether owing to ill advice, wine, or some fault of his nature, 
lie often issued very cruel orders. Happening to catch an eunuch 
kissing one of his women whom he had relinquished, he sentenced 
the lady to be put into the earth, with only her head left above 
ground, exposed to the burning rays of the sun, and the eunuch to 
be cut ill pieces before her face.” ^ 

The King, however, insisted upon it, and the poor fellow was , 
torn in pieces. Not yet satisfied, hut desirous to see more sport, the 
King sent for ten of his horsemen, who were that night on guard, 
whom he commanded, one after the other, to buffet with the lion. 
They were all grievously wounded, and three of them lost their 

^ MilFs Sisiory of British India^ vol. ii. p. 359. 

- Narrative by William Hawkins, in Purchases Fitgrims, vol. i. p. 220, 

3 Sir T. Eoe, in Kerr's Oolleetion of Voyages and ix. p. 278. 

^ Modern Universal Mistory^ voi, v. p. 309, 
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lives* Tlie King confcinned toee montlas in tliis cruel laiiniour; in 
wMcIi time, merely for Ms pleasure, many men lost tlieir lives, and 
many ivere grievously wounded.’^ ^ 

9 tli of August a band of one biindrecl robbers were broiiglit 
ill cbains before tbe Great Mogul. Witbout any ceremony of trial, 
lie ordered tliem to be carried awa^^ for execution* tbeir cliief lieing 
ordered to be torn in pieces by dogs. Tbe prisoners vrere sent for 
execution to several quarters of tbe city, and exeeiitecl in ilie streets. 
Close by 1113^ bouse tbe cliief was torn in pieces by twelve dogs ; and 
tliirteen of bis fellows, having tbeir bands and feet tied together, 
bad tbeir necks cut by a sword, yet not quite tlirougb, and tbeir 
naked and bloody bodies were left to corrupt in the streets.'’ " 

“ About four tbousancl were made prisoners, ail of whom, as an 
example to other OTetebes who might be disposed to follow in tbeir 
steps, were, hj mj command, trampled to death by elephants.” ^ 
‘‘Seff^^sent Min forh'-foiir persons 'who bad been active in the late 
commotions in Gujarat, t’wo of wdiom were trampled to death bj- 
elephants, and tbe x'est committed to prison.” ^ 

He sometimes sees, with too much delight in blood, executions 
performed on offenders by bis elephants. IIU meruere, sed quid iu 
ut admes? ” “ 

I determined that the perpetrator of this liorrible villany sboitld 
be immediate!}' led to tbe great plain, where, as an awful example, 
be was tom piece-meal with red-hot pincers.” ® 

One of Ms greatest pleasures was, putting to tbe test tbe con- 
stancy of the Persians newly arrived at bis Court. Ho commonly 
carried in bis girdle a stile, tbe point of ’wliieh %vas particularly 
acute, with which be pierced tbe ear of the new comor, at a moment 
when be was quite unprepared for such a salutation. By bis 
outcries, or by Ms silence, that is to by tbe impatience or the 
tranquil resolution which he manifested under the iujaiction of pain, 

^ Karrative hy W. Hawkins, in Purehas*s Mgrims^ toL i. p, 220. 

^ Sir T. Eoe, ia Kerr’s GoUMmn of Togagm md ftaveU^ ¥oL ix. p. 2S1. 

Price’s Memoirs of Jahangmir^ p, 40. , 

^ Gladwin’s Meign of Jahangir^ p. 70* 

® Sir T. Eoe, in Kerr’s OolkoHony tol. ix* p. 201. 

® Price’s Momoirs of d&hangmiri'pflW^ . ^ . 
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lie formed liis o];>inion of the courage of the Persian; and he 
measured his ihvoiirs by the result of his experiment” ^ 

On the banks of the Chenab the Emperor received from Zuffer 
Khan the head of the rebel Ahdad, which was ordered to be placed 
over the principal gate of Lahoor.” ^ 

One of the King’s sons, Sultan Shariar, a hoy of seven years 
old, was called by him one day when I was there. Because he had 
not said that he would go wdth all his heart along with his Majesty", 
he was sore beaten by the King, yet did not cry. . . On this his 

father struck him again, and taking a bodkin, thrust it through his 
cheek ; yet he would not cry, though he bled much.” ® 

Some nobles that were near Ms person he caused to be whipped 
in Ms presence, receiving ISO stripes with a most terrible instrument 
of torture, having, at the ends of four cords, irons like spur-rowels, 
so that every stroke made four wounds. When they lay for dead, 
he commanded the standers-by to spurn them with their feet, and 
the door-keepers to break their staves upon them. Thus, cruelly 
mangled and bruised, they w^ere carried away, one of them dying on 
the s|)ot.” ^ 

The next morning Khusro was brought before his father, with a 
chain fastened from his left hand to his left foot, according to the 
laws of Chinghez Khan. On the right hand of the Prince stood 
Hassan Beg, and on his left Abdulralieem. Khusro trembled and 
w^ept. He was ordered into confinement ; but the companions of his 
rebellion were put to death with cruel torments. Hassan Beg was 
sewed up in a raw hide of an ox, and Abdulralieem in that of an 
ass, and both were led about the town on asses, with their faces 
towards the tail. The ox’s hide became so dry and contracted, that 
before the evening Hassan Bag was suffocated; but the ass’s hide 
being continually moistened with water by the friends of Abdulra- 
heem, he survived the punishment, and afterwards obtained the 
Emperor’s pardon. From the garden of Kamran to the city of 
Lahoor, two rows of stakes were fixed in the ground, upon which 

^ Cakoii’'s Mistort/ of the Mogid Dynasty^ p. 140. 

^ Gladwin’s Meign of Jahangir^ p. 79. 

3 Narrative by W. Hawkins, in Furchas’s jPilgrmSf toI. ix. p. S07. 

^ Sir T, Eoe, in Kerr’s Collection of Voyages md SVamUf p*. S07. 
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tlie oilier rebels were impaled alii^e; and tlie iinliap|iY Klmsro, 
moiiiited on an elepliaiit, was conducted between the ranks of tliese 
miserable sufferers.” ^ 

The story of Seif Alla remains as a moriiiment of iiis saTage 
justice. The sister of the favourite Sultana had a son l*y her 
husband Ibraliim^ the Suba of Bengal wIiOj from liis tender years, 
had been brought up at G.airt by the Empress, who. liuving no sons 
by Jaliiaigfr, adopted Seif Alla for her own. llie Ernpenir was 
fond of the boy; he even often seated him upon las throne. At 
twel're years of age Alla retiinied to bis fatliur In Bengal. 
Jahangir gave hira*a letter to the Subiij with orders to appoint him 
governor of Biirdwan. x\lkj after having resided in his goverinuent 
some years, had the misfortune, when he was one clay riding on an 
elephant through the street, to tread by accident a cliikl to death. ** 
Alla obeyed the Imperial command ; but he knew not the inten* 
tioas of Jahangir, which that prince had locked up in liis own 
breast. The youth encamped with his retinue, the night of his 
arrival, on the opposite bank of tlie ri%mr ; and sent a messenger to 
aniioimce Ms coming to the Emperor. Jahangir gave orders for 
one of his elephants of state to be ready by the ihiwn of day ; and 
he at the same time directed the parents of the child to attend. He 
himself was up before it was light, and, having crossed tlie river, he 
came to the camp of Alla, and commanded him to be bouuiL The 
parents were mounted upon the ele|ihaii.t, and the Emperor 
ordered the driver to tread the unfortunate young man to death. 
But the driver, afraid of the resentment of tlie Sultana, passed over 
Mm several times, without giving the ciepliant the necessary direc- 
tions. The Emperor, however, by his threads, obliged him at last to 
execute Ms orders.” ^ 

‘^The cap, or tiara, of the chief, containing jewels to the value of 
twenty laks of rupees, and ten thousand of the heads of the rebels, 
fixed on spears, with all the commanders who were taken alive, 
were conveyed to my, presence ; Abdullah IChaun remaining In full 
possession of the siibjugated^ districts. To deter others from the 

1 Gladwin’s Skiorp of Jakangh^ p. 9. p. 300.] 

2 Dow’s Euto^ry of Emdostm^ voi. hi. pp, il0-»12. 
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commission of similar acts of rebellion towards their sovereign, and 
of ungrateful perfidy towards their benefactor, I directed the bodies 
of the slain who fell in the defence of Kanouje, to the number of 
ten thousand, to be suspended from trees with their heads down- 
wards, on the difierent high roads in the vicinity. And here I am 
compelled to observe, with -whatever regret, that, notwithstanding 
the frequent and sanguinary executions which have been dealt 
among the people of Hindilstaim, the number of the turbulent and 
disaffected never seems to diminish ; for what with the examples 
made during the reign of my father, and subsequently of my own, 
there is scarcely a province in the empire in which, either in battle 
or by the sword of the executioner, five and six hundred thousand 
human beings have not, at various periods, fallen victims to this 
fatal disposition to disconteiit and turbulence. Ever and anon, in 
one quarter or another, will some accursed miscreant spring u-p to 
unfurl the standard of rebellion ; so that in Hindffstaiin never has 
there existed a peiiod of complete repose.” ^ 

The Xotwal brought a oiilprit before me, who had been several 
times mutilated for thieving. On the first occasion his right hand 
was cut off, then the thumb of his left, then the left ear, then his 
heels, and at last his nose. On the present occasion I gave him 
over to be executed by the family of the man whom he had robbed.® 
About this time Ahdad and iiis rebellious Afghans were deserted 
at Cabiil, by Motamad Khan, who made a pyramid of six hundred 
of their heads. He was rewarded with the title of Lushker Khan.”® 
tlie 1st December I went six cosses to Eamsor, where the 
King had left the naked bodies of an hundred men, put to death for 
robbery,” On the 4th I overtook a camel laden with 300 
heads, sent from Candahar to the King, the people to whom these 
heads liad belonged having been in rebellion.” ^ 

I ordered that Ms tongue should be cut out, that he should be 
imprisoned for life, and that he should mess with dog-keepers and 
sweepers.” ^ ' • ' ' \ ^ ' 

^ Price’s Ifemoirs of Jahangucir, p. 128. 

* Aiitlmitic Memoirs^ twelffck year of tlie reign, , 

^ Gladwiii-s JfiMonj of Jahangir^ p. 29, ' ' 

^ Sir T. PbOe, in Kerr’s Collection of Voyages and TmmUi rol. 320. 

® Authentic MemoirSf second year of the reign. iSuprdy p. 314;.] 
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“ In tliese circniiislaiiees 1 ordered a camel to be 1)roiig]it to my 
presence, and sending for Nour-ud-dein Kuly, I told iiiiri that tlie 
dress of tlie Hindu, with the valuable chaplet of pearls whieli 
encircled his neck, was all his own. But he was to coiiilnct the iiii- 
happ 3 ^ man to the outside of the tomi, where he was to cause his 
bowels to be cut open, after which he was to be fastened to the side 
of the camel, and so carried round the eampd' ^ 

This tendency to cnieity, notwitlistaiidiiig his assen-eratioa to the 
contrary, was early exemplified in the career of the Empmor. 

"A wakianavess, or intelligencer, and tw*o uilior servants belong- 
ing to SOeem, had formed a conspiracy against his life; in which, 
being detected, they attempted to make their escape to Sultan Daniel, 
in the Dekhan ; but their flight was soon discovereci, and some 
horsemen being sent in pursuit of them, quickly brought them back. 
Sileem was so exasperated against them, that, in the fury of Ms 
passion, lie ordered the wakianavess to be Head, one of the accom- 
plices to he castrated, and the other severely beaten. These cruel 
punishments, which were executed in his presence, put an end to the 
conspiracy ; neither were there any more desertions. Tills transac- 
tion, in itself sufficiently cuixjable, was reported to tho Emperor 
ivitli all the exaggeration that malice could invent. The criminals 
were represented as innocent sufferers ; and it was asserted that the 
Prince commonly practised such barbarities in the paroxysms of in- 
ehnatioii, a vice to which, in common with his two brothers, he was 
unfortunately very much addicted. Akbar, who possesset] a mind 
fraught with every principle of philanthropy and humanity, was 
shocked at these accounts of his son's barbarity. He wrote him a 
letter, in which he severely reprobated his conduct, and said, that 
not being able himself to see a sheep stripped of its skin without 
sensations of horror, he was at a loss to conceive how’' it was possible 
for his son so far to stifle the common feelings of nature as to suffer 
a fellow-creature to be fiead in his presence.” ® 

^^The trials are conducted quickly, and the sentences speedily 
executed ; culprits being hanged, beheaded, impaled, torn by dogs, 

^ Price’s Iletmirs of Jahangueir^ p, 134. 

® 0!nclwin’s Seign of Jahangir^ p. h* See also Khte^s M{i^Mr4 Mdn- 

g$H (MS. fcL 21r.). 



^ Tile Be?. S* Terry, in Bnrclias’s FUgrims^ toI, if, p. 1476, 
- Pricers p. 131. ^ 

^ Bilpliinstone^s Mktm^of India, ToL...iL...B.... 826 y v 


BiTd*& Gtjier&U D. 394. ^ 


NartalTeSp^^ Pnrc1ias*s P%r«w, Yol Lj. 230 . 




destroyed by elephants, bitten by serpents, or other devices, accord- 
ing to the nature of the crimes ; the executions being generally in 
the public market-place. The governors of provinces and cities 
administer justice in a similar manner.”^ 

''The disrespectful language in which the son of Khan-i Bourauii 
presumed to express himself, could not be overlooked, I therefore 
commanded, that one side of his head and face should he flayed of the 
skin, and in that state he was led round the encampment, proclama- 
tion being made at the same time, that such was the punishment 
which, awaited those who dared to apply disrespectful language to 
him w^ho was at once their sovereign and benefactor.”^ 






^ordered that the officers of government B,nd jdgirddrs should not 
forcibly seize possession of the lands of my subjects, and cultivate 
■them' for their own.henefli^ . , ■ ■ 

Commentary. 

^Tlie administration of the country had rapidly declined since 
Akbar’s time. The governments were farmed, and the governors 
exacting ancl tyrannical.^® 

^The edict of his father, enjoining the observance of kindness and 
conciliation towards the cultivators, goes much further than this.” ^ 
Bengal, Gujarat, and the Deccan, are likewise full of rebels, so 
th^ no one can travel in safety for outlaws : all occasioned by the 
barbarity of the goveiiiment, and the cruel exactions made upon the 
husbandmen, which drive them to rebellion.” ^ 

^But this observation may serve universally for the whole of this 
country, that ruin and devastation operates everywhere ; for since 
the property of all has become vested in the King, no person, takes 
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care of aiiytliing : so tliat ia eTery place the spoil and devastations 
of j?ar appear, and nowhere is anything repaired.’’ ^ 

P- Tor all the great men live by farming the several governments, 
in wdiich they all xn^actise every kind of tyranny against the natives 
under their jurisdiction, opx>ressing them with coiitinnai esaetions.^ 


Seventh 

I prohibited the Government ^dmih and jdgirddrs from contract- 
ing marriage, without my leave, with any inhabitant of the districts 
under their control. 

Commentary, 

This prohibition extended to other cases. 

‘^Khojah Birkadar having married the ■.daughter of Mehabut 
Khan, unknown to His Majesty, upon the discovery thereof, was 
ordered to the x>resence, where he was beaten, and then committed 
to prison.”^ • 

Before his arrival, he betrothed his daughter to a young noble- 
man named Berkhadar, without first asking the Emperor’s leave, as 
was usual with pjersons of his high rank. Jahangir was enraged at 
this ap)|>arent defiance : he sent for Berkhadar, and, in one of those 
fits of brutality which still broke out, he ordered him to be strij>pecl 
naked, and beaten with thorns in his own presence ; and then seized 
on the dowry he had received from Mahdbat, and sequestrated all 
his other 23rop)erty,” ^ 


I established hosjutals within the chief cities, and appointed 
physicians to attend upon the sick, and directed that the expense 
should be defrayed out of the royal treasury. 

^ Sir Pvoe, in Kerr’s CoUection cf Yoijfuyes and Tmvds^f to!, ix* p. 321. 
rd. ix. p. 338. 

3 Gladwids lieiffn of Jahangir^ p. 7S.... p. 396.] 

^ Klphinstone’s Suiory of toL ii. p. 339. Sec also Dow’s History of Min” 
dosia?ii Tol. iii, p. S9. . ' . 
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Commentary. 

Tliis is one of tie Institutes of his lying 
was, no doubt, as much observed in one instan 


Ninth 

In imitation of my father, I directed that on the 18th of every 
Eabi’u-I awwal,= my birthday, no animal should be Hlled There 
were also two other days of prohibition; viz. Thursday, the day of 
my accession, and Sunday, on which my father was borm who used 
to pay that day extraordinary respect, not oidy beorase it was 
dedicated to the Sun, but because the Creation commenced on that 

day. On which account he also prohibited the Mling of animals 

oa Sundays. 

Commentary, 

Pope Pius Y. aHowed the inhabitants of Aberdeen the privilege 
of fishing on Sundays and Past-days, provided the first fish caught 

were presented to tbe Cburcb. 

The fast;, which the Mahometans observe so scrupulously, for an 
entire montli, was the subject of his dension. He invited to his 
table the most conscientious observers of the laws of their religion, 
and inveigled them into a companionship in his excesses in wine, 
and in eating prohibited meats. The Casi, and the Imams, who are 
the doctoi-s of Mahometan law, in vain admonished him, that the 
use of certain meats was forbidden by the Alcoran. Fatigued with 
their importunities, he inquired in what religion the use of drinks 
and food of every species, without distinction, was permitted. The 
reply was, in that of the Christian rehgion alone. ‘We must then,’ 
le rejoined, ‘all turn Christians. Let there be tailors brought to us, 


' Davy and White’s Institutes of Titmur, p. 371 
^ Gladwin translates tliis differently: ^‘By as mar 
commencing with Ms birth-day/' The literal mea' 
but it seems an improbable one. [The literal mec 
rendering. See p. 286.] 
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tliese words tlie doctors trembled for their sect. Fear and interest 
made them hold a less severe language. They all declared that the 
sovereign was not bound by the precepts of the Alcoran y and that 
the monarch might, without scruple, use whatever meats and drinks 
were most agreeable to him/’ ^ 


■ ■ ^Tenth^ ■ 

1 1 gave a general order that the mansahs and bestowed by 

fatlier should he conhi'med to their respective liolders, and a 
short time afterwards I increased the mamah of each according to 
his deserts\ thus, the holder of ten was raised to twelve, and so 
forth. TSe aJtadis vtqtq raised from ten to fifteen, and tlie salaries of 
all the servants of my father were raised from ten to t’lvelv^e ; and 
the provisions supplied to the ladies of the royal hoiiseiiold were 
raised in the proportion of ten to twelve, and ten to twenty. 

Commentanj, 

Many Snbas were removed from their respective governments 
into other provinces ; some were dismissed to make room for the 
Emperor’s abettors and friends. The deprived governors repaired 
to Court to restore themselves, by money and intrigue, to their 
former dignities. Some succeeded in their views ; others were re- 
duced to despair, through want of success. The latter began to 
form treasonable designs to recover the consequence and power 
which they had lost.” ^ 

Sir T. Eoe would lead us to question this proclaimed liberality. 
** Having venison of various kinds before him, he gave me half a 
stag, and said I should see the rest bestowed on his ladies. This 
was presently cut into four pound pieces, and was sent into the 
interior apartments, by his young son and two w-omen, in their bare 
hands, just as if he had been doling out such small fragments to the 
poor by way of charity/’ ® 

Hussein Beg Chan Buduchshe, who had been governor of the 

^ Catrou^s Eutorp of the Mogul Bymstg^ p. 138. 

2 Dow’s Ehiory of Ein^etani vol lii. p. 6. 

® Eerr’s ChUecUm of Voge^ee mS Travek^ voL ix. p. 333. 
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Elemiik 

The li'.ilders of (ifjirda and Tiiadad^'mix^ dsli, who form an army of 
persoBS invokiijg blessings, I at once confirmed in their holdings, 
according to the tenor of iliQ farmdns held by each; and Mxran 
Sadr Jaliun, one of the sahjkh of pure descent in Hindustan, who 
held the high office of Sadr for some time under my father, was 
directed to look daily after the poor and needy. 

Commentary, 

3Iirdn Sadr Jehiin had received the same order from Akbar. 

His bestows upon the poor and needy money and neces- 

saries of evcfFT kind. !\Iiaiy are allowed daily, monthly, or annual 
pensions, which they receive regularly, without any delay or deduc- 
tion.’*® 

‘*Tho affair raqiikacl an agreement clear and explicit in all points, 
and a more fonnal and authentic confirmation than it now had, by 
ordinaiy fiiixians, which were merely temporary commands, and re- 
spected accordingly/’ ® 

TJie prince gave us one clay a phirmaund for our good usage, 
with a grant of privileges, and countermanded all the next by con- 
tradietory orders, in which proceedings there was neither honour 

nor good faith.” * 


Ttmifih, 

1 ordered that all the prisoners in eveiy fort and prison through- 
out the kingdom should be released. 


Commentary. 

A very foolish order, and one calculated to bring his father’s 

police system into contempt. 

^ Dow’s Suiory 0 / Mindostan^ toL ill. p. 8. • 

« Oladwia’s wl I pp. 221 -^ 226 . , ^ ‘ ' 

® Sir T. Ro8, m Efitf s Coii* &f voL ix. p. 267.' 

* JW, toi ix. p. 359. ■ 
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Jali&iigtf s sense of sympathy for prisoners was not always so acute* 
The King^s maimer of himtmg Is thus : — ^ilboiit tli.e heghming 
of November he goes from Agra, accompanied by many thoiisancls, 
and himts all the comitiy for thirty or forty coss roim*! about, £iiid 
so continues till the end of March, when the great heats drive him 
home again. He canses a tract of wood or desert to bo encoiiipassefl 
about by chosen men, who contract themselves to a near compassj 
: and, whatever is , taken in, 'this inclosnre is ctaliecl the King’s si^har 
: 'or game, b whether iMaf beasts, and whoever lets aught escape 
' loses his, life, imless p'arcloned by the King. All the beasts thus 
;,taken^ if; man’s, meat,.:' and the money given to the poor. 

If in,en,,,.they hecom,e the, 'King’s slaves, and are sent jfaarly to Cabtil, 
to .be,baiiered for horses, and dogs; these being poor, miserable and 
thievish people, who live in the wmods ami deserts, cliSeriBg litlie 
,'::'from,, 'beasts 

... ,„Prec6pt...and practice were never more •forcibly contrasted... . 

^ William Finches TraTeis,' 16 n, in Kerr’s Tiii p. 291 » 


SIfASE FATEE EAWGSA. 

This littio work was written to show tlie autlior’s ingenuity in com- 
posing, m six different styles, the account of tlie capture of Kangri 
«an instance* of ^Tai(fT€)^ia ^ wkicli lias not often been exceeded. 
The antliorsliip is doiibtfiil; some attribute it to Hfamat Khan ’Alf, 
others to Jaluhl TihiiiihL Tlie style, which is very diffictdt, cer' 
tainly resomtiles that of the former, and the vicious redundance of 
ornament wliicli serves to make him one of -the most popular of the 
inodeni authors of Inclfa, as well as the freciuent use of medical 
phrases, appear at first to convey internal evidence of the fact. It 
was certainly written after the time of Jahangir, because he is 
styled Jmimi>-maMni^ hfs honorific title after death; and so far, it 
might have Imn written by either author to whom it is ascribed : 
but I enterfaiii m doubt that it was written by Muhammad JaMM 
Tibatiba ; not only because the general voice concurs most in this 
opinion, but liccause in a common-place hook in mj possession, 
which most he at least a hundred years old, amongst other com- 
positiontii of JaMla, there are the first and last Fafh$ expressly 
ascribed to him. 

He was fully capable of this versatility of style, and was, more- 
over, a mumM of Shah Jahiin, which would account for Ms ascribing 
a mnqiimt to him, individually, in which he had so little real 
concern, N'lkiinat. Khan ^Aii, who lived later, would not have had 
the same reason for fiattering a bygone monarch at so much ex- 
|:iense of truth. 

Jalalfi Tibfitibd is the author of a Hstoiy of Shah Jahan, which 
will be noticed herteafler. He is also the author of the Persian 
translation of the Tmkudii-Eisrmi^a^ or the Institutes of Shusrt 

* II eal supcrraem imitatic.— Gmulilmu, ii, 20. Wher^ he irstau^es a 

who stack fctetiw on a needle, and wts rewarded bj Ilexander wiii a bimhei of them 
«*“** pwaitt® ihc opre dipisaanm.” ■ 


Aimsliirwaiiy traBsiated originally from the Telihvi into Arabic^ 
and by Jalala from the Arable into Persian^ This is a %''ery rn^lc- 
bmted work in India,' and was printed at Calcutta in 1S24 and sub- 
sequently lithographed at Lucknow, 

Pits! Capture ... ... pp. 1- C-l 

Second Capture •** PP* 64-110 

, , , , , , . ■ Third Gaptiira ' ... pp . 11 1 -152 ■ , , . 

■ Fourth- Capture ... ■ .** . pp. 15S--176 ■ 

Fifth Capture ... ... ... pp. 177-201 

Sixth Capture ... ... ... pp. 202-220 

Size.— D uodecimo, wutli 11 lines to a page. 

It appears therefore that the first is the longest, and the trans- 
lation of it is given below. Absurd as it may read, it gives but a 
faint idea of the extravagances of the original. Then follow the 
beginnings of the other five, in order to sho'w the nature of the 
different narratives which have been attempted. 

[The translation uras apparently made by a mimsMf but has been 
revised l:y Sir H. M. Ellioh^^ 

extbacts. 

■ First CmiqmsL . , , 

Before the agents of the illustrious court of the Sujweme llaler 
could visit the provinces of the kingdom of creation, and before 
the recorders of fate could paint aiiything in tlie gallery of lie- 
ginnings ; when time ami place were not deiiiH^d, wlieii all 
things wMcIi we now see around us were screened in his de- 
signs, like life in bodies, or meaning in. words; and wdieii there 
was a state of perfect solitude, and all things, from t!ie higliest 
heavens ’ to the lowest regions of water and earth, liad their forms 
only in his imagination, the universal physician who lias existed 
from all eternity, that is, the Almighty God, according to ills wise 
dispensation, and with a view to preserve regularity and system, 
predestined that great and arduous works should bo performed by 
the hands of man, and for this- puipose endowed him with exalted : 

^ If. U Barm'Bihmtre i& tom. lii. p. 290. 
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tliC cill'cr (A cullyriuiri hi liis eyes. All difficulties vanish of them- 
selves : the dark rust turns for him into a glass, through -which he 
is able to see the world. Through his good fortune the star of 
prosperity shines over a nation, and the hand of his generosity 
relieves pe^ iple from tlieir wants. From his perfection in the know- 
ledge of the doctrine of jurisprudence, with which the Almighty 
enlightens his mind, he can effect the satisfactory management of 
his goveriiment. can awake people from the slumbers of idleness, 
and settle all clistiirhanees by his judicious plans. He can rule over 
^ the seven climates of the earth, as the soul governs the body ; and 
by liis superior wisdom is able even to alter the effect of the revolu- 
tions of the heavens upon the affairs of mankind. His pleasure and 
displeasure?, as shown in the government of people, has a much 
better effect towards perfecting their morals, than the heat of the 
sun has upon ripening fruit. His justice, severity, liberality, and 
frugality are more advantageous to the people than the sweet and 
bitter medicines or the plaister of a physician, or the bleeding 
instrumeiits of a surgeon to his patients. His anger is as beneficial 
to tbe people as the animal heat to the body ; and his dissatisfaction, 
like the bitter precepts of philosophers, gives men the fruits of pre- 
caution. The description of his virtues is worthy of forming a 
preamble to the book of holiness and justice, and the account of his 
generoBity fit to introduce the history of sovereigns. Kings should 
make his morals their example, and his mode of administration their 
rule. Tills may be illustrated by the following brief account. 

When under the mfluence of the fortunate star of Shah Jahan, a 
victory was achieved over the B4na, and the tribes of Jam 'and 
Bhara^ were subdued in Gujarat by the royal army, the Emperor 

^ By tlie is meant the chief Zamhiddr of Sarath in ’GujaiAtf and by Bh^r4, 
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Jaliiiigir, who Iceow eveiy -pema^s worth by oaly looking at Ms 
face, was cxcaeciiagly happy to £ad the Prince possessetl of eveiy 
good and excellent quality, and, from the achicTeiBeBts he had 
performed, the Emperor had every reason to believe that he 
woalcl become the most powerful prince of his age. Frum las ex- 
cellant manners and good disposition, he fuiiiid liiia r|iiiio worthy 
of being his successor; and it was a matter of great satisfaction 
to him that he had such an accomplished prince for his scm. 
Hence it %vas that His Majesty, who was equally kind to all, 
nobles and plebeians, was often heard to speak in piililic of 
the high <pialities of the Priace. His Majesty always took advice 
and assistance on all points wdiieh seemed ditlciilt and donbtfiil, a 
fact which showed to all that there are things in the world wddeli 
every inaa is not able to do, and that oiio key cannot fit every lock. 
To overcome particular difficulties, men are specially raised up ; for 
every great work is destiaed to be parfornied by the exertions of one 
particular chief ' 

Since the shaking of the chain of prosperity produces all that is 
necessary for the accomplishment of any purpose, the Almighty God 
detcmined to reveal a wonder from the hicldeu chambers of secrecy, 
and effect a miracle by his beneficence in bclialf of tiio Piirico, who 
justly sustains the weight of the successorship of Goci This was 
exemplified in the revolt of Suraj Hal, son of Baja Busu, who, 
overcome by excessive pride, and through vain ideas, having lost all 
his semes, and becoming delirious through the fire of his madness, 
.which burnt up the storehouse -of his wits, had altogether eradicalod 
the tree of allegianoa by the fingers of insiibordiiiation, and having, 
by Ms ridiculous fantasies and vile thoughts, made a breach in the 
fabric of obedience (as Magog in the wall of Alexander), and by 
the scratching of his bad fortune deformed with his own hand the 
filoe of hp prosperity, the malignity of his dark fate, owing to the 
drunkenness of his neglect, made him break the bowi of his good 
faith. Through his folly he, relied upon the precarious shelter of 
his forts, and exulted in havihg^ the Mils for his defence, not know- 
ing that the warriors of the royal army were so powerful that, mm 
if he were to flee from water and fire, ancb to conceal himself under 
stones, they would easily destroy him with their Massing spears and, 
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blades of good water, as a shorfc-liyed spark v^skes to nothing, or 
a little drop becomes absorbed by the earth. In short, when the 
Emperor, who by his generosity and kindness had confirmed him in 
the paternal dominions after the death of his father, had been in- 
formed of Stiraj IfaFs reYoIl, and that from the escesswe bile of his 
pride lie had soared the taste of the honey of his obedience, and 
tiiroagli his sliortsigiitedness having thrust Ms foot beyond his 
blanket, dcHorting the highway of loyalty, and entering on the plain 
of rebellion, had laid his rapacious hands upon some of the par- 
ganas of the Panjab ; lie (the Emperor), according to the wishes of his 
heart, entrusted the duty also of punishing the rebel to the hands of 
the Prince, and that oimament of the world, and director of its 
coiiiiuesta and aclininistration, in order to display the excellence of 
his arrangeinejits, gave the command to Baja Bikramajxt, an old, 
brave, and experienced chief, who was very faithful to the throne, 
for whom, the Prince had used every endeavour to obtain advance- 
ment, the gold of whose friendship, when tried by the touchstone, 
had turned out pure and red, and who had successfully rendered 
many services to the Emperor on former occasions, and also in the 
conquest of the tribes of Jam and BhM, Just alluded to above, 
against wliom matters had been previoiisiy ill-conducted, and for 
whose present discomfiture the Government was indebted entirely to 
his exertions and valour. Agi*eeably to the orders of the Prince, he 
with a sti)ut heart, experienced judgment, loyal intentions, pure 
frioadsbip, and great precaution, marched from Gujarat against the 
rebel, at the head of a considerable army, in order tp secure success, 
on the 12th of Shahriyar, the 13th year of His Majesty’s reign, 
couesponding with the 1st of Slxa^ba^, a.h. 1027. 

Suraj Mal,^ on receiving the inteiligenoe of his motion towards 
him, was so overwhelmed with fear that he dared not lay his rapa- 
cious hands upon the rich province of Panjab,, which he had intended 
to plunder. He mn with precipitation towards Pathankot, and 
tiM)k shelter in the fort of Mau,^ which is surrounded by hills ,^d 
The local tradi lions and poems nnwersally call Jagat Sing the son of B&sd, and 


to Mm thej ascrihe the defeat of, the Muhammadan armies. ^ 

« There are two Taldhas of Man, upper and lowm-, Mid and $dri, in 
of Kdrpdr, to the BM, of that town, and not far from PathAahot. In the first are 

slUl te ht ««». roitwai of tho palace of the Ehjte of . 
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forests, and is reckoned one of the loftiest and sirongest forts in the 
conntiy. From aiielent times it had been the ca|.4tril of the chiefs 
of that territory^ and several times siege was laid to it^ init no 
enemy was ever able to take it Eaja Bikraraajit, at the liead of a 
royal arrnjg soon readied the place, and laid siege to tlic f^rt* The 
refugees offered opposition, bnt they were som defeatc-il Aljoiit 
700 persons on their side, male and female, ^verc Idlled, mn.iiy men 
W’'erfi taken prisoners, and Siiraj 3Iai himself, with a few others, fled 
to the fort of Nurpur, which had been raised by Ilaja Busu* This 
town, before the fort was built, was called iJliauiri, and Hiibsei|iient 
to its conquest it was called Xurpur, after the illiisiiioiis name of 
the Emperor Xuru-d din Jahangir. Bikraiiiajit, having taken pos- 
session of the fort of Mau, and having collected his iiiiiiiitions of 
war, was bent on the destrnetion of Suraj Mai, and the cc)iK|iiest of 
Kangra. ITitli this intention he pursued Siiraj Mai without 
delay; but the fugitive chief, not finding himself able to stand 
before the mighty torrents of the royal army, and being quite con- 
founded, dared not stop there for a moment, but, before its arrival, 
fled away at midnight towards the mountains ; and having entered 
the dominions of the Baja of Chamba, coneealecl himself in the fort 
of Tanigarh/ which is very ancient, lofty, and strong, and is 
hemmed in by thick forests and motintaiiis- IIo was, however, soon 
besieged there by the royal army. For tliree clays the Baja led 
successive attacks upon the fort, and on the fourth day slormecl it 
with all his warriors, %vho, though they sustained a great loss in 
killed and wounded, yet bravely, and l:y the force of their arms, 
carried everything before them, took possession of the fort, and 
obliged Suraj Mai to flee* After ho had lost more than one 
thousand men on his side, and a great number Imd fallen into the 
hands of the besiegers, he fled from Turagarli to the Eaja of 
Chamba, and took refuge in a fort in which the Ihlja and ills family 
resided, and here he considered himself fortunate in obtaining a 
respite of two or three days* 

^ file copies read IsrM, but, inquiries In tie neiglibourhood satisfy mo there wia no 
such place, and that we should read Tar&garh. Local iradilion represents that 
TIrbgarli held out for twelve years', when the siege was raised; the royal artay 
having sunoimded it long enough' te .©at the fruit of the trees they had plaited there* 
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Bikmiajyit* after tlie capture of Taragarh and tie flight of the 
rebel chief* lanrched towanls tlie fort of Nurpnr, where he cleter- 
Biineii upon stajing fur some days, and then to moTe from that place 
witl'i Ills iniglitT army, mid make at once all the neighbouring places 
his prey* lie somi eori(|iicrt?d the forts of Hara, Paharx, Thatha, 
Pakrotm Sfir, and Juwali, which aU lay in the Yicinitj of Furpur, 
stirroiimled witli jungle, and were all veij strong. Having so far 
succeeded in liis iiiidertakirig, he determined now to seize Snraj Mai, 
and take the fort of Kungra. While he was engaged in making 
preparations fur tliiB purpose, Madhd Sing, brother of Snraj Mai, 
taking advantage of the opportunity, raised a rebellion in the same 
territory; hut, through fear of Eaja Bikramajit, lie chose to 
secure himself within the fort of Eotila, between Eangra and 
Xiirpur. It Is hoimiied on three sides by a large river; and on 
the land side, which wm as dark and narrow as his own under- 
stmidhig, he fortified It with cannon blazing like the firmament of 
fire. The priitlence of Euja Bikramajit did not permit of his leaving 
behind liim tliis new rebel unpunished. With all haste, therefore, 
he marched tow'ards him, and having reached -the place, suddenly 
laid siege to the fort. The enemy offered a bold resistance, but at 
last %¥as defeated ; and, after much bloodshed, the fort fell into the 
hands of the royalists. In short, Eaja Bikramajit, having wrested 
the whole tmiltory from Suraj Mai and his agents, made himself 
master of it on the part of the Emperor. He I'emoved all the rebel s 
officers from their diffci’ent posts, and established his own tlidnas. 
He gave several ^argmas to the servants of the throne as jdgirs* 
The unfortunate Suraj Mai, being properly punished for his insolence 
and rebellious conduct, and having suffered great loss, reflected now 
upon his conduct wdth regret. In a short space of time, so many 
strong forts had been easily taken, a large number of people had 
been slciin, and many men had been talicen prisoners. Being entirely 
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past mmmniimt Eaja Bikmmajit called tipon liim to siirrenclar all 
tlie property of Suraj Mai, and to make tlie most iiacoHclitioaal offer 
of siirrcacler, Tlie Baja of Chaniba acconliiigly made over tlie 
wlaole property of Suraj IM, and Blkramajit despatclied all tke 
prise property, nncler a strong escort, to the Emperor; wliieli, 
besides otlier Taltiables, consisted of fonrtecTi large elepliants, and 
200 Arab and Tarkisb torses. , Having tlms got; rid of tlie rebels, 
liO now proceeded to tlie eonciiiest of Kuiigra. 

Immediately on bis approaebing tbe fort, lie siirromKlctl it with 
bis troops ; and altbongh bis religion was calculated to make him 
revolt from sneb a proceeding, yet, for tbe sake of bis master, be 
used all Ms exertions to conquer It, He acted contrary to bis creed, 
of wbicb be was a most devoted adherent, rather than become guilty 
of disloyalty and ingratitude*, and eonsidered tbo service of liis master 
equal to tbe service of God ; for in this fort- there was a temple of 
Debb who is one of the greatest goddesses of the Hlndfis, and to 
worship which idol people resorted to this place in great Biimbers 
from the remotest parts of the country. Ibija Bikimmijil was one 
of the most faitlifnl and obedient servants of tbe throiiet He wm 
attached to the Emperor’s interests to siicb a degree^ tlmt in pro* 
moling them he would fear no danger, and there was iiolliiiig too 
difficult to be surmounted by his bold and daring spirit. Although 
his ancestors did not possess the title of Kaju, and hereditary honours 
did ..not, .therefore, inspire any ■coriiclence in. bis clia.racter, yet. .by 
Ms own meritorious services he obtained tbo title of BikramajiE 
and the mmsah or rank of a commander of 5000 horse. Entire 
power was placed in his hands In tlie execution of flio present com- 
laand. Indeed, the advantages of obedience and gratitude to a master 
are incalculably numerous and infimtely great. In short, Bikraraajit, 
having surrounded the fort, ordered intreiicliinents to ho made, and 
naineB to be dug in their proper places. Each officer was appoinfad 
to a certain service, and he Hmseif renmined to su|)eristend the 
whole. He led on several gallant attacks upon the fori. The 
warriors of the royal army' fought very bravely willi tlie enemy, and 
the Bajputs displayed astonishing feats of valour. Tlie besiegers at 
last effected a breach in tho/walls, and forced a passage into tilie fort 
A 'most sanguimiy contest ensued. The brave soldiers of tha royal 
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army Bhnt a great , mmlmr of their opposeats witli tlieir arrows, mi. 
like lightning rjpttml a ilreiitlfii! iSre on them. The warriors foaght 
so l-toMIy tliej rivalled the eekhrated Sam mi M&nmm ia feats 
of ehivfilry ; ntnl tho musketeers threw such a shower of balls that 
the heavens app*/areil to have hid themselves mder the veil of 
clouds. The whedo ritfiios|>liC‘re was filled with the smoke of the 
giiiiH. 1 he anws of thet archers made so manj holes m the shields 
of thm anfagoiiihts that they resembled the hives of bees; and the 
hreists of the fig!iter«, fr«jm the woomls they received, became as 
hollow m the sciles ctf a l^ulnnce. Tlio nooses which the besiegers 
threw towards tlio enemy were so strong that they might have 
drawn rlmvii the milkjr way In the heavens. The mnskei-balls, 
which Ml at a very great distance and with mitch velocity, exceeded 
in the cln::>p8 of ruin, and the noise of the drums drowned 

that of flmtuier. The sliaiits of triumph and the sounds of the 
musical instramentH resehed the heavenly regions, and confounded 
Jupiter ill llic fifth heaven. At last the opponents, being entirely 
defeated, found their safety in fiigiit. Although they had made a 
vigomiia^ resistance, and showed much intrepidity and courage in 
defefiding tliemsalves, yet the brave waraors advanced to the attack 
with siitdi great impeiuosity, and their ardour and zeal were so 
anreinit'tiiig, that towards the close of day the gale of victory Hew 
upon the wyH standards, and a complete overthrow was given to the 
enemy, whom ftieir mighty hand compelled to surrender the keys of 
the fort, lajii Bikmmajit triumphantly entered the fort, appointed 
trustworthy officers to protect the property which might be found 
there, arul placet! 'dmik at different stations where they were re- 
quircil After this signal victory, he made the whole army happy 
by oftoring tliem his thanks, praising them for their valorous deads, 
and rewanling every man with goods and cash according to his rank 
and deserts. He also increased the mamah of those warriors who 
distiiigiiishec! themselves in battle. He took possession of all the 
treasures which had been amassed by the Bajas of that place from 
ancdciit rimea From these riches he distributed rewards’ to ^ the 
nobles and officers of the army, and what remained, after ^ all the 
expeiwes, he sent to the Emperor, with a report on the victory 
which waa. thua achieved. His Majesty, on receiving ,the informa- 
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tion of tins eoiiqnestj offered thanks to the great Creator of the 
DiiiTerseiij aad dlstiibiited a large sum in alms among the poor and 
the needy. 

mi a€eomi of the emtquesi cf Kunrjni^ ilie wriier^ 
figreeabl^ io wfmi he before promkedf novi gires a iesmi}tiou cf ih 
'■'fertf:. 

Tim fort of Kangi^a is very kfty, anti stands on a xerj liigii Mlh 
Its hiiikling^ are Tery heaiitifiil. It is so old that no one can tell at 
what period it was hitilt. This fort is “very strong ; iiisoiiuidi that 
no king was erer aHe to take it; and it is xuitmmmnly deelaied hy 
all persons acqnamted with the history of the ancdent Rajas, that 
from the beginning up to this time, it lias always remained in pos- 
session of one and the same family. The fact is also confirmee! by 
the histories of the Muhammadan Kings who licrve reigned in this 
country. Prom a.s. 720, or the eommencenieiit of Sultan Ghiyasii-cl 
din’s power, to the year 963, whesi the Emperor Akbar lieeame 
master of the whole eoimtiy of Hinflustaa, the fort has been 
besieged no less than fifty-two times by the most powerful kings 
and rulers, but no one has been able to fake it, Ifixtiz, ‘who was one 
of the greatest kings of Dellii, once laid siege to this fort', but it 
baffled all liis efforts ; for at last he "was contented wdth having an 
intexwiew with its Raja, and was obliged to return iinsiiccessfiiL In 
the reign of the Emperor Akbar, one of his greatest noldes, Hasan 
KixH Khun Turkoman, entitled Khtin-i Jaluiii, GoYornor of , the 
ProTince of Bengal, attacked this fort, at tho head of a numerous 
army, after he was appointed to the goTeniment of the Panjab ; but, 
notwithstanding a long siege, he also failed in taking it* To be 
successful in snob a great and difficult task wm beyond all expecta- 
tion; but Providence has destined a time for all w^orks, at w^liich they 
must be accomplished; and hence it was tiuit that Emperor, notwith- 
standing aE Ms efforts, could not obtain its possession. It was 
destined to fall into the hands of the mighty army of the Emperor 
■ Jah4ngir, tinder the, influence nf whose prosperous star all diflicui- 
ties were overcome, and aE, obstacles removed- 
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Second Conquest 

At the time wlien tlie page of creation was blank, and notbing 
had yet taken form or sliai^e, the Supreme "Wisdom, with a view to 
preserve regularity and order in the world, fixed the destiny of each 
man, and deposited the key for unravelling each difficulty in the 
hands of an individual endowed with suitable talents. A time is 
fixed for everything, and when that time comes all obstacles are 
reino\*ed. T\ hen the man who is destined to perform it is born, and 
illumines this world by the light of his mind, he finds very easily 
the way to its efficient performance. This may be illustrated by the 
following brief account. 

As the Lmperor Jahangir, according to the general custom, had 
entrusted the management of the afiairs of government to the un- 
erring wisdom of his son Shah Jahan, this Prince, possessed as he 
was of a jiower wffiich could suimount all difficulties, first achieved 
a veiy glorious victory over the Eana ; and then, by the instrument- 
ality of his sword, subjugated tlie tribes of 3km and Bhara. That 
the secret designs of the Eternal Wisdom and the mysteries of the 
heavens might be discovered, and the heavenly light which had 
adorned the mind cf this Prince, who was an honour to the Muham- 
madan religion, might sliine upon all people, it was reported to the 
Emperor, in these days of his increasing prosperity, that Suraj Mai, 
who was generously confirmed in the mninidri of his father Baja 
Biisu, had, through some vile ideas, raised disturbances in the 
country, and, under the infiiience of his declining star, revolted 
against the throne ; and, having exceeded his proper limits, had 
begun to oppx’ess the people of the parganas of the Panjab by his 
plundering expeditions. His Majesty being well aware of the superi- 
ority of the Prince’s talents, was conscious that no difficulty was too 
great to be surmounted by him, and no enterprise too hazardous 
to be achieved. * 

The duty of punishing the new rebel was therefore entrusted to 
him ; that, by the sharp edge of his sword, all disturbances might 
be ^[uelled. The Prince accordingly resolved to take measures 
for the accomplishment of this trust, and gave the command to 
Baja Bikramajit, who was one of the oldest and most experienced 
servants of the throne.^ ^ 
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ing hU army, wliicli }io placoJ under the 


.. command of Bsya Bikra- 

mujii, the tree of whoso fortune had blossomed under the care of 
tlie Prince, who wa.s nourished in the bosom of the kindness of 
Almiglifv (:roiI, etc., eto. 


testiva! oJ -Jd, or as happy as hope. Every night appeared as 
bright as the .sun. and a.s delightful as that called the LaiIatu-1 Kadr 
or the night of power. In short, it was a time when the bud of the 
prosperity of tin's excellent reign was fully blown. It was in these 
brtii[y days that the Emperor, having proceeded to Gujarat, adorned 
the city of Ahinadiilratl by Ins presence. While he was there, it 
was reported to him that Sttraj ^lal, son of Baja Basu, whom he had 
generously confirmed in the mnmiUH of his father, had, by his 
short-.sightcilneBS, revolted against the throne, and that, acting upon 
the dicfati>.s of his folly, and deviating from the path of prudence, 
he had the intention of stretching out his rapacious hand upon the 
^argumis of the Panjtib. His Majesty, whose whole efforts were 
always directed to tlic extinguishing of the fire of Paganism, and 
removing the miscliief of mutiny and rebellion, immediately ordered 
tlie Prince to take measures towards the punishment of the revolter. 
As, through the guidance of the Supreme God, his attention was 
always devoted to the extirpation of rebels and infidels, be directed 
the Prince, who was as wise as Jupiter and as prudent as Mercury, 
to undertake tlio capture of the fort of Kangi-a, which from its 
foundation to this time w'as never approached by any sovereia-n. 
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Fifth CmiqtmL 

Wien, in tlie 13th j^ear of bis reign, tbe Emperor Jabangfr led 
on ills ever sticcassM and victorious arms to tbc territory of Giijaifit, 
and, having reacliad the eity of AbmacMkul, exalted its rank liigber 
than tbe ninth heaven hj his aiispidons arrival, it was reported to 
liirii that Shraj Mai, son of Kajd Easu, clevialing frcan the way of 
pnitlence, had raised disturbances in the comitrv, revolted against 
the throne, and having advanced beyond his bomals, hatl begun to 
oppress the people of the pargamu of the ihiijfib. 11a3 EnipiU’or, 
wiio saw from the infancy of the Prince Shah Jaliaip that the light of 
fortune and greatness heamecl forth from Ills countenance, and that 
tbe sun of his prosperity was rising higher and higher every day, 
was fully confident of the hope that no diilciiity was too great to be 
overcome by his courage, and no enterprijse too hfizarclons to be 
achieved by his valour. Just before tlie rebellion of Sumj Mai, a 
victory was gained by Mm over the Puna, and tbe insurrection of 
tbe tribes of Jam and Bhara was totally siibclued. The duty of 
punishing tMs new revolter, and tbe clesiriiction of the fort of 
Kangiu, which was so strong that no king was ever aMe to take ft, \ 
were also placed under his charge. He wm acccinlingly obliged to 
turn his attention to this expedition. He gave the coinmand of Ms 
army to lajii Bikraindjit, who, by his good luck and the effect of 
his fortunate star, had rendered him valuable services on all occa- 
sions, etc,, etc. 

, . Sixth Conquest 

Tlie Emperor, having observed in the Prince those qualities winch 
befit a great monarch, and w^hieh indicate the marks i>f future pros- 
perity, and also being convinced that his praiseworthy character 
would soon enable him to become a most fortunata and powerful 
ruler, always took such measures %vhich might show to the people 
that His Majesty wished- to make him his successor, and hence it was 
that the achievement of every- great enterpriao was referred to the 
force of his arms, and the' unravelling of -each difficult proposition 
was entrusted to. his Mente. : When- a victory had bean achieved 
over the Bana by tb© ',ever-snoo©ssM army of the Prino©, the 
.Smperor Jahangir, in tho'lSa. year of his reign, proceeded to the 
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province of Giij-irut. aii'l tlie city of Ahmatlabad, wMoh is always as 
ii# a ganleii in sijring, was adorned by the marks of his 
footsteps. At this time, and immediately after the Prince had sub- 
dued tlie triix'S of Jam and Bhiira, the Emperor received the news 
of the K‘!jeni...H <.>f Suraj 3M, and his oppressions over the inhabit- 
ants Ai the ^jiirgnims cif ilio Panjab. The duty of punishing this 
new it'ht-I was also .-utrastoij to the Prince, who was at the same 
timr* ordertal to take iho fort of Kiingra, which had long been the 
object of His Majesty s desire. The Prince, agreeably to the royal 
mandates, prepared an army, and placed it under the command of 
Eajii Bikramajit, who had rendered many valuable services to the 
throne, etc., etc. 


Note E. 


INTEOBUCTIOR TO FIRISETA^B MISTORY, 

[Fieisxita’s history is preceded by an Introduction, giving, as his 
translator, General Briggs, has stated, rapid and imperfect ac- 
count of Hindu history previous to the Muhammadan invasion.’’ Sir 
H. Elliot spoke very disparagingly of this part of the work, and com- 
pared it with the first ten Books of Livy, or Br. Henry’*s first volume 
of the History of Great Britain based on the poems of Ossian,” ^ 
General Briggs made only a partial translation of the Introduction, 
and evidently held a very low opinion of its value ; but notwithstand- 
ing this, and the openly expressed condemnation of Sir H. Elliot, a 
desire has been often felt and expressed for a complete translation. 
The subject treated of in the Introduction is one of the greatest ob- 
scurity, and inquirers who are striving to penetrate the gloom of 
Hindu antiquity are eager for the smallest ray or spark of light. 
Eirishta deals with it in a very bold and deckled manner, nothing 
doubting ; and a perusal of General Briggs’s abstract, or a partial 
examination of the Persian text, might well excite a wish for a perfect 
translation. The Editor has therefore made the following complete 
version of all the historical part of the Introduction. If it does not 
satisfy, it will at least extinguish expectation ; and the w'ork will no 
longer be looked upon as a partially worked mine containing undis- 
covered or unappreciated gems of light. As a literary production, 
the work is certainly curious. Scattered Hindu traditions, which the 
author had gleaned from various sources, are unhesitatingly con- 
nected with the teachings of the Euran and the legendary lore of 
the Shdh-ndma.: like as in Christendom there have been waiters who 
have striven to bring aH history into unison with the Old Testa- 
ment. Musulmans and their idolatrous forefathers are persistently 
represented as lords paramount of Hind, the land of infidels, 
and as regularly receiving, and enforcing payment of tribute. It 
may be that there are in the account some faint glimmerings of 

^ Supri, p. 210. 



fact, some synchronisms^' as Sir H. Elliot says, ^'between Persian 
and Indian heroes;" but whether such are to be found or not, 
the iiiYestigator of Indian history will now no longer be debarred, 
by ignorance of the Persian language, from a complete investigation 
of this ^iluhariimadan summary of ancient Hindu history. The 
translation has been made from General Briggs’s lithographed 
edition, but a ISIB- belonging to the Eoyal Asiatic Society has also 
been used.] ' ' 

. TEANSLATIOH. ■ 

[This Introduction contains an account of the tenets of the people 
of India, a record of their Eais, and a description of the rise of 
the Muhammadan power in that country. At the present time 
there is no book more extensive and more trustworthy among the 
Hindus than the Malid-lhlraL This book was translated from 
Hindi into Persian by Shaikh Abu-1 Fazl Eaizi, son of Shaikh 
Mubiirak, in the reign of the Emperor Jalalu-d din Muhammad 
Akbar. It contains more than a hundred thousand couplets. The 
writer of these lines has undertaken the work of making an abstract 
of the book, anti here gives an epitome of it, sO' that inquirers 
may obtain a knowledge of its contents from the beginning to the 
end. It is no secret that in this country there has been a variety 
of opinion among philosophers, devotees and doctors as to the 
creation of the wmrld* Of these various views, thirteen are men- 
tioned in the IfaM-hMmt ; but no one of the writers has been 
able to give satisfaction on the subject to an inquiring mind, or 
to gratify his desires in the smallest degree* 

According to the faulty belief of the Hindixs, the revolutions of 
time in this changeful -world are marked by four ages—the first 
is called Sat Yug; second, Trita Yug; third, Dwapar Yug; fourth, 
Kali Yug, Whenever the Kali Yug shall be completed, the Sat 
Yug will come round again, and an end will be put to the Kali 
Yug, The afiairs of the world have always gone on in this way, 
and no sign has been given either of its beginning or its end. In 
one of the books of authority it is related that a person of false 
and frivolous character once asked the Leader, of the Faithful: 

Who existed thx'ee thousanil years before Adaifi;5''’^';vHie' Highness 
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answered, ^^Adanil” and as he repeated this three times, the man 
was silenced, and hung down his head. His Majesty then continued, 

If yon asked me three thousand times, Who was before xldam ? * 
I wonid still reply ^Adam.”’ So the age of the world cannot 
be ascertained, and the Hindu dogmas upon this point are sheer 
absurdities. From a saying of one of the old Bnihmaiis it appears 
that the world will have an end, and that a day of resurrection 
is certain. Their most acute and authoritative doctors confirm 
this doctrine. 

The duration of the Sat Yug was seventeen lacs and twenty-eight 
thousand years (1,728,000), During this age the works of the 
dwellers in the world were good and righteous. The lowty and 
the noble, the poor and the rich, never turned aside from the way 
of truth and rectitude, and from doing the will of God. The 
natural life of man in tkis age is said to have been one hundred 
thousand years. Gracious God, what a statement is this, and what 
a lifetime! (Ferses.) The length of the Trltd Yug is twelve lacs 
and ninety-six thousand years (1,296,000). In this age three- 
fourths of mankind lived in obedience to the law of C4od, and the 
natural life of man was ten thousand years. In the third age, 
Dwapar Yug, there are eight lacs and sixty-four thousand years 
(864,000). In this age the dwellers in the world were of honest 
conversation and of upright conduct; and the age of man w^as 
one thousand years. But the age of the patriarchs Adam, Noah, 
and others, was a thousand years, or nearly a thousand years. Tlie 
people of India aver and maintain that as these patriarchs lived 
towards the end of the Dwapar Yug, their lives -were of this short 
duration. The fourth or Kali Yug extends to four lacs and thirty - 
two thousand years (432,000). In this age three-fourths of mankind 
live an unrighteous and discreditable life ; and the natural age of 
man is one hundred years. The duration of each age is ordered in 
this way : the length of the Kalx Y^ug being doubled, gives the 
duration of the Dw%ar Yug; the years of the Dwapar being 
augmented by the number of the Kali Yug, shows the length of the 
Trita Yug; and the years of the TritalTug being increased in the 
same way, the duration of the , Sat Yug is found. At the present 
time, in the year one thousand and fifteen (1015) of the Hijra, the 
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people of India in their reckoning make the date to be 4684 of the 

Kali Yug. (Fers€s.) 

AcC'jiuing to tlie fxdilief of tlo pooplo of India, tlio Almighty first 
created five elenieiits, four of them the familiar (or terrestrial) 
eleinoBts, the liftli heiiig dMs or ether. After that he made a person 
devoid ot \unn, hut a concentration of wisdom, who was called 
Brahma. Aecordirig to various accounts, God brought him forth 
from the void of non-eiitity into palpable existence, ^nd made him. 
tlie first lae^uis of creation, and the cause of the foundation of the 
world, llie meaning of tlie word dhxs in the language of the com- 
mon peo]de of Hind is heaven (dsmdn) ; hut the select few deny 
this, and say that the sages of Hind are not convinced of the 
exih'tenee of a heaven, and that which surrounds the mortal world is 
air. Tlie planets (hmdldh) are the celestial forms of departed great 
men, wlio, by keeping under their natural desires, and by devout 
worship, having obtained bright forms and spiritual embodiments, 
liave been made like unto God in their nature and qualities, and 
move in the most elevated heights, where, in morial phrase, they are 
the birds of the world above. Some who have attained to a high 
degree of perfection have become great stars, and they never return 
to the world below. Those who are of a lower standard of perfec- 
tion, having enjoyed, uecording to their merit, a life in the highest 
sky, return again to the lower world. So the word dlcds, as used in 
the riindii b^ioks, has a variety of meanings; and it seems in- 
expedient to enter into a long explanation of it here. (Verses,) 

Bralnmi, having by the will of the Creator brought man out of the 
invisible condition into manifest existence, created four castes — 
Brfdimat'i, Khairi, Bais, and Sudra. He appointed the fii’st caste to 
ToairitaLn a holy warfare, to practise austerities, to uphold the laws, 
and to enforce restrictions. To them he confided the direction of 
the mortal %vorl(h The second class he seated upon the throne of 
rule and government, and giving to it the sovereignty of the woxid, 
he provided for the due government of men. Tlie third caste was 
appointed to caixy on agriculture, trades, and crafts. The fourth 
caste was created te serve their < superiors. By ^divine, direction and 
lioly irispinition, Brahma brought forth a book abouf the future and 
the present life. ' This book was called Bed . ' ;■ Under .the -guidance 
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of the Supreme, Ms active and cliscrimiimting intelligence laid clown 
principles for the guidance of all sorts and conditions of men; and 
having gathered his rules and precepts together in a book, he called 
it the Sacred Book. Mankind was thus supplied with a controlling 
power, so that, having a guide before and a guard behind, tliQj might 
pursue a straight course without deviation. The £ed contains a 
hundred thousand $Ms, The word sloh signifies a verse of four 
cliarmi (feet), and a charcm cannot be of less than one nor of more 
than twenty-six acliars. The word acliar signifies a letter, or a 
compound letter. The sages of Hind agree that the lifetime of this 
Wonder of Creation, the author of the book in question, reached 
one hundred yeax’s; but these years were extraordmary ones, for 
each consisted of three hundred and sixty days, and each day con- 
tained four thousand years of the age above refeiTecl to, and each 
night, like the day, contained one thousand Yugs. The learned 
Brahmans of Hind affirm that up to the time when I write this 
book, several Brahmas have come into the visible world, and have 
departed into the unseen. I have heard from my Brahman friends, 
that the present Brahma is the one thousand and first; that fifty 
years and half a day of his life are past, and ho has entered into the 
latter half of his existence. (Yerses.) 

Story-tellers and fabulists relate that, in the latter half of the 
Dwapar Yug, there was a Khatrf Eaja at Hastinapur, in Hindustan, 
who sat upon the throne of justice, and protected the rights of his 
people. His name was Eaja Bharat. He was followed by seven 
descendants in direct succession, who carried on the government, 
and departed to the other world. The eighth successor of his race 
was Eaja Kui*. Kur-khet (or) Thtmesar, which is a large city, 
still bears his name. His descendants were called Kuruvas. Aff.er 
six generations a son was horn, who became famous under the 
name of Ghaturburj. He was a great king, and had two sons, one 
called Dhritarashtra, the other Pand. Dhritarashtxn was the eider, 
but he was blind ; and so the government and sovereignty devolved 
upon his younger brother Pand. His power so increased that 
his sons were called Pandavas, after bis name. His sons were 
five, Jiidishtar, Bhfm-sen, and Arjiin, whose mother was named 
Eunti ; and Nakul and Sahadeo, whose mother was oailed J^Iaclrl. 



Pliritnnisbtni one limiclreil {sons by Gandlnm, who was daughter 
of the ItajVi of Kaiiflaliar.^ The eldest son was Baryodhan. Ha 
liiiil aiiiother mi 1>y n daughter of a corn-merchant, who was named 
Yfiyfichhfu Tlieso sons ’w^ere known by the name of Kurura. 

When Paii'l fifed, Dhrifaraslitra toofe the kingdom by right of 
relatiou'dfip? and his sons shared the honours of royalty with him. 
BiiryrtdiMii, lii^' >/l,»lest son, being Impressed with the duty and ex- 
pediceicy od' 'h'ihnding the State against enemies, became suspicious 
of thi^ iVai'lavas. and resolved to OTcrthrow them. Dhritarashtra 
also, being iiifuriiital of tlie liostility of the Piindavas, ordered them 
to build d resideuce farther away from the city, and to go and live 
there; s.t,» that a nnght be put to the ill-feeling. Duryodban 
directed the urcbitcicrs uiid workmen to build the roof and walls of 
that iKmsa whli lac and piteh, so that a spark might set fire to it, 
and tliJit no ve.stfge of the Puiiclavas might be left. The Pandavas 
got iiifomifitioii of lids; so. to secure themselves, they one night set 
tlicdr house on tire, aiid went off along with their mother to the desert. 
A woiiiaii iifiriiod Ilhi!, with her five sons, who had been commissioned 
by Biiryfidhuii to set the house on fire, was there watching for an 
opportunity ; am! on that night she and all her sons were burnt. 
The spies of Diiryorlhan, thinking that this woman and her sons 
were tin? IMnduvas Vi,*iih tlieir mother, and that the Pandavas were 
all burnt. e..>nvcyed tliO glad iutelligenco to the Kuriivas, who were 
greatly rf'jeii\HL 

Afi(‘r ibis catasfrO].the, the Pandavas, as the translation of the 
3ftiha-blutr;:it tc.siiiles, chniiged their names and appearances, left 
their desol af-etl liome* and. want to the town of Kampila. There by 
artifice they married Draupadi, tho daughter of the Eaja of Kampila, 
and all five brothers h?ui her as their common wife. It was settled 
that inicli was to Imve her for seventy days; and upon this under- 
sending, they lived in peace and unity. Some Plindus maintain 
that this was uidawfiil, and explain the fact away; God knows the 
truth I But the nobility of their character was evident, and the fame 
of them spread abroad until it reached Diiryodhan, who, having 
made inc|uines, ascertained the facts, and that the report of the burn- 

^ This name is written with as the luodcra Eaadahar is writte% bafe GandhS^ri 

got her name from llie dd Gaatlli to on the Indus. ^ . ;Y 
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iiig of the PandaTas was untrue. With friendly professions, but 
selfish designs, he brought them to Hastinapur. After courteously 
entertaining them, he dmded the hereditary dominions as between 
brothers. So Indarpat, which is near Old Delili, with half the 
territories, fell to the lot of the PandaTas; and Hastinupiir, with 
the other half of the territories, remained in the possession of the 
Kuruvas. 

In course of time many of the chief nobles, observing the intelli- 
gence and excellent qualities of the Pandavas, entered into their 
service: outwardly they were loyal to the Kuruvas, but in their 
hearts they were hostile to them. At this time it came into the 
mind of Jiulishtar that he would perform the sacrifice called 
Bdjasiiifa. that being the name given to a large fire ■which is kindled, 
into which all kinds of odoriferous things, fruits, grain, etc., are 
thrown, to be consumed in fire, the mother of the elements ; that 
performing this sacrifice with due ceremony and all the proper 
observances, he would thus seek for a nearer approach to the deity. 
One of the requirements of the EdJasmja sacrifice is, that the princes 
of the whole world should assemble and pay homage at the time of 
its performance. Judishtar accordingly sent out his four brothers 
in four diflerent directions to efiect the conquest of the remainder of 
the world. Under the favour of the Almighty, this object was in a 
short time accomplished. The enterprising brothers, under Divine 
guidance, marched through the world, and brought the reigning 
monarchs of every country, from Khatai, Eum, Abyssinia, Arabia, 
Persia, Turkistan, Mawaniii-n nahr, and all the other regions of the 
•world, with vast treasures, to Indarpat ; and having performed the 
sacrifice, accomplished the object of their wishes. 

At the sight of all this greatness and glory and power, Duryodhan 
was unable to contain himself. The fire of envy which -was smoulder- 
ing in his bosom burst forth, and he took counsel with the crafty 
men of the time. Gambling was then very x)reYaIent. It was 
resolved to play at ha^hatain (two dice), which, like back-gammon 
(nard)f is a kind of gambling game. It was agreed that Duryodhan 
should play with Judishtar and his brothers. Accordingly the 
Pandavas were invited with great ceremony from tlieir capital Indar- 
pat to Hastinapur. They were entertained sumptuously ; and when 
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tliey heaime engrossed in play, the Mhatain above mentioned were 
brought forwanl The Pandavas, in the honesty of their hearts, 
never thought that they were playing against cheats; and having no 
knowledge of the game of luChatai% they lost wealth, kingdom, and 
everything. Duryoclhan was desirous of ruining them, and kept his 
mind intent upon the game. The final stake was made. If the 
rfoidnvas w'on, they were to get back ail that they had lost; but if 
they failed, they were to leave their home for twelve years, and, 
putting on mendicants’ attire, were to go out into the wilds, and 
dwell wnth the birds and beasts. After the completion of that time, 
they were to go to some city, and pass one year in seeking for a 
livelihood, but so that no one should know them, 
was not fulfilled, they were to 


If this condition 
go out once more into the wilds for 
the same period of time, and undergo all the same hardships. They 
played again, tlie dice were against them, and they lost. So, in 
fulfilment of the wager, tlie five brothers expatriated themselves, 
and dwelt for twelve 3^ears in the wilderness. In the thirteenth 
year they proceeded to the eountiy of Wain,^ which is one of the 
districts of the Bakkin. There they passed a year in such a way 
that, altliough Duiyodhan made active seai’ch and inquiry, they were 
not cliscovereti 

. At the termination of the prescribed period, they sent Kishan, son 
of Biisdeo, as an ambassador to demand the restoration of their 
country, Burjodhan complained about tbo condition not having 
been fulfilled; and as he liad no honesty of character, he failed to 
carry out the agreement. The affairs of the Pandavas became 
known to the nobles of the country, and war was resolved upon. 
The Pandavas assembled their forces, and the rival armies met in 
the field of Kur-khet, which is situated near Thanesar, in the early 
years of the Kali Ydg, The opposing armies were drawn out in 
array ^iccording to the rules of warfare, and a battle began, which 
lasted eighteen days, when the victors could not be distinguished 
from the vanquished. But the career of the wicked ends in shame, 
so at length Bmyodhan and his allies were overpowered, and foil 
upon the field of battle. According to the belief of the Hindus, 

^ A town on the hanks of the Krishna, near the fort of Pandu-garh, twenty miles 

north of Satt&ra.— 
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tliere wore in tills battle eleven Imshuns on tlie side of the Kiiriivasy 
and seven husMms on the part of tlie Pandavas, KusMm'^ is a 
word used the Hindus for twenty-one thousand six. hundred and 
seventy (21,670) elephant-riders, an equal number of chariot riders, 
sixty-five thousand six hundred (65,600) horsemen, and one lac nine 
thousand six hundred and fifty (109,650) infantry. It is said that 
not more than twelve men of both sides were left alive. Pour 
persons survived of the army of Duryodhan: first, Kripa i-Miarj 
Brahman, the preceptor of both parties, who was both a man of the 
sword and a man of the pen ; second, Ashwatthaman, son of the 
sage Dron, wlio also had been a preceptor of both parties ; third, 
lliratu Yarman, of the race of the Yadavas ; fourth, Sanji, who was 
distiiigiushed at the Court of Dhritarashtra for his wisdom. Of the 
Piinclavas, eight men survived : Jiidhishtar and the rest of the five 
brothers ; the sixth was Siinak, of the tribe of the Yadavas, who 
was renowned for his bravery ; seventh, Jujutash,- the half-brother 
of Duryodhan ; eighth, Kishan, the blazon of whose fame is beyond 
description, but some little will be written about him. 

Kishan was born at Mathura. There are various opinions about 
him current among the Hindus. Some stigmatize him as the 
greatest rogue in the world, and the most artful cheat of all the sons 
of Adam. Some believe that he was a prophet, others raise him to 
divinity. It is well known that the astrologers, having obtained 
fore-knowledge of his graceless character from his horoscope, gave 
information to Eaja Kans, the chief of the Y’adavas ; and he issued 
an order for putting Kishan to death. Kishan passed eleven years 
in the house of Kand, who was by occupation a milk-seller and cow- 
herd. At length, by tricks and stratagems and magic, Kishan killed 
Eaja Kans, and gave the name of king to Ugrasen, father of Kans. 
He himself was openly carrying on the government. By degrees, 

S?ishun^ as used in Persian, is, as Firislta says, a %Yord of HincM origin, being 
an abbreviation of tbe Sanskrit Akshmhim. The copies vary as to the numbers. The 
published test has been followed here ; but it is not quite accurate, as, according to 
Sanskrit authorities, the aksMuhmi consisted of 21,870 elephants, 21,870 chariots, 
6O.6I0 horse, and 100,350 foot, making a grand total of 218,700. As Priggs 
observes, these numbers are quite incredible. He proposes to reduce them by “ the 
sacred and mystical figure” 0, which divides them without a fraction. But the reason 
for this process seems insufficient, and his method of applying it is unintelligible. 

Or, as called above, ^‘TCiydcha.’* 
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and witli the aid of deception and impostures, he set up a claim to 
divinity, and large numhers of people put faith in his absurd pre- 
tension. For thirty-two yeai^s after his departure from the house of 
Nand, he passed his life among the libertines of Mathura, and his 
%vonderful pranks and actions are notorious. Eaja Jarasandh, of 
the country of Bihtir and Patna, marched against Mathura with a 
large force to overthrow him. Another Eaja also, called Kal Yavau, 
of the race of the Miechhas, that is to say, a race that did not follow 
the Hindu religion, came up from the west to attack him. It is 
said that this Eaja came from Arabia (’Arabistan). Krishna was 
not able to wdthstand the attack of these two Eaj as, so he fled to 
Bwarakd, %vhich is on the sea-shore, one hundred Icos from Ahmacl- 
abiid in Gujarat. There he fortified himself, and continued to dwell 
there for seventy-eight years. He strove for his deliverance, but 
without effect, until he had attained his one hundred and twenty- 
fifth year, when, through the malice of Gandhari, the mother of 
Duryodhan, he was treacherously killed. It is the belief of some 
that he withdrew into retirement, and that he is still alive. 

The cause of Gandhaii’s hatred was very curious, so I will record it. 
The story runs, that when the time drew near for Gandhari to give 
birth to a child, she reflected that, as, her husband Dhritarashtra 
was blind, and would never see his child, she also, to sympathize 
with her husband, would keep her eyes from the child in this world. 
So on the day that Duryodhan was born, she hound up her eyes, 
and kept them so bound for many years, until her son Duryodhan 
grew up, and went to war with the Pandavas. When the forces 
were assembled, and the opposing armies drew near for battle, on 
the day before the fight, she said to her son, Oh light of my eyes ! 
the eyes of parents are to the person of their son a sure protection 
and defence against all troubles and calamities. To-morrow the 
battle will begin, and as your tender body is not defended with this 
armour, I am fearful lest some evil should befall thee. Therefore 
come naked before me, so that I may uncover my eyes, and look 
upon your figure.” Duryodhan asked how he should attend upon 
her, and she replied, ''My son, there^ is no one in the world like 
unto the Pandavas in intelligence, wisdom, excellence, truth, and 
inte«>TitY : — hasten to them, and make inquirji” Duryodhan went 
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alone to tlie Panclavas, and told them the reason of his coming. 
They showed Mm the greatest hospitalitjj and, although they knew 
that there was the most violent animosity between them, they never 
let the tliread of rectitude slip from their hands, but spoke out with 
sincerity, and said, ‘^The child conies naked from his mother’s 
womb, and the eyes of his parents hill upon liim first in tliat state. 
As this is the first time your mother will have seen you, to-clay is 
as the first day of your existence ; therefore it is right that you 
should strip yourself naked, and so go into the presence of yoiir 
mother, so that her eyes may behold the wdiole of your person, and 
preserve it from clangers.” Diiryoclhan took leave, and started to 
retuim. On the way he was met by Kishan, who asked him what 
was the reason of his coming alone into the army of his enemies. 
Dar^mdhan informed Mm. Kishan said to himself, What a pity ! 
if he acts upon the advice of the Panclavas, Ms body will become 
as brass; no weapon will take effect upon it, and he will prevail 
over ns.” So he laughed loudly, and deceitfully said, ‘^0 simple 
man, they who seek the advice of their enemies, and follow the 
course which they prescribe, will assuredly fall into the pit of de- 
struction. They have been making sport of you. When you were 
bom, your members were small and mean ; but you are grown large 
and vigorous,^ how can you show yourself to your mother without 
shame 1 When Diiryoclhan heard this, unsuspicious of deception, he 
seized the garment of Kishan, and said, What the Pandavas told 
me was tiaie ; but I will throw belts with long ends over my 
shoulder, so that the privy parts of my person may be covered.” 
Duryodhan did so, and went before his mother, and said, '' Behold, 
here I am : uncover your eyes.” His mother, believing him to have 
been instructed by the Pandavas, and being assured that they had 
not spoken improperly, uncovered her eyes. When she perceived 
the sword-belt, she uttered a cry, and fell clown in a swoon. Upon 
recovering her senses, she wept bitterly, and said, 0 my son i did 
the Pandavas tell you to adopt this trick of the sword-belt ? ” And 
he told her tliat Kishan had advised it, Ganclh^ri raised her hands 
in prayer, and in deep affliction cursed Kishan, Then, wringing 
her hands in sorrow, she said, 0 my son ! in the very place which 

1 The language of the text is much more explicit. 
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tlioii liast liicicleii from my eyes slialt tliou receive a wound, wMch 
sliall prove tliy cleatli/* Ivishan, as above stated, died after great 

suffering* 

Judisbtar, upon tlie death, of Buryodhan, and tbe extermination 
of the Kuruvas, was established in the sovereignty of Hind and 
other places, and ruled as monarch. Thirty-six years after this 
event, he, under divine guidance, became convinced of the emptiness 
and instalhli ty of this world ; so, before entering into the future 
state, he gave up the vanities of the world, and along with his four 
brothers retired into seclusion, and at length departed this life. 

The Kuruvas and the Pandavas reigned together for seventy-six 
vears* Buryodhan reigned alone for thirteen years, and after the 
termination of the war, Judishtar reigned over the whole world for 
thirty-six years, making altogether one hundred and twenty-five 
years as the duration of their supremacy. Gracious God, what a 
marvellous and out-of-the-way story is this t In no history through- 
out the world, excepting in Hindustan, is such a circumstance to be 
found. 

Old historians have recorded that in later days, after two breaks, 
the son of a son of Arjun was born, and he, having ascended the 
throne, carried on the government with justice and clemency ; and 
making the events of the past the monitors of the future, he acted 
in obedience to the will of Gcd. One day it came into his mind to 
inquire wliat was the cause of the dissensions of his predecessors, 
and what w^ere the facts of the war between them. He made 
iiic|uiries of a learned man of the age named Hhisham Pain 
(Yaisampavana), and Bhisham told Mm that his preceptor, the sage 
Byas, had witnessed the various events, and was minutely acquainted 
with their causes ; so he had better make inquiries of him. The 
King sboived the sage Byas every princely courtesy, and sought 
from him the information which he desired. Byas, through the 
weakness of old age and spiritual pre-occupation, had given up 
talking ; but he slowly reduced to writing this story with its precepts 
and counsels, and formed it into a book* He called the woik Maha- 
bharat, the signification of which name, as I have heard from 
common report, is, that waM means great, and hha^Tixt war; for as 
the book commemorates the great wars, he gave it the name of 
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^^laliu-bliarat. But there is an objection to tliis, because IMmt in 
the language of Hind does not mean war.” The hocjk records 
the liistoiy of the race descended from a fern mis king named Bharat, 
and so apparentl}" the book is named after him, the letter a Iia.ving 
been lengthened by nse — hut God knows! This By as is considered 
to he an emanation of the Divine Spirit, and it is I'iclieved that lie is 
still alive. Some Hindus affirm that a per?«oii no, rued By as apiiears 
in every Bwupar Yug to record the events evhicli oeenr among 
mankind; but others helieve tlmt he is a person who makes his 
appearance in time of war. 

It is admitted hy common consent tliat By is compiled the Bed, 
which was delivered by the tongue of Bralinid, and arranged it in 
four books. 1. Big Bed. 2.“ Jajiir Bed. 3, Sam Bed. 4. Atliarban 
Beck It was by doing this he got the name of Byas, because the 
meaning of that word is compiler or arranger. His original mine, 
as it was imown in the middle of the Doab, was Dadi Bain 
(Dwaipayana). Wonderful and incredible stories are related about 
this Byas ; but, fearing to be prolix, I have not repeated them. This 
wmnderful book consists of sixty lacs (6,000,000) of sloks. After 
its completion, he (Bjas) repaired to the bunks of the Sarsuti, near 
Thaiiesar, and his labours being ended, he there prepared a great 
feast, to which he invited the learned from all parts and cpiariers of 
the world. The festival was kept up for a lengthened period, and 
he enriched the people wuth valuab,Ie gifts. The sixty lacs of shies 
are divided as follows : Thirty lacs ^vem allotted to the dcotaSf wdio 
are heavenly spirits or divinities. Fifteen kws were assigned to the 
inhabitants of the Satar-Ioh {Satija4oha) ^ wdio cBvell in the world 
above. Fourteen lacs were appropriated to the Gamlharhs, one of 
the varieties of created beings endued with the property of life. 
One lac he left for the heneiit of mankind. This ho divided into 
eighteen ^arhs (pamas) or books, for the benefit of men of merit. 
This one lac of sUlks is still extant among men, and is known by the 
name of 3£aM-bMrai. ■ Twenty-four thousand shks ate occupied 
with the wars of the Kuruvas and Fandavas ; the remainder consists 
of precepts, homilies, apologues, stories, explanations, and details of 
the dissensions and wars of former generations. The Brlhmans 
believe that a prophet or apostle in each Yfig writes a book, and 
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that notwithstanding the long periods of time which have elapsed, 

these works are still extant. 

The mMoh of Khata, Khutan (Tartarj), Chin, and Hind deny 
tlial the deluge of Koah reached their country, or rather they haxe 
no belief at nil iu the deluge. It is the belief of some (Hindus) 
that the Braimiaii unci Khatid eastes have existed from the most 
aneieiit times. There are many other castes which came into 
existence at the end of the Dwapar Yug or third age, and the 
hoginning of the Kali Yug or fourth age. Thus the Eajputs were 
not kiio%vn at first, but sprang into existence in later times. After 
the death of Ihija Eikram^ijit Khatri, who lived 1600 and some 
3 ^ears beiore the time in which I write, they (the Eajputs) attained 
the sovereign power^ and the manner of their gaining it is thus 
related : According to a custom which is still .prevalent, the rdis of 
tlie Kliatris make their damsels wait upon them during the day, hut 
give them liberty to do as they please at night ; so each fair one 
chooses wdioni she wdll, and gives birth to children. These . are 
brought up with great care, and are looked upon as the children of 
the great mis. As sons of the house, they consider themselves as of 
noble birth, and call themselves sons of the Bajas. If you ask one 
of them wdiose son he is, he will tell you he is a Eajput, that is, son 
of a Iltlja ; for BuJ means the same as Eaja, and signifies ‘^son.” 
It is related, that tlie sons of Eaja Suraj, whose history will be told 
sub.sef|ueut]y, %vere called Eajputs. 

Another article of faith among the Hindus is that Adam ^ formed 
of earth has existed from the beginning of creation, and will con- 
tinue to exist liereafter. The world is ancient (kadim), and will 
never pass away. But it is no secret to men of wisdom and perspi- 
cacity, that although from the beginning of creation, a period sup- 
posed to be 800,000 years, it may be that as many thousands of 
Adams have appeared on the face of the earth, they have all passed 
away behind the curtain of oblivion. Jan bin Abu-l Jiin, whose 
history Is recorded in the Holy Book, is the only exception ; but he 
was not born of the earth. Some were formed of air, some of fire ; 
but the race was always given to disobedience and rebellion, and 

* Tbe word used k Adamf ’ but it seems to be used here both for Adam and 

maukiad ia i^eaeraL " ^ ' 
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under the behests of the God of vengeance, they were destroyed. 
Another race sprang np, who were not formed of earth. It appears 
indeed that the Hindns supposed these beings to be men formed of 
the dust; but how can this be? For the statements they make 
about the magnitude of their bodies and the length of their lives, 
and the wonderful and miraculous po^Yers which they attribute to 
Ram, Laklnnan. and others, are inappropriate to the nature of man. 
All this is mere talk and sound, and is of no ^Yeigllt in the balance 
of intelligence. If by accident there are any such, they must ]>elong 
to that class of which mention has been made. Before Abu-1 Bashar 
(the fother of mankind), there was no Adam of earthy extraction; 
and from the time of Adam to .the time when I write, not more than 
TOGO years have j)assed. So what the Hindus say about hundreds of 
thousands is all extravagance, and mere falsehood. The truth is, 
that the country of Hindustan, like other parts of the habitable 
world, was populated by the descendants of Adam, and the explana- 
tion of the matter is this : After the deluge, the Patriarch Koah, 
under the orders of the Creator of heaven and earth, sent his sons 
Sam (Shem), Japhet, and Ham into different parts of the world, and 
directed them to engage in agriculture. 

Mistorij of the sons of Noah — Sam was the eldest son and repre- 
sentative of Isoah. He begat nine sons.^ Arshacl, Arfakhsliad, Kai, 
jSfud, Yfid, Aram, Kabta, A’ad, Ivahtan, were their names. All the 
tribes of the Arabs and their congeners draw their descent from 
them. So the patriarchs Hud and Salih and xibi'aham sprang from 
Ariakhshad. The second son of Arfakhsliad was Kayiimars, great 
ancestor of the Kings of Persia. He had six sons, Siyamak,. Pars, 
Triik, Tuz, Sham, and Bamaghan, Of these Siyamak was the suc- 
cessor of his father. The other sons separated, and they gave their 
names to the countries in which they severally settled. Some men 
believe that one of the sons (pisar) of Koah was named 'Ajam, and 
that the country of ^Ajam takes its name from his descendants. 
The eldest son of Siyamak was named Iloshang, from whom the 
Kings of Persia down to Yazdajird and Shahriyar all descended. 

The children of YafaU — In obedience to the command of his father, 
Yafat went towards the east and north. There children were horn 


^ Genesis x. 22, 



to Mm. His eldest son was named Turk, and all tlie races of the 
Turks, the Miighals, Uzbeks, Chaghatais, Turkomans of Iran and 
Armenia, are all descended from him. Yafat’s second son was 
named Ohin, and from him the country of China was named. The 
ihircl son of Yafat was Aides, whose descendants settled ail the 
north country to the extreme regions of darkness : the Tajiks and 
the people of €yhor and SclaTonia sprang from him. 

Account of the descendants of Earn, with a brief description of the 
settlement of Ehidiistdn. — Ham, under his father’s command, went 
southwards, and engaged actively in settling that country. Six sons 
were born to him, named Hind, Sind, Jash, Afranj, Hurmuz and 
Buyali. The countries of the south received their names from them. 
Hind, the eldest son of Ham, went to that country, which from him 
received the name of Hind, and employed himself in settling the 
country. His brother Sind settled in Sind, where he built the cities 
of Tliatta and Multan, which received their names from his sons’ 
names. Hind had four sons — 1. PM'b ; 2. Bang; 3. Dakhin; 
4 Hahrwal ; and they populated the countries which are known by 
their names, Dakhin, the son of Hind, had three sons, among whom 
he divided the territoiies of the Dakhin. Their names were Mahrat, 
Kanhar and Tilang; and these three races are still extant in the 
Dakhin. Xahrwal also had three sons, Bahroj, Kambaj and Malraj ; ^ 
whose names he gave to cities which he founded. Bang also had 
sons by whom the country of Bengal was peopled. Piirb, who was 
the eldest son of Hind, had forty-two sons, and in a short time their 
progeny became numerous. They raised one of their number to be 
their ruler, and he exerted himself in bringing his country into 
order. His name was Kishan. 

Ilhtonj of the reign of Kishan, — It must not be concealed that the 
first person who ascended the throne of royalty in Hind was Kishan. 
He was not the celebrated Eishan about whom the marvellous 
stories are told, wonderful adventures are related, and to whom a 
divine oiigin is attributed. This Eishan was wise, learned, brave 
and generous. He was of gigantic form, and unable to ride; so, after 
mature reflection, he gave directions for catching elephants and other 
wild beasts in snares. His plans having succeeded, he had animals 
Broach, Kambay, and — f 
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on wliicli lie could ride. Daring Ms reign a person named Brahman, 
descended from Bang.,., the" son of Hind, made his appearance. He 
was Texy wise and intelligent, and Kishan made him Ms minister. 
Many crafts, such as carpentry and working in iron, sprang from^ his 
intelligence; and some maintain that writing and reading also 
derived their origin from him. In those days tlie city of Oudh was 
built, which was the first city established in India. Hishaii was 
cotemporary with Tahmurasp, and he lived more than four hundred 
years. During his reign nearly two thousand towns and villages 
•were built. He left thirty -seven sons, the eldest of whom, Maha 
Eap succeeded him. 

Ilhtonj of Malm BdJ, sou 0/ With the assent of the 

chiefs of the tribe and of his brothers, Malm liaj ascended the 
throne ; and he was more active even than his father in settling the 
couiitiy, and in establishing a government. The men who descended 
from Purb ha appointed to the duties of rule and government ; and 
to those who descended from Brahman he allotted the duties of 
acting as ministers and clerks and the sciences of astrology and 
medicine. One tribe he appointed to carry on trade and agriculture, 
another he directed to practise all sorts of crafts and trades. He 
also busied himself in the spread of agriculture, so that he brought 
many distant parts of Hindustan under cultivation, and founded 
many cities. In these cities he settled men of knowledge and 
character, whom he gathered together from all parts. He also built 
many temples and colleges, and assigned the revenues of the lands 
near to them as endowments. The sanmjdsis wdjogis and brahmans 
were engaged in teaching, doing good, an.d in scientific pursuits. 
His reign lasted seven hundred years. The kingdom of India 
reached a high degree of prosperity and glory, and vied with the 
empire of Jamshid and Faiidun. To secure the stability of the 
government, and to promote the happiness of his soldiers and people, 
lie made excellent laws and regulations, some of which are acted 
upon to the present day. He gave to each tribe a distinctive name, 
such as we now find in the Eahtors, Chauhans, Powars and the like. 
He kept up friendly relations with the Kings of Iran. But one of 
his brother’s sons being ofiended with him, -v^nt to Farid tin, and 
that monai'ch sent Garshasp, son of Atrud, with a valiant army, to 
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assist the fugitive. So Gurshasp marched to Hindustan, and inflicted 
great evil on the country, ravaging and devastating it for the space 
of ten years. 3Ialia Erlj gave liis nephew a portion of territory, and 
so sotislied jiiin. He also sent a rich tribute by Gurshasp to Paridnn, 
Towards the end of his reign, the zamkddrs of Singaldip (Ceylon) 
and Ivanidtak came up with their forces, and expelled Sheo Eaf, 
the ruler of the Baldiin. He came to seek assistance of Maha E%‘, 
who sent his eldest son with a large array and mighty elephants 
along with Sheo "EiiL The zammddrs of the Bakhin united, and 
having collected a large and powerful force, made ready for battle. 
A terrible conflict ensued, in which the son of Maha Eaj was killed, 
all the baggage and elephants were lost, and Sheo Eai, with his 
auxiliary army, fled wounded and defeated. At the news of this 
defeat, Maliii Baj writhed like a snake, and hit his hands with 
vexation for up to that time none of the zaminddrs of distant lands, 
such as tlje Haja of Tilang,^ Pegu and Malabar, had ventured upon 
disobedience or rebellion. 

About this time Sara Xariman,- under the orders of the King of 
Trun, maxxliod to invade Hindustan, and came up to the Panjab. The 
coininanderdu-eldef, Mul Chand, with the flower of the array of 
Hindustan, went to oppose him; but he was not able to arrest his 
progress. Being compelled to treat, Mai Chand sent clever envoys 
with gold and jewels and elephants, and made peace by ceding the 
Panjab to Sum Xariman. Some writers maintain that from the 
reign of Fariddn the Panjab was held by the Kings of ’Ajam, and 
tliat the descendants of Gurshasp, among whom were Eustam and 
his aneesbu'S, held tine Panjab, Kabul and Zabul, Sind and Nimroz 
in l^Idl Cliand was a distinguished general, and the country 

of Maiwa derived its name from him. After returning to Maha Eaj, 
he marched without delay in great force against the Bakhin. As 
soon as the enemy heard of his approach, their hearts sank, and they 

^ The original words are, zambiddrdn-t jazdir~i dur dmt mul raJdA Tilang^^ etc. 
Briggs’s muLslatiuu is : “The islaiuls of Acheca aad Malacca and Pega,” Malacca is 
cle;triy an error for Tilang; but some wamnt may be found for “the islands of 
Aeliein “ in the words, “ JazdiM rMr,” which mean literally “ distant islands ; but 
the following W'Ords, “ such as Tilang, Pegu, and Malabar,” show that the word 
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dispersed. Mai Cliand so used tlie sword of retrilnition upon tlieni, 
tliat not a vestige of them was left. He placed garrisons in several 
places, and on his inarch he founded the forts of Gwalior and 
Bayana. Mai Chand brought back wuth him from Teiingaiia and 
i'he Dakliin the sciences of singing and music. He spent much of 
his time at the fort of Gwalior, and there lie had man}^ cliildren by- 
the singers w'hom lie had brought back with him: — so music 
flourished in that countiy. After seven hundred 3 'ears, Maha Ihlj 
died, leaving fourteen sons, and he was succeeded by the eldest, 
Keshu Eaj, who took his seat upon the glorious throne of Hindustan. 

Ilistoru of Keshi BdJ, sou of 3Ialid Bdf — At the veiy beginning 
of his reign, he sent his brothers (on service) in various directions 
v;hile he liiarclied way of Ealpi to Goudwara. Then he pursued 
his course to the Dakhin, and rode as far as the boundaries of Singal- 
dip. There he exacted tidbute from the rebellious rats, and exerted 
himself in bringing the various tribes into subjection. On his return, 
the mmttnldrs of the Dakhin leagued together, and raised the banner 
of hostilitj^ Day by day their forces increased, till they became 
powerful enough to threaten Keshii Finding himself unable 

to resist, Keshu Eiy made peace, and returned home. He sent 
letters and many gifts to Minuchihr, and begged for his aid. 
Miiiucbihr then sent Sam Kariman with a powerful, army. Keshu 
Eaj went to Jalandhar to meet his alh^ and after having entertained 
him, marched with him towards the Dakhin. The rah of the 
Dakhin 'were disiiia^’ed at the approach of the army of Iran, and 
so that countiy came back into the possession of the Esya of HincL 
Keshu Etij showed every attention to Sam Nariindn, and accom- 
panied him homewards to the borders of the Panjab. Then he 
sent presents and rarities to Minuchihr, and went to dwell in the 
city of Oudh. There he spread the protection of Ms justice over the 
realm of Hind, and secured the happiness of his people. After he had 
reigned two hundred and twenty years he died, and was succeeded 
b^^ his eldest son. 

History of Firoz son of KesM Mdf — Firoz Eai was well 
versed in the Hindu sMstrm or sacred books. He was fond of tlie 
society of learned and religious men, and took no thought of riding 
^ Briggses trauslatiyii calls Mm *^Mmiere iiayf’ 
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or warfare. He deroted himself entirely to religions men, and he- 
stowecl iniicli money on the poor. He went twice to the city of 
Biliar. and tliore dispensed large sums 'in charity. The city of 
Munir was briilt in bis reign. One yery improper action of which 
Ira was gnilty was this : IVhen, through the death of Sam Nariman, 
weakness fell upon the government of MinucMhr, Afrasiyab, seizing 
the o];>portunit;y, raised a force against him, and defeated him. Tiroz 
ItHi, then, Ihrt'nvlng aside Lis obligations to Minuchihr and Sam Nari- 
man. ijiarciied an army to the Punjab, and wrested that country from 
tlie possession of Zal,^ son of S«am Nariman. He then made Jalandhar 
I'iiwS capital, and sent an ambassador wdth presents to wait upon 
Afrusiyafs and to enrol himself among the numbers of his tribu- 
taries. The Panjab remained in the possession of the rdis of Hind, 
until the reign of Kai-kubad. When Kustam, son of Dastan,^ the 
champion of the world, had -won the fame of a hero by his own 
<leeds, lie marched to recover the Panjab. Piroz Eai was unable to 
resist his attack, so he €ed to the hills of Tirhut. Eustam having 
taken Sind, Multan, and the Panjab, set off towards Tirhut. Then 
Firoz EaC, in the greatest fear, fled by way of the desert to the hills of 
Jhiiiivand and (iondwara. He never saw another happy day, but died 
soon afterwards, having reigned five hundred and thirty-seven j^ears. 

Account of EustanCs hestoidng the sovereignty of JELind upon Si^iraf — 
They say that when intelligence of the death of Firoz Eai reached 
Rustam, son of Bastdii, the dishonesty and faithlessness of the 
deceased Eai made him averse to permitting any one of his sons to 
succeed to the throne. Accordingly he raised to the regal dignity 
one of tho chiefs of Hind, named Suraj, who had been early in 
making lus submission. Rustam then, returned to Tran. Suraj 
esta];>lisiied his authority, and became a powerful King. From the 
shores of the sea (daryd) of Bengal to the confines of the Hakhin, 
his governors and officers sat (in authority). He was very active in 
promoting the erection of buildings and the spread of agriculture. 
During his reign, a Brahman came from the hills of Jhkkand to 
wait upon him, and as he was deeply versed in the occult sciences 
and magic, he obtained a complete ascendancy over the mind of 
Suraj, and converted him to idolatry. 

^ Zkl aad Dastdn are names of the same person, the father of Eustam. 
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Estahlishnent of Idolatry. — They say that Hind obeyed and 
ATorsliipped the true God, as be bad seen and beard of bis father 
Ham, the son of Hoab. -His deseeiidants, generation after genera- 
tion, pursued the same' .course. At length, in tbe reign of llaba 
Eiij, a person came: from Tran, wbo inculcated tbe worship of tbe 
Sun. That worship spread widely, and some men became worship- 
pers of tbe stars, others of fire. But when idol-w’Drsbip arose, it 
spread more widely than all. Because that Brahman told SiiraJ that 
whoever made a large image of an ancestor^ in gold or silver or 
stone, would find the way to salvation ; so many people, small and 
great, formed images of the departed, and engaged in the worship 
of them. Suraj, having built the city of Kanaiij on the bank of 
the Ganges, applied himself to idolatry. This sentiment spread 
among the people, and every man formed an idol according to his 
owm devices, and paid it his adoration. So ninety tribes, each in its 
own way, engaged in idolatry. Suraj made the city of Kanaiij his 
capital, and dwelt there for some years. During his reign, it spread 
to the distance of twenty-five hos* Siiraj died after a reign of two 
hundred and fifty years. He was cotemporary with Kai-kiifoad, and 
every year used to send tribute to him. He also acknowledged the 
claims of Eustam, son of Dastan, gave him his own sister’s daughter 
in marriage, and continually sent him presents and rarities. He had 
thirty -five sons, the eldest of whom, Bah Eaj, succeeded him. 

Hktory of flie reign of Bah ]2dj\ son of Suraj. — ^"When Bah Eaj 
ascended the throne, he built a city, which he called Bahraj,^ from 
bis own name. He studied music for many years. He exerted 
himself actively in completing the city of Benares, which his father 
had founded in the latter days of his life, but had not been permitted 
to finish* Showing great affection and kindness to his brothers, he 
made them happy with suitable jag its. Some assert that Bah Eaj 
gave to his brothers, the sons of Suraj, the name of Eaj put. He 
also gave names to other tribes. But he set at nought the regulations 
of Maha Eaj, which had been the mainstay of the State; so the 
affairs of government Ml into disorder, and madness seized upon 

^ simply, ** great, and hence ancestors’^ or great men.’’ The 

subsequent use of gnzasfhtagdA the departed,” makes clear what was meant. 

, ® BalirMoh or BahroJ (Broach)-'l'; ’■ ‘ v, .; , ■' .< ■ , 
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every 1>rain. A bniliman named Kidar came down from the Siwalik 
liillS; and raised a rebellion against him. After some fighting, the 
brahman olhaiiied the mastery, and the - sovereignty of Hind fell 
irom the hands of Bah Huj. His reign lasted for thirty-six years, 

Accomt of the reign of Eiddr Brahman . — When this man took the 
bride of the sovereignty of Hind to his bosom, he was well 
acquainted with the science of government, and became a great 
king.. He acknowledged himself tributary to Kai-Kaus and Kai- 
Klinsru, and sent ofierings to them. He built the fort of Kalinjar. 
Towards the end of his reign, a powerful man named Shankal came 
from Kucb, and raised a rebellion. First he got possession of Bang 
(Bengal) and Bihar. Then he collected an enormous army, and 
fought several hard battles with Kidar, over whom he obtained the 
victory. Kidar reigned nineteen years. 

JlUiorg of the reign of ShanhaU — After Shankal obtained the 
tbroiie, be afieeted great pomp and state. He founded the city of 
Laklinauti, better known under the name of Gaur. For two 
thousand years that city was the capital of the Kings of Bang 
(Bengal), but in the clays of the descendants of Timur, the place 
went to ruin, Tanda became the seat of government, instead of it. 
Sbankal got together a force of four thousand elephants, one hundred 
thousand horse, and four hundred thousand infantry, and was very 
proud and magnificent. In. his time Afrasiyab sent a messenger to 
demand payment of his tribute and dues; but Shankal sent him 
}?ack again with great scorn and contempt. Afrasiyab was greatly 
enraged at this, and sent his general Piran Wasiya, with an army of 
fifty thousand fierce Turks, to Hindustan. Shankal resolved to fight, 
and having assembled a mighty force, marched to the encounter. 
The armies met in the hills of Kuch, near the frontier of Bengal, 
and tlie battle began. For two whole clays the conflict raged. The 
Turks showed great resolution, and bravery, and put fifty thousand 
of their opponents to the s^word ; but the enemy was so numerous 
tfiat tliey made no great impression upon them. The Tui’ks on their 
side had lost seventeen thousand men, and matters at length went so 
hard with them, that on the third day they were compelled to 
retreat* Their country was far away, and the enemy overwhelming ; 

1 See supra f Yol, 11. p. 150. 
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so tliej fled into the hills of the neighhoiirhooch and got possession 
of a stronghold. Piran Wasiya drew up a despatch containing an 
account of his condition^ and sent it by some brare young men to 
Afrasi^nib. Piran 'was engaged night and clay in fighting, for the 
Hindus swarmed around, : and- pressed him -vigorously. They en- 
deavoured to force an entry with showers of arrows, and all were 
in perplexity as to how matters would end, 

Arriva! of Afmsi^cB in Mmd and Itelief of Ftrdn Wasiija, — -At 
this time xifnisiyab was at the city of Kankdazh (Kiincluz?), between 
Chin (Oliiiia) and Khutan (Tartary), one month’s march on the 
other side of the city of Khanbaligii. When he was informed of 
the situation of Piran Wasiya, he resolved to go to his rescue with 
a hundred thousand choice cavaliy. Pressing on with all speed, he 
arrived just as Sliankal had summoned his Eais, and by means of 
the vast force he had eolleeted was pressing Pfnin Wasiya to ex- 
tremity. Afrasiyab instantly made his attack, and the Hindus were 
so dismayed that lie scattered them like cha-ff. All their equipments 
and baggage fell into Ms hands. Pfnin Wasiya being released 
from the grasp of the enemy, waited on his master. Afnisijmb then 
pursued Sliankal; and as often as he came up with him, he inflicted 
loss upon his men. Shankal fled into Bang, and went into the city of 
Gaur ; but the Turks pressed after him so closely that he could only 
stay there one day, but continued his flight into the mountains 
of Tirhiit. The Turks so completely devastated the country of 
Bang that no trace of a town was left. Afrasij^b got information 
about Shankal, and prei>ared to pursue him. But Shankal was 
driven to extremity ; so he sent some prudent men -with a mes- 
sage to Afrasiyab, asking forgiveness, and offering to do homage. 
Afrasiyab consented, and Shankal came to his presence, with a 
sword and shroud (hanging oh his neck), and begged permission 
to he allowed to go with him to Turan. Afrasiyab approved of 
his proposal, and bestowed the throne upon ShankaFs son. So 
Afrasiyab took Shankal with him, and Shankal served him fiiithfiiliy 
till he was killed by the hand of Eiistam in the war of Ilamawaran, 
Shankal reigned sixty-four years. 

Rahat, son of Shanhal, raised to the throne hy AfrdsiydK — Eahat 
was a devout and well-meaning Eaja. He divided the revenues of his 
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king^loni, wiiielj stroteiied from Gaiiif to Malwa, into three portions. 
One he dispensed in cliarit}^, the second he appropriated to the 
support of las lather Shankal and the tribute to Afrasiyab, and the 
third lie derotod to the maintenance of his army and cattle. Through 
this arrangement liis army diminished, and the Eaja of Malwa, who 
wais subject to liirn, luid paid him revenue, threw off the yoke of 
obedience, and wrested the fort of Gwalior from the poxssession of 
his 'iffieers, Itajd Eahat Ixad built the fort of Eohtas, and he had 
erected a lai-ge idol temple, where he was then engaged in worship. 
He led ail army against the Eaja of Malwa, hut returned unsuc- 
cessfuid Ilalmt reigned eighty-one years, when he died. As he had 
no son who had attained to 3Tars of discretion, a disturbance arose 
at KanaiiJ, which was the capital. A man named Maha Eaj, of the 
Ivaclihwillia tribe, and a native of Marwar, raised a rebellion, seized 
upon the capital Eanauj, and became King. 

Ilutorij of the Teigyt of MaM. Bdj Kaclilmdha , — After a time, and 
wlieii Maha Edj had established his power, he led a large army 
against Kahrwuhi. He -wrested that country from its mmindcirs^ 
‘wbo were ahtrs or co-wherds, and established ports on the sea-shore 
for the purposes of traffic. There he built ships and launched them, 
after which he returned. He died after a reign of forty y-ears. His 
cotemporary was Guslitiisp, to whom he sent tribute every year, 

Ilhtorg (f ike reign of Eaid Ed/.— Kaid Eaj was nephew by the 
sisters side of Maha Eaj, in accordance with whose will and testa- 
ment he ascended the throne. At this time, Eustam, son of Hastan, 
had been killed, and as the Panjab had for sometime had no vigorous 
governor, Kaid Ety led his army thither, and easily obtained pos- 
session of the country. He dwelt for some time in one of its ancient 
citicfs named Behra, and then built the fort of Jammu. In it he 
placed one of his adherents, a man of the Gakkhar® tribe named 
Burg, and made him governor of it. From that time to the present, 
that fortress has remained in the possession of that tribe* After 
a while the Gakkhar tribe, and a tribe called Chobeh, who are 
zoMi'iiddfs of oonseyuence in the Punjab, allied themselves, with the 

^ The lithograph is defoctwe here, ■ -l »» 

2 This is clear enough in the lithograph, hut Briggses translation has «Boolbas, 

and a MS. , , 
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dwellers in tlie desert, and with the people wlio live in the hills 
between Kabul and Kandahar. The allies marched against Kaicl 
Kaj, and he, being unable to resist, relinc|iushed that country (of the 
Punjab) to them. Eroxii that time this tribe spread, and took pos- 
session of eTerj hill which had a chief. It wxmld seem that tliis 
tribe is the -same as the Afghans of tlie present day. Kaicl Eaj 
reigned for forty-three years. 

Jlistonj of the reign of Jai Cliand, — Jai Chand wTis the commander- 
in-ehief of Kaid Eaj, and, finding hiniseif strong enough, placed his 
feet upon the throne. In his reign there was a great famine ; and 
as he wuis not of ro^-al race, he had no sympathy for the sufferings 
of the people. lie spent his days at Bayana in debauchery and 
pleasure, while his soldiers and subjects were perishing. Many 
villages and townis went to ruin, and Ilindiistan was many years 
before it recovered from the effects of his neglect. Jai Chand 
reigned for sixty years. His eoternporary "was Darab, to whom he 
sent tribute every year. He left a sod of tender years, wiiom his 
mother placed uj)on the throne, she herself carrying on the govern- 
ment as regent. But Jai Cliand’s brother, named Dihid, conspired 
with several chiefs, put the boy aside, and placed the crown upon 
his own head. 

HUtory of the rehelHon of Hdjd Dlldu, — Dihiu was a Eaja of con- 
siderable courage and daring, and he was kind and gentle to the 
people. His great object w^as to promote their happiness. He 
built the city of Dehlx, and named it after himself. When he had 
reigned forty years, a man named Fur, who was related to the Eaja 
of Kamdun, and dwelt in that coiinti-y, broke out in rebellion. He 
first got possession of the country of Kamaun, and then lie marched 
against the fort of Kanauj. A great battle was fought betwu-jen him 
and Raja Dihiu, in which Dihlii was taken prisoner; and Fur sent 
him to be confined in the fort of Eohtus. 

Heign of Bdjd Fur} — Fur soon afterwards led an army to Bang, 
and extended Ms sway as far as the shores of the Indian Ocean. 
Ha became a very great, Rai, and, according to Munawwar Khan, 
nu Eax was ever equal to him. After he had ascended the throne, 
he relinquished the practice of sending tribute to the King of ITau. 
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IskaiKlar led Lis army to India; and as Fur would not submit, 
Iskandar marcLed with Ills army like a swarm of locusts or ants to 
encounter Linn A great battle was fought near Sirliind, and Fur 
was killed. Fur reigned for seyenty-tbree years. It must not be 
concealed tluat tlie Eafs of tbe Dakliin also Lad grown in |)ower and 
dorniiiioii siicli as Kul CLand, who built the city of Kulbarga; 
MiricL Cliand, who built the town of MiricL, to wLicL be gave Lis 
own name : JJiji CLaiul, who built and populated the city of Eijana- 
gar, and made it the seat of the government of the DakLin. There 
were other Kais besides these ; but to name them all would be a 
tedious task. When Iskandar came to India, there was a gveat Eaja 
named Bldar, who had built the fort of Bidar. The tribe of Eaj- 
hidars, wiiich still exists, and is I'enowned as one of the bravest of 
all the tribes of the Bakhin, is of his lineage, and by the decrees of 
Fate is established in the sovereignty of the Dakliin. When this 
Baja heard of the ariival of Iskandar, and the death of Fur, he sent 
Ms son, with valuable presents and elephants, to Iskandar, with the 
object of inducing him to abstain from the conquest of his kingdom, 
and to return to Iran. After the death of Fur, and the return of 
Iskandar, a man named Smsar Chand ^ seized the reins of authority 
in Hindustan, and in a short time became master of the whole 
country, which had fallen into a state of anarchy. He had seen 
witli his own eyes the destruction of Fur; so, through fear, he every 
year sent the tribute before it was demanded to Gudarz, who at that 
time was reigning in rran. His reign lasted seventy years. A man 
named Junah then obtained the throne by force. 

liMlwu of Junah — Some state that Junah was son of a daughter 
of Fur. After he ascended the throne, he performed many good 
deeds, and exhibited many excellent qualities. He endeavoured to 
promote the prosperity of the kingdom, and established many towns 
and villages on the banks of the Ganges and Jumna. He also made 
groat efforts to administer justice. He was contemporary wiffi 
Ardashir Baliagan. One year Ardashir marched against India, and 
reached as far as the neighbourhood of Sirhind. Junah was very 
much alarmed, and hastened to do homage to him. He presented 
pearls and gold and Jewels and elephants as tribute, and so induced- 
^ Chandragupta ? 
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Ardasln'r to return. Junali tlien -treut back to Kanauj, and lived 
there for some time in tranquillity. After a reign of ninety years, 
he died, leaving two sons, the elder of whom, Kalysin Chand, sue- 

ceecled him. ' , , " ■ , 

Maign of Kahjchi C/mnd— Kalyan was a violent and tyrannical 
ruler, who for trifling faults put his people to death, and upon mere 
suspicion seized the wealth and property of innocent men. He also 
exacted contributions from tlie raignlts by force. So the people 
emigrated to other parts, and Hindu.stan became desolate. Kanaiq, 
the capital, was reduced to such a state of wretchedness that only 
the Ihijd and a few inhabitants were left. The splendour of his 
Coart had departed, and the realm of Hindustan was full of misery. 
The Ems on all sides gi-ew strong in power and high in dignity, so 
that it is necessary to write something about them. But as it is not 
necessary to record all tbe matters relating to tiie Eais of Hind 
and Eanaiij, I wiU write about tlie affairs of Ral Bikmmqit, who 
reigned in the kingdom of llalwii 

Mistory of Bihrmidjlt tie Just, King of ISilwcJ.— Bikramajft 
helonged to the tribe of Powar. His excellent character is apparent 
in the many stories and tales about him that are current among the 
Hindus. In his youth he jmt on the garments of a religious mendi- 
cant, and wandei-ed over many countrie.s in the society of devotees, 
submitting to their discipline. When he reiiched his fiftieth year’ 
under the guidance of heaven, he placed himself at the head of his 
army. It ^ was ordained by the Almighty that ho should attain a 
high position, and should rescue God’s servants from the violence 
and oppression of the tjTannical Eais. Day by day his power and 
prosperity increased, so that in a short time all the territory of 
Malwa, and Nahrwala came into his possession. He spread the 
shadow of his justice and equity and kindness over the inhabitots 
of every city, so that TOlence was repressed, and protection secured. 
The Hindus believe that he had a fore-knowledge of what would 
happen to men, and that whatever he foretold came to pass without 
lack or fail. Whatever of good or evil, of benefit or injury, oc- 
curred in his dominions dpring the night, all,' without the least 
exception, became knovm td him in the morning as clear as the 
light Notwithstanding his royal station, he associated with his 
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people in tlie most In’otlierlj way. In Ms dwelling he had only 
earthenware vessels and ordinary mats. The city of Ujjain was 
built in lus reigm He also foinided the fort of Dhar, and chose it 
as Ills place of abode. The temple of Maha-Hl at Ujjaiii was built 
I>y liirn, and he made fixed endowments for the hrdJmans and jogts 
whom he appointed to li^^e in that temple, and perform the worshij). 
He passed mneh of liis time in the worship of the creation and in 
tlie worship of the Creator (parasiisli-i Icliallc wa parastuli-i IdidUh), 
The faith of the people in him is unbounded, and they tell most 
wonderful and miraculous stories about him. An era of years and 
months dating from his death is used in documents, and at the time 
when I write this, in the year one thousand and fifteen of the Hijra, 
one thousand six hundred and sixty-three years of this era have 
elapsed. Eaja Bilcramtijit was a cotemjporary of ArdasMr, or, accord- 
ing to others, of Shalipdr. Towards the end of his reign, a mmin- 
dur of the Dahhin named Salibahan rose in rebellion against him, 
and a battle was fought between them on the hanks of the Nerhadda, 
SaliMhan was victorious, and Bikramajit was killed. There are 
many statements as to the length of the reign of Bikramajit; hut 
as none of them are acceptable to reason^ nothing is here said about 
it. For a long time after the death of Bikramajit, the country of 
Malwa was in a wretched state, and had no just and liberal ruler. 
At lengtli a Etya named Bhoj seized the reins of government. 

i?e/pa of Hdjd Bhof — This Etija also belonged to the tribe of 
Powar. In justice and liberality he vied with Bikramajit. He did 
not do as people usually do at night, hut wandered about the city, 
looking into the circumstances of the poor and needy. His constant 
anxiety was to better the condition of men. The cities of Ghargun 
(Gugrun?) and Bijagar and the town of Hindiya were built in his 
reign. He was very fond of gathering women together. Twice 
every year he held a great festival, to which musicians and singers 
resorted in flocks from all parts of Hindustan. . For forty days the 
amusements were kept up, and nothing went on but dancing, sing- 
ing, music, and story-telling. In those days, all classes received 
food and wine and betel from the Court, and at the time of de- 
parture each person received a robe and ten mishals of gold. He 
died after a reign of fifty years. In those days, a ruler named Bas 
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Deo sat upon tlie tlii'one of Kanauj. He recovered tlie conn tries of 
of Biliar and Bengal, wMcIi liacl been lost to tbe liais of Haiiaiij, 
and lie was a monarcli of great power and dignity. In Iris reign, 
Bahrain Gdr disguised Hmself in the dress of a mercliaiit, and went 
to Kanauj for the purpose of ascertaining the truth abuut tlie king- 
dom of Ilincliistim, and inquiring into the manners and ciistoins of 
the Hindds. It is said that in those days a fierce and tenilile 
elephant frequented the neigh liourhcKal of Kanauj, and not a day 
passed without his trampling to death some of the wayfiirers who 
were going to or coming. :awaj from that city. Bas Deo nnule repeated 
attempts to destroy hini, but had returned unsuccessful. It so 
happened that on the very day on which Bahrain reached Kanauj, 
that elephant approached ■ the outskirts of the cit^q and made a 
terrible trumpeting and bellowing. The Baja ordered the gates of 
the eit^’ to l^e shut, but Bahrain went out of the city alone, attacked 
the animal, and despatched him with one wooden arrow {elobah 
tir). Ail the people of the city, small and great, who had gone out 
to see the sport, fell at the feet of Bahrain, and their shouts and 
acclamations reached the skies. When Bas Deo heard of ilAis, he 
sent for him to his presence. On Bahrain’s approaching the Eaja, 
one of the attendants of the Court, who had in a previous year con- 
veyed the tribute to Bahrain’s country, recognized him, and informed 
the Ihlja. Thereupon the Euja descended from his throne, and paid 
homage to Bahrain. Afterwards he gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage, and sent him back with all honour. As kmg as he lived, he 
every year sent him rare and choice presents. He died after reign- 
ing seventy years. The fort and city of Kalpi were among the 
works of his reign. He left thirty-two sons, and for ten years after 
his death there was a continual struggle and war among the brothers 
for the throne. At length Bam Deo, the eommander-in-chief of Bfis 
Deo, with the aid of 'other leaders of the army, took possession of 
the throne, and became, a powerful monarch. 

Mugn of M4m Deo Earn Deo belonged to the tribe of 

Eahtor. He was a man of much courage, determination and vigour. 
By degrees he put down^fhe-rebelHous chiefs who had showui signs 

of^' tlisafiection ■■inadey'-liimBeif ■■’q secure' 'against domestic'" 

revolts. Then he equipped.' an army, and marched against Mdrwir, 
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mach lie wrested from the isossession of the tribe of Kachliwaha, 
and established his owe tribe, the liahtors, in their place. From 
that chay to tliis they liave held the country. He remoTcd the tribe 
of Eaeliliwahas, and >settled them in the vicinity of the fort of 
Holitas. He took in marriage the daughter of a chief of that tribe, 
Afterwa.rds iie marched against Lakhnautl, and having taken pos- 
session of it, he gave it to his nephew, and carried off enormous 
spoil. At tiie end of three 3"ears, he returned to Xanaiij, and 
remained tiiere t%vo years. Then he led an army against 
Having imado the country amenable to Ms revenue officers, he 
founded many towns and villages. He repaired the fort of Narwar, 
and placed a lifthtor in it as commandant. Then he demanded of 
the Ihii of Bijdnagar his daughter in marriage. Sheo Eai, who then 
held in liis Imncls the reins of authority over the Dakhin, was 
alarnied at Edm Beo’s power, and sent Mm Ms daughter, with a 
iiandsome dowry- . . Ham Beo stayed for two years in Grondwara, and 
killed many of the powerful m.mtiiddrs. He then returned to Kanauj, 
and dwelt there seven years in happiness. After that, he marched 
into the Siwalik lulls, and made all the zammddrs tributary. The 
Eaja of -Kamdun, who was the most important person in those moun- 
tains, and whose ancestors had ruled the country for nearly two 
thousand years, came out against Earn Beo, and gave him battle. 
The coniliet raged from morning till night, and there was dreadful 
slaughter on both sides ; but victory at length inclined to Earn Deo, 
and tlie Edja of Kamdun, leaving his equipage and elephants, took 
refuge iu the mountains. Earn Beo took Ms daughter and tribute, 
and iiaving confirmed the country to the Eaja, he next turned Ms 
attention to the country of Nagarkot. He ravaged all that country, 
and |>tirsued his course until he came to a place called Sankot^ 
Findi. There he stopped, and went no further, in consequence of 
the sanctity of a temple of Burga, near Hagarkot. He seat a 
messenger to summon the Eaja of that place i but the Eaja refused 
to come to him. Some Brahmans then came, to Earn Beo, and gave 
assurances to him, that if he would go and^ visit the temple, the Eaja 
would wait upon him. So the two Eajas saw each other. Earn 

1 The Htliograph has Hankot,” but the trauslatiou has “ Saukot,’’ with ^yhieh 

&e MS. agrees. _ 
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Deo gave much gold to the attendants of tlio temple, and haring 
asked the hand of the Eiya's daiigliter for !iis hoe, lie went on 
towards the fort of Jammu. The Kaja of Jamniio confident in the 
valour of M'S army, the "strength of Hs' fortress, the difficulty ' of 
access, the clensitj of the jangle, and the aliimdanee of his supplies, 
refused to siiiTeiider, and earne forth to battle. But he was niiable 
to stand against Hdm Deo, and his army decl. Kain Bco sent a 
force ill pursuit, while he himself invested tlio fortress, wliiih, he 
shortl}^ took. He made many prisoners, and obtained miicli spoil. 
Afterwards the Eaja of Jammu came humbly to wait upon him. 
He demanded a daughter of the E<ya for another son of bts, and 
then departed. From the river Behiit, I’^hich descends from Kash- 
mir, that land of Paradise, into the Fanjah, he proceeded to Bengal 
and the shores of the sea, which is fir distant from the Siwilik 
hills, as much perhaps as five months’ march, Kearly five hundred 
rdi$ and rq/ds who dwelt in the hills were reduced, and compelled 
to pay tiihute. With gold and Jewels, and stores and elephants, he 
returned to Kanauj, his capital ; there lie took his seat upon his 
throne, and held a great festival. Then lie assembled his Boltliers, 
and made them an increase of twenty (per cent.). Having rewarded 
his brave men, he distributed a third part of his liootj among the 
people. After this, he stayed at home in ease and happiness, and 
never travelled abroad, until, like other mortal men, he died, after 
a reign of fifty-four years. The Hlndds are agreed that they never 
had a greater king than Earn Deo. Ho was the cotemporarj of 
Firoz Shiih Samani, son of Kai-Kubad, to whom ho every year sent 
tribute, and never failed to show Ids obedience. 

of Paridb Chand Samodhjalt ,'^ — After the death of Earn Deo, 
quarrels arose among his sons, and -war and bloodshed followed. 
Many calamities fell upon the State of Kanauj, and the enormous 
treasures of Earn Deo were squandered. One of Bum Dec’s generals, 
named Partdh Chand, took advantage of the brothers’ quarrels, and- 
assemhling a numerous army, and marching to Kanauj, he easily 
took possession of the throne. His first act was to remove all the 
sons of Bam Deo who were the heira to the throne, and he left no 
trace of any one of them. He then repressed all the zmiinditB, 
^ The of -UdSpar are of the Sansodiya or Sasodiya tribe. 
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who in Tarions parts bad cast off antbority and gathered strength. 
Having 1>roiight them into cine subordination, he became a powerful 
King. He was snccessful in many of Ms enterprises ; so be became 
puffed ii|) with a sense of Ms own greatness, and withheld the 
tnlrate diiG to the Kings of Tran. When a person came from 
Naii-liirwan to demand it, he sent him back empty-handed. Kau- 
sliirwrai then sent the amiy of Tran, and overran the country of 
^lulrrin and the Panjab. Partab Cliarid was in dismay, and repent- 
ing of his conduct, he begged forgiveness, and sent much gold and 
jewtds to obtain a cessation from the ravaging and plundering. So 
long as he lived, he ever afterwards sent the tribute yearly. After 
his deatln the Eais of various parts became powerful, and seized 
upon Tiinch territory, so that little was left to Ms children. They 
were coiisecpiently called Eantis, because in Hindi a Eaja of small 
territory and inferior power is called Eana.^ Tire descendants of 
Partdl) Oiand eontinue to wield authority at the time of my writing 
this book : but the mountain land of Komalmir and the neighbour- 
ing country is all that they hold. Chitor, Mandisor, and many other 
of their possessions have been conquered by the descendants of 
Amfr Timur. 

Helijn fff Jmml Beo Hd/pit — AMand Deo was of the Bais tribe. 
After iha death of Ihija Partab Chand, he revolted in the country of 
Malwih and his power increased from day to day, until he became 
possessed of all the countries of Malwa, Kahrwala, Mahrat (Mahratta 
country), and tlie territory of the Dakhin and Birar. He built the 
forts of Eaingar and IMiAv. The fort of Mandti also dates from his 
time. Ilis cotemporary was Elmsru Parwiz. He reigned sixteen 
years, an.d then died. In the same year a Hindu, by name MH Deo, 
rosy in rebellion in the Doab, anti collecting a large army he wrested 
Dehli from the hands of the sons of Partab Chand. After the 
capture of Delili be led his army against Kanauj> which also be 
accpiired. They say that under him Kanauj attained a high degree 
of prosperity, so that the shops of the betel-seEers increased from 
one to thirty tlioiisaixd, and there were' sixty thousand houses of 
singers and musicians# Prom these instances some idea may be 

Fsrkhta is hma iaaceurate, for the of OTfpar was aad is considered of the 

MTf bii^ujest digflity^ . ■ : ; . 
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formed of the rest. Deo died after a reign of foTtj-two 3 'ears. 
He Iiad no sons, and in every part of tlie country tlie Eiiis assumed 
independence, so that until the rise of the great and glorious Muliam- 
inadan power, there ivas no great parainoimt Eaja sitting on the 
throne of Hindustan. When Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni made bis 
holy war against Hindustan, there was a Eujd ruling at Eaiiaiij who 
was called Kiir ; the Eaja at Mirat wms Dharm Datt ; at ^laluihau 
was Kill Chand : at Lalioxe was Jaipal, son of Hatpal ; at Kitlinjar 
was Biji Eao; ancl so in each of the countries of Ajnur, 

Gujarat, and Gwalior, there was a diilra'ent ruler. Of these I shall 
take no notice, but shall proceed to describe the rise and progress of 
the Muhammadan Empire, and the exploits of its Sultans. 

JRise of Islam hi JEndustdih — The first leader of Islam who placed 
Ms foot upon the territor}^ of Hindustan, and w^aged the hol^^ war 
wdth the people of that country, was Muhallab, son of Safra, In 
the year twenty-eight of the Hijra, blbdu-lla, son of hCmar, goTernor 
of Basra, marched against Persia on behalf of the Khalifa Hsman, 
as the j)^ople of that coimtr}^ had cast off their allegiance after the 
death of the Khalifa ’Umar. He led his arraj^ thither, and returned 
victorious to Basra. In the year thirty the Khalifa ’Usman removed 
Walid ’Akaba from the government of Kiifa, in consequence of his 
habit of drinking, and appointed Sahd, son of to succeed liim, 
In the same 3 ’ear, SaTd 'went towards 'I''abaristaii. Tlie Khalifas 
Hasan and Husain also took part in that invasion, and under their 
auspicious iiifiuence, the country of Jurjau, of which Astarabud is 
the capital, was conquered. As the price of peace, the men of 
Jurjan, two hundred thousand in niimlajr, accepted the faith of 
Islam, ancl thus made their home fiourish. 

In the year 31 the Khalifa ’Usman commanded ’Abdii-Ila l)in 
’Amar to make the conquest of Khurasan ; so lie marched against 
that country by way, of Kiruian, with a lai’ge armj^ His advanced 
force was under 'the "command of Hanif bin Kais. He afterwards 
subdued Siskin, Khutan, and Naishapur. The marzhdn of Tiis joined 
him, and then Sarakhs, Hirat, Badglifs, Ghor, Ghurjistan, Marv, 
Talikan and Balkh came under Muhammadan sway. After ’Abdu-lla 
held in a short time achieved all these conquests, he appointed 
Kais bin Hashim'.td' Khura^n^l Hanif bin Rais to Marv, TaliMn- 
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and Xaisluipur; and Klialid bin ’Abdu-lia to Hirat, Gbor and Ghur- 
Jistuii. Ila-v'irig left tliese governors^ be bimself returned to the 

In tlio year 32 ^Abclu-r Ealiman bin Eabi’a, under the command 
of 'L siiabn Lad gone out to war against Balkb; but lie and many of 
ills rneu were slain. Siicli of tliem as escaped the sword fled into 
Jurjun and Jildn. In the same year Kanin, one of the mmrs of 
LAjarn, — wlien lie found that ’Abdu-lla ’Amar had gone to visit the 
holy jdaces, and that Khurasan was left without any Persian Musul- 
rauiis,, — collected forty tlioiisand men from Tabbas, Hinit, Bddghfs, 
Khiitun, Glior and other places, and then rose in rebellion. 
h\bdu-Ila M'zim, who was with Hanif at Naishapur, with forty 
thousand men, put down his rebellion, and for theit service received 
tlie government of Kliiiriisan. 

In the year M Mii’a-wija, son of Abu Sufiyan, appointed Ziyad 
l.>in Gmmaija governor of Basra, Khurasan and Bistan, In the 
same year Abdu-r Rahman bin Samar, under the permission of 
Ziyad, effected the conquest of Kabul, and reduced the inhabitants 
to obedience. About that time Mubailab bin Abd Safra, ,one of the 
great ’Arab amirs, came from Marv to Kabul and Zabul. He then 
proceeded to Hindustan, to wage holy war against the infidels. He 
made ten or twelve thousand boys and girls prisoners. At that 
time many of the people of Hind, by the will of God, became 
Muslims. 

In iliQ year 53 a disease ^ made its appearance in the fingers of 
Ziyud bin Ummaiya, and he died. Mu^awiya then appointed his 
son ''AbdU“l!a to be governor of Kiifa. After a while, he marched 
towards Mawarau-n Hahr; and after capturing several cities, he 
returned, and received the government of Basra. He sent before 
him Islam hin Zinf at al Giiani to take charge of Khurasan. 

In the year 59 " Blu’awija appointed Sa'd bin ^Usman ’Affan 
to the government of Khurasan. In the year 62 Yazid bin 
MuYiwiya appointed Balam bin Ziyad to the government of Khu- 
rasan and Sistan. Among the men whom Yazid sent with Salam 
■was Muhallab, son of Abu Safra« He appointed Salam, son of Ms 

^ t£aun, a plague or pestilence. 

^ The lithograiah erroneously gives the date as ** 50.*^ 
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younger brotlier Yazicl bin Ziyikl, to tlie government of Sistan. 
When he heard that the King (^nirlshdJi) of Ka]3iil had broken out 
in rebellion, and had imprisoned ’Abclii-lla bin Zijud, the ’Arab 
governor (lidlhn), he immediately collected an army, and marelied 
against the people of Kabul. After a severe fight, lie was defeated 
with heavy loss. When intelligence of this reached Salain ZiyM, 
he sent to Kabul Talha bin ’Abdurlla bin Hainf Khirzui, who is 
well known by the title of Tallin of the Tallias,” %vitli tlie ol>ject 
of buying back Abii ’Ubaidali for five hundred thousand dimms. 
After that, Sal am gave the government of Sistan to Talha. He then 
sent the armies of Ghor and Badghis against Kabul, and compelled 
the people of that place to become obedient. Then he appointed to 
the government of Kabul Khalid bin ’Abdii-lla, who, according to 
some, Tras of the lineage of Khalid Walid ; but according to others, 
he was of the stock of Abu Jahl. When Khalid bin ’Abdii-lla was 
dismissed from the government of Kabul, he, through fear of the 
governor of Majad, thought his journey to Trak-’ajami would be 
difficult and dangerous. So, with Ms wdves and children, and with 
a party of ’Arabs, he, under the guidance of some of the chief men 
of Kabul, proceeded to the Sulaiman mountains, which lie between 
Multan and Peshawar, and there took up his abode. He gave his 
daughter in maiTiage to an Afghan of repute, who had becoino a* 
convert to the Muhammadan faith. That woman boro sons, from 
whom sprang two individuals, who obtained high renown. One was 
Lodi, the other Sur. The Afghan tribes of Lodi and Sur spring 
from this source. In the book, IIatla\i4 Anwar, written by a trust- 
worthy author, '^which I saw at Eurhanpur, in Khundes, it is affirmed 
that the Afghans are (descended from) nobles of Pharaoh. For 
when the Prophet Bloses prevailed over the reprobate Pharaoh, 
many of his chiefs were repentant, and were converted to the 
religion of Moses. Some of the chiefs who were devoted to Pharaoh 
and his god, in the grossness of their ignorance, rejected Mam ; and 
having left their native land, emigrated to India, and settled in the 
Sulaiman mountains. There their tribes grew numerous, and re- 
ceived the name of Afghani. When Abraha went up to attack the 
Ka’bah, many infidels from far and wide accompained Mm. Among 
them were the Afgh^s, ; who Joined him for a certain time. When 
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ihev arrived at Mecca, tliey met tlieir piinisliment, and went to de- 
struction. The Musnlinan Afghans engaged in agriculture, and in 
other occupations, for obtaining a livelihood. They became rich in 
liorses, cattle and sheep, and they formed ^'connexions and kept up 
comnimiications with those Muhammadans who had followed Mu- 
hammad Krisim tiiroiigli Sind to Multan, and there dwelt. 

Ill the year 14:3, when their descendants had greatly increased, 
they descended from the mountains, and: took possession of certain 
places in Hindustan, such as Karmaj, Peshawar, and Shanuran. The 
Raja of Lahore, wlio was related to the Baja of Ajmir, resolved upon 
pre venting their inroads, so he sent against them one of his nobles, 
in command of a thousand horse. The Afghans advanced to meet 
Mm, and slew many of the Hindus. After this the Baja of Lahore 
sent his nephew with two thousand horse and five thousand foot, 
well fitted out, against the encroaching Afghans. On this occasion 
the people of Khilj and Ghor, and the men of Kabul, who were now 
adorned with the glory of Islam, considered it their duty to assist 
their coiniti*jmexi, so they sent four thousand men to support them. 
When thejr joined, the flag of resistance was unfurled. In the 
course of five months seventy battles were fought with the infidels, 
and in many of the fights the confederates were victorious. Biit. 
%vhen winter brought up its forces, the infiidels were unable to 
endure, and were reduced to great misery, so they abandoned the 
contest, and returned to their homes. When the winter was over, 
the nephew of the Baja of Lahore returned to the attack with a 
fresh army. On this occasion, also, the men of Kabul and of Khilj 
brought up their reinforcements. The armies met between Karmaj 
and Peshawar. Sometimes the infidels gave battle, and drove the 
Musulmaris to the hills ; sometimes the Musulmane took the offen- 
■ sive, and repulsed the infidels at the point of the sword. When the 
rainy season came on, the infidels were anxious about the rising of 
the waters of the Indus, so, without knowing whether they were 
victorious or defeated, they retired to their homes. The men of 
Kabul and Khilj also %vent home; and whenever they were ques- 
tioned about the Musnlmans of the Eohistan (the mountains), and 
how matters stood there, they said, Don’t call it EoHsMn, but 
IfghWsMn; ,for there is nothing there, .but -Afghans and dis-' 
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tiirbances.” Tims it is clear that for this reason the people of the 
country call jitheir home in their own language Afghanistan, and 
themselves Afghans. The people of India call them Paiaii ; l:uit 
tlie reason for this is not known. Bat it occurs to me, that wlien, 
under the rule of Muhammadan sovereigns, Musulnuius first came 
to the city of Patna, and dwelt there, the people of India (for that 
reason) called them Patans— but God knows ! 

When the peace between the Raja of Lahore and tlie infidel 
Gakkhars ended in war, the Gakkhars foinned an alliance with their 
neighbours the Afghans. The Raja of Lahore made peace ; and, to 
put an end to contention, he ceded to them some districts of the 
Lainghanat, and associated with them the tribe of Khilj, which, in 
the infmcy of the Afghans, had settled in that desert (sahra). The 
conditions were, that they were to guard the frontier, and prevent 
the armies of Islam from entering into Hindustan. The Afghans 
erected a fort in the Kohistan (mountains) of Peshawar, which they 
called Khaibar; and, they took possession of the country of Rob, 
Daring the ascendancy of the Samanians, these (Afghans and 
Gakkhars) prevented them from doing any injury to the territories 
of Lahore. This is why it was that the incursions of the Samanians 
from first to last were made by wa,y of Sind and Bhatiya. Roh is 
the name of a particular mountain, which extends in length from 
SwM and Bajaur to the town of Siwi, belonging to Bhakar. In 
breadth it stretches from Hasan Abdal to Ea-buL Kandahar is 
situated in this territory. 

When the throne of Ghazni came to Alptigin, his general Subuk- 
tigm made several attacks upon Lamghan and Multan, and carried 
off many prisoners. Unable to endure these attacks, the Afghans 
applied in their extremity to Jaiptil, the Eaja of Lahore, and com- 
plained of Siibuktigm’s inroads. Jaipal was aware that the army 
of Hindiistaii could not continuously occupy those parts, in con- 
sequence of the extreme cold ; so he consulted- %?ith the Eaja of 
Bhatiya, and by his advice he called to his presence Shaikh Hamid, 
a man of great consideration among the Afghans, and raised him to 
the dignity of a7mn Shaikh Hamid in this way obtained possession of 
the territory of Lamghan and Mult4n, and carried on the government 
on his own behalf. Thus, at; that date the Afghans obtained an amir 
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of tlieir own, and became people of importance. When Alptigiii 
i?as dead, and Subulvtigin had succeeded him, Shaikh Hamid thought 
it advisable to avoid war; so he sent to Suhuktigin a message, 
saying: '‘You and I are both Musulmans, and so there is a bond of 
uniuu liotween us, It will be a gracious and proper course, if you 
will consider my people as your own, and give instructions to your 
victorious forces, that when they attack the country of Hindustan, 
tlicy shall do no harm to us, your well-wishers.” Siibuktigin, 
through the exigencies of the time, agreed to their proposal. After 
tlio death of Jaipfii, Su]>uktigni, dealing in a friendly spirit with 
Sliaikli Hamid, conferred on him the ihta’ of Multan. Sultan 
3Iahniud s course of action was different from his father’s. He sub- 
dued the Afghan tribes, put thoir leaders to death, and reduced the 
people to a state of obedience and service. 
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BIBLIOGRAFHICAL FOTICEB OF. W0MK8 OF TILE 

FMEIOl)} 

, .L. . ■ 

TArIkHU-L ; 

AKHBAEL‘-I> DAWAL. 

The first work, of wliicH tlie correct name is supposed to be Balini-z 
ZahlihMr, the swelling sea/’ comprises a general liistoiy from tbe 
beginning of tbe world to a.h. 997 (a.b* 1589). D’Herbelofc quotes 
the author of tlie KashfuA Zanim as saying that this history is called 
by some ’Ihmi-z ZakliJcMr, superabundant knowledge/’ and that it 
is the most copious history which the Sluhammadans have. Hajf 
Khalfa says it has no known title, but that the author of Ahhhdrn-d 
Bawal mentions it under the name of BaliVf and that soma learned 
men call it, Ailemii-z ZdlcMr fi almdluA-aicdil tmnA^awdkMr^ an 
overflowing well in the transactions of ancients and moderns.” 

It gives an account of the creation of the world, the Prophets, 
Syrians, Sabians, Jews, Christians, the four ancient Persian dy- 
nasties, the Eings of the Greeks, of the Israelites, Sultans of Egypt, 
the Arab tribes, Muhammad, the first four Khalifs, and those of the 
Ummayide and ’Abbaside dynasties, the Mamluks wlio ruled over 
Syria, the several dynasties of the Saffilrians, Sarnanians, Gliorians, 
Ghaznivides, Dilamites or Buwaihides, Saljukians, Ehwarazm-shahis, 
Changiz Khan, Timur, and their descendants, the Ottoman 
perors, and others. 

The work was originally written in Arabic, and translated by the 
author into Turkish, and abridged by him also in that language. 
Hence some confusion has arisen in describing it, and a second 

^ [These are works wMeh H. M. Elliot had never met with, hat about which 
lie has d^awn information from other sources.] 
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wiiToe of error arises from there being another author of this name, 

who wrote a history of Timur. 

It is fliYided into 82 sections, each containing a different dynasty ; 
and, oitliOiigh liuji Khalfa notices that several dynasties are omitted 
which are mentioned in the JaMn-drdf yet he states that he knew 
no work equally copious as a compendium. He therefore abstracted 
the greater part into his own historical work, entitled Fazlalm, hut 
increased the niuiiber of the different dynasties to 150. He states 
also that the Ahlibdm-d Dawal wa dsdm4-awwalj ^Uhe annals of 
dynasties and the monuments of ancient things,®’ in 380 folios, 
written a.h. 1008, by Ahmad Mn Yusuf bin Ahmad, is an abridg- 
ment of Jannabi’s history, to which the epitomator adds a little 
of his own, omitting at the same time many':; dynasties given by 
Jannabi 

DTIerbelot varies in giving the name of this author. Under the 
article “ Gimiahi^^^ he gives it as, Abou Mohammed Mosthafa ben 
Seid bin Saiyd Hassan al Hosseini, and under Tarihli al Giamhi,'" 
he calls him, al Gianabi ben Seid Hassan al Eoumi. Uri gives his 
full name as, Abu Miihammed Mustafa ben al-Said al-Hasan ben 
al-Said Senan ben al-Said Ahmed al-Hosaini al-Hashemi al-Carshi. 
He died a.h. 999 (ad. 1591). 

I know of no Manuscript of this work in India, but there was 
a copy in Sir Gom Ouseley’s collection. The name of JBahm4 
ZiikMMr m ffimiliar, as being the title of a ponderous work devoted 
to tlie lives of Muhammadan Saints. It is also the name of the 
first volume of a modern compilation, called MajifuCaiiA Mulule, 

The Arable history exists at Oxford and St. Petersburg, and the 
Turkish is in the Koyal Library of Yienna. The Bodleian has two 
copies, both in two volumes ; one copy is in folio, comprising 553 
leaves, but there are only 76 sections included in it ; another is in 
4 to. comprising 880 leaves.^ 

^ Compare Uri, BiM. Bodl CM. MSS. Or., pp. 150, 170, 173, Kicoll andPusey, 
ih. pp. 590, 595; Frjehn, Indieatwns Bihliogmph., No. 221; Koekier, Bzchk Bepert, 
Yol iy. p. 274- ; Gesoh. des Osman. Bekhes, yoI. it. p. 235 ; HAji Ehalfa, Lex. BiU. 
et Mm., Tol. ii. p. 124; Gesck d. Gold. Eorde, p. xxviii; Wien. Jahrh, no. Ixm. 
pp. 11, 13 ; Mmdg. d. Or., yoL m p. 329, voL vi. p. 370 ; Fleischer’s Cal, no. 30 ; 
Cal As. Soe. Beng., p. 7 ; Mod. Bnw. Ski, yol, i. p. 120, Yol. ix. p. 320 ; Geinaldesaal, 
p. if. , ^ 
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II. 

. , TABIICH-I .HAJI MUHAMMAD EANBAHARI, 

Thxs work is very frequently quoted by Firisbta, ] 3 otIi In tlie 
General History, as well as- in, ' tlie Histories of Bengal, Sind, and 
Gujarat, and tlirougbout a period extending from Halim ud of 
Gliazni to the accession of Akbar. It is, therefore, evideiiily a 
General History. The work is also quoted by GhiiLim Basit, but 
probably at second hand. " 

In the SaMJm4 Aklibd}\ Sariip Chanel quotes as one of the 
authorities to which he is indebted, TdriMi-i Saclr4 Jahm by Ildjl 
Miihammad Kandahari, in which he has confounded two names 
together, and rendered himself open to the suspicion- of quoting 
works which he never saw,«— a practice by no means uncommon 
with our modem historiographers. 

I cannot learn that there is any copy of this work extant. 

(See Briggs’s voL i. pp. 52, 4.08, vol. iv. pp. 48, 345, 401.) 


III. 

FUTUHIT-S .SALATiN. 

The M^ictorles of the Sultans” would seem, if we may judge by 
the title, to be a General History, It is ciuoted in the prefice of 
the Tahalcdt4 Ahhari as one of the authorities on which that history 
is founded. 

Fmshta, under the reign of Ghiyasu-d din Tiighlik, quotes this 
anecdote from it. 

“As the King was near the hills of Tirhiit, the Etyti aiipearod in 
arms, but was pursued into the woods. Finding his army could not 
penetrate them, the King alighted from his horse, called for a 
hatchet, and cut down one of the trees with his own hand. The 
troops, on seeing this, applied themselves to work with such S2)irit, 
that the forest seemed to vanish before them. They arrived at 
length at the fort, surrounded Ky seven ditches full of water, and 
defended by a Ligb wall. The King invested the place, filled up 
the ditches, and destroyed the wall in three weeks. The Eaja, and 
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Muhnm CoIUdmn^ toL E. p. 126 . 
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TAU KH-I HlIBAK BAZ, 


This is a Tery good general history of the world, whicli was begun 
in 1611 A.B., and took the compiler twenty years to complete. The 
author was a native of Eastern Persia, and a contemporary of 
Eirishta. He avows that he is a mere copyist, even of the words 
of his authorities, and states that the chief source of his History 
of Hindustan is the TdriMi^ from which he has extracted no 
less than sixty thousand lines. Wilken, who makes great use of 
this author in his notes to Ms translation of the History of the 
Ghaznivide Emperors, says that the first volume alone of this work, 
which is in the Koyal Library of Berlin, comprises no less than 737 
leaves, and even this is not perfect. I have never heard of the 
work in India, but it is quoted tmder the name of Tdrihh4 Mirzd 
Haidar, by Hizamu-cl din Ahmad Bakhshi/ as one of the chief sources 
of his information.® 

^ This cannot be the same work, for 2^izani Ahmad’s work does not come down 
later than 1592. 

2 Jotirn, As, 1851, p. 147; no. 73, p. 25; Fmlm^ no. 218; B&Mim 

JTor*, p. xsiv. , 


AnsyxK mn sons, piiktejis, HiiaTJ?oaj>, 




